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Mk following pages contain al which T have writ” 
ten reſpecting the Concert of Princes, and che 
Diſmemberment of Poland and of France. Two addi- 


F ras 
oF 4 
. 
898 
1 


Feript, together with two Letters and a ſet of remarks on 


the ſubject of the French revolution, (here omitted, 


as irrelative to the general object,) comprehend every 
thing which has appeared, in any ſhape, under the figna-' 
ture of the CATM OBgrrveR ©, 

Very few alterations have been made in theſe papers, 


except to do juſtice to my own ideas, for which purpoſe 


N 


ble. After all, (fays 


I have been obliged to recaſt various paſſages. It would 
ſcarcely ſeem decorous to the public, to confeſs how 


little time (ſnatched eee at diſtant intervals) I have 
been able to dedicate to my ſubject; but, it is a debt to 


myſelf, to. ſtate, that, preſſed by its importance, I have 
in every particular ſacrificed preciſion to ſpeed, truſting + 
to the opportunity of the republication of what I had 
written, for the means of reviſing it. — Whether events 
will be ſuch, as ſhall correſpond with my conjectures, is 
a queſtion infinitely important to the public, but littleſo to 
my own reputation; for, where ſome deciſion or other is 


' requiſite, it is enough to have propoſed the opinion which 
was moſt adviſeable at the moment; it being often wiſe to 


guard againſt that which is only probable, or even poſſi- 
Sir Wm Temple,) nothing is 0 


Fa 


F 3 


: ADVERTISEMEN . 1 5 i . f > 


44 hard, as to give wiſe counſe] before events; and nothing = 
« ſo caly, ty at we make wiſe refleftions : many 2 s 
« things ſeem true in reaſon and prove falſe in experience; Dri 
ce many that are weakly conſulted are executed with fuc= . 
« ceſs. If I have reſorted, therefore, to conjectures, it 
has by means ariſen from a wanton ſpirit of wagering a- 
gainſi events, in order to prove myſelf gifted with fore- he 

| 1 for none are leſs inelined to hazard their opinions 5 
upon matters at iſſue, than thoſe who are obliged delibe- 
rately to record them; but, as it is clearly the part of pru- 
dence to exerciſe forethought, I have uſed the liberty of an 

Engliſhman in queſtioning the ſolidity of that forethought, 

which has been employed by our. miniſtry. If I have at 

any time gone beyond conjecture, I have erred againſt 

my own rules; but my caution at times inſenſibly deſerted 
me, as I conceived my general object impregnable, from 
having a ſucceſſion of conſiderations behind which it . 


intrenched, all of which muſt in turn fall, before I could _ 


* 


prove 8 V | 
It is here proper to remind the reader, that it is neceſ= | 
ſary, in peruſing each letter, to refer to its date, as a 
| farther excuſe for the fallibiity and nature of its con. 
As my writings have been void throughout of all con- 
cert, and 1 been derived ſolely from my 
. own ſources of information, allowances are due, and will 
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de made, for a multitude of imperfections. 
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20. 5. after and, inſert having- 9 „ 
5 80. 28. \for forgot, read forgotten 1 
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” . E following. 1 exhibit various 5 
and remarks reſpecting the revolutions of France 
and Poland; but as they are chiefly of a practical na- 
ture, and ſay little of the revolutionary doctrines, which of 
late have occupied the public mind, this defect will be 
ſupplied by a preface, which thoſe will paſs wt NIE 

| hen: we 2 e mee | 

A111 is Laws Ee: curious to a MET ic b e 555. 
ſons who affirm, that Foreigners - may interfere in the 
government of another country; aſſert, that the natives 
of that country are altogether deſtitute of ſuch a pri- 
vilege reſpecting themſelves. The two opinions how-. 
ever are perfectly conſiſtent; for they both imply, that 
nations have no rights; and that princes, either foreign 
or native, muſt be free e check i in all they m meditate 

orig them. „„ ET 


„ 


bh : 
The kn which ths conn pages. 5 exile, on the 
A beer of the interference of foreigners i in matters of in- 
-ternal government, of themſelves diſplay a levity of 
motive, A profligacy of principle, a treachery of means, 
15 the and. an extremity. of N which, in d ſame degree, 
1 5 | EEE 
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— . __ 
hs 


—— 
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1 „ e K. 
prove the falſity of the principle by the nature . | 
quences.—But there is ſtill room for new reaſoning on the 
ſame ſubject, in addition to-that contained in my letters. 

We acknowledge then, in private life, that if any 


individual /peats uninvited, in the concerns of another, 


it is impertinent; and ſtill more, if he ads in them; 
but epithets are wanting to deſcribe the character of 

him, who intermeddles in the concerns of another by _ 
force —Every great collection of men however, upon 


7 its reſpective territor) „ Whateyer be its latitude, colour, 


—— —„ — — « ä —— 
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and deſeription, is 1 5 its own maſter, with an in⸗ 


© dividual. Nations indeed, are as unlis to ene another, 


even in a ſtill ſtronger ſenſe than individuals, becauſe 
in private concerns there is a general tribunal for diſtri- | 


butive juſtice, in order to protect the injured; but as 1 


no ſuch appeal and protection RV with reſpe& to in- 
jured nations, the rule in morals applies, that principles 5 
require to be eee upheld in proportion to the 

ktiſque of their infraction and the magnitude of the 
intereſt at ſtake.— This is ſaid on the fubje& of pure 


interference by one nation in the government i 


ther, as in the: caſe of Poland; but even in a caſe of 


pure external contention, (Which the war with France is 5 1} 
_ falſely pretended to be,) the mutual appeal to arme, 


ſhows how little ſway at any time is leſt for juftice be- 
: tween nation and nation; and conſequently how ſtrict 
- ſhould be the abſtinence from all ſtruggle directed with 
a view to internal interference. What has been ſaid 
will appear ſtill more clear, if we recollect, that the 
competence of a court of juſtice to try a given caſe, 
- implies the poſſeſſion of the means of obtaining evidence 
reſpecting it, eſpecially by confronting the parties; and 
that without this is done in the caſes in queſtion, the 
e power acts with ſtill more injuſtice, than is 
8 1 | 8 . 5 | 


P, R E. F. A C. E. 5 Ee 5 my 


charged, upon the convention. when fitting in ju Jeme 
upon Louis XVI. Beſides, war, which is the agent 
which, muſt, in general be employed upon theſe oc- 
caſions, preſents, a very expenſive, © as well as an uncertain 


court of judicature; and it ſeems highly improper for | 


any government to charge its ſubjects with the burthen 


ohy "NPE; to convert, another nation 5 not to 9 : 


+4 44 


I when, ne of them. in elfe promotes 2. 3 war in 955 


other. — In ſhort, none ſhould govern,” who do not Par- 


take in the conſequences of their own. governinent; 


and for a Qll ſtronger reaſon, none ſhould; govern, who | 


have different and even oppoſite intereſts reſpeQing the 
governed; or who are ignorant of their local circum- 
Wee their mental and other habits. 5 


If nations, however, are at any time to ſubmit to a 
| eee power from without, it can only be to that 


of other nations perfectly /c} ſel, If- gouerned, and who there- 
ore may claim kindred feelings with them; though 


| aw, theſe muſt confine. themſelves to caſes of natural 


Juſtice, and not over-rule in matters o mere Political 
option. —But.. in, no ſenſe are. tyrants ot arbitrary mo- 
| - ,narchs to interfere, who. are only parts, and the worlt 
parts of a nation; whoſe anxiety i is not to govern well, 
_ _,but.mer ly to. govern ; ; who. in \ foreign politics never 
f conſult any thing, but their own intereſt ; whom ab- 
ſolute power has debaſed in their own perſons, and 


| who by, abuts power reciprocally, dehaſe their people; ; 


Cot ASE Lie 


* 


* 


55 proc own. nation, prove. that they can 155 little 
attachment to the happineſs. of 2 any others. What in 
- general is an arbitrary. Printe, but one who begins life 

with a ſpoiled education; whoſe paſſi ons are afterwards 


Ze r from whom truth is s anxiouſly con- 
5 2 2 V . cealed; 
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$6264 1 . 4; wh 
 himfelf born to rule; Who ſuppoſes that every enter- _ 
inſt / "his. neighbours is permiſſi ible, which is 

8 Who deems wars only blameable, when 
they are unſucceſsful; and who thinks that he has 
done little to figure in hiſtory, unleſs he alters the 
bonndaries of geography without, and increaſes the 
ſubmiſſveneſs of his people within ?—If this be the : 
portrait applicable to the generality of arbitrary princes, 
1 aſk, whether we ſee in it any encouragement to truſt 


them with the fate of more nations, than thoſe they con- 5 


trol already; - and whether thoſe politicians deferve well 
| of mankind who ſeek to propagate the principle, that 
| arbitrary princes can commonly decide better for foreign 
nations, than thoſe nations can decide for themſelves 3 
and thus open the way for them to legiſlate for man- 
| kind. univerſally ? I allow, that nations may eaſily do 
wrong 3 but ſince arbitrary princes ſo ſeldom ſebt to 
do right, and ſo ſeldom perform well the right they | 
ſeek to do, 1 muſt affirm, that no principle or rule 
ought | to, be laid down which is ſo likely to be fatal ir in | 
every inſtance of its Practice, as that 3 in queſtion.” 
But even between nation and nation, felf-intereft"i is no | 
: juſt ground for intermeddling in matters of internal 
government, 2 againſt the wiſh of a majority.—What for 


example ſhould we ſay, in private life, to the man Who 5 
ſhould prevent his neighbour, by force, from improving 


his eftate, leſt he ſhould underſell him at market; or 


from educating his children well, leſt they Hou: 8. 8 


come ſuperior to his own; or from employing good 
| counſellors, leſt he ſhould be unſucceſsful i in a laweſuit 
againſt him ? And what ſhould we ay, if, in order to 
accompliſh theſe unjuſt and injurious purpoſes, he added 
oy; force both devaſiation and murder But if theſe | 
horrid. 


i $ : 
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: horrid- means are nh to be 3 to obtain g 1 | 
| advantages, neither are they to be reſorted to for averting 


ſmall or imaginary inconveniences. Fb example, if the 
- French. write libels upon the Britiſh government; or if, 
in a manner ſtill more Penning than a libel, 2 by | 


©» Ox «4 


| As: it may og to o be Fafa + to our own; this 
will furniſh no legitimate cauſe for obſtructing their 


attempts towards forming a government of their own 


choice. To ſilence the printing preſſes of France is 
uſeleſs, becauſe we have laws of our own, ſufficient to 
prevent the circulation of any thing improper 1 which i is 
printed; and if the example of a better government in 
France, ſhould ever become obnoxious, the. only legiti- 


; mate antidote will be to improve our own, our predi- 


lection to our ancient government, being ſufficient to. 
prevent a raſh adoption, of foreign novelties. But alas! 


| 2 hazard ſo conſoling to a well-wiſher of mankind, 8 


ſeems not to be very imminent.— And as to any riſques 
offering to our external ſafety, commerce, or other 
national object, from France, as her government ſtands 
conſtituted at preſent; where is the man who fears 
ö ee or if he fears them, ought he not infinitely more 
to fear them, in caſe of France being reunited (through 

the medium of foreign interpoſition) to all and more 


rhan thoſe Foreign allies, by which Fi rance has heretofors 5 


rendered herſelf formidable: 
„ may we not interfere caſually, aud as it were 
5 Us it may be ſaid, in the government of France, 


in the courſe of our foreign warfare with her; and give 
| her a government more ſuited to our own purpoſes and 


to ber own happineſs, than that which ſhe at preſent 
poſſeſſes? I anſwer, no. For firſt, it is a violation 


T9 5 and principles are never more fatally 
a. — = ES violated, 


| 1 


8 
* 


* 
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the pretext for it is plauſible; ir Ai | 
bite and” a 2 is eafily made inte a tile more: 2 
collateral obje&, carried on under the cover of a 55 
principal one, is eaſily itſelf made a principal one; and 


no political violence is apt to go to greater exceſs than 


that, which is perpetrated under ha name of benevo- 


; lence, becauſe the merit of the motive is made an excuſe 


for the villany of the means. But ſecondly, if Great- 
Britain takes up this pretence herſelf, ſhe authoriſes It: 


in others; and Aliſtria and Pruſſia may then abuſe the 
precedent in its wideſt latitude; and yet in exact pro- 


portion as Auſtria and Pruſſia have it in their priber to - 


commit abuſes," ſo, in the ſame proportion, ſhould-we 


avoid ſurniſhing them with any warrant for it. What 
will not Auſtria ſay to us, Who have been the habitual 
rivals of France, if we pretend to regulate the govern- 


ment of France, and PHY the part of an amicus curiæ 
and forbid the like in ulgence to Auſtria; to Auſtria, 
the ally of the monarchy of France, the power which is 


Principal in the war, and which has a family: motive for 
reſtoring a prince born from one of its on relations; 5 
and if for reſtoring the prince, by a like feaſon interéſted 


to provide for his future ſecurity.—If we wiſn here ts 


know what the idea of Auſtria is as to the meaſure of 


government now proper for France, and for maintaining . 
the permanency of that meaſure, lie my” be ſeen from 


the Duke of Brunſwick's - manifeſto ; the object of 
Which (as ſeparate” from its menaces and as never yet 
contradicted, except for the artful and deteſtable pur- 
poſes of the moment) is this France muſt be eee, 2G. 


by the will of one man, aided or not by counſellors, as 

he alone ſhall think proper; ; and every man who ſhall be 
found to have contravened this, ought to meet-exemplary 
Te this. e Fut has done e 


- 


ment in Pruſſia, and in the purſuit of her double par- 
tition of Poland. But if ſuch a reſtoration and fuch yy i 
rinment ſhall actually take place in France, ſhall 5 


7 R „ W N . 


1 ſubſcribe ; for ſhe has impriſoned in EP manner, 
La Fayette, for having dared. to oppoſe arbitrary power. 
in France, though he was the very man who prevented | 
tte inſtitution of a republic upon the king': $5 abſconding | 

7 in June 1791, when multitudes of the ar. Hocracy would 
willingly haye concurred in it; and ſhe has. moreover | 


herſelf. Exhibited the parallel to that ſpecies of govern- 


: not we have have to fear a cloſe connection between 


the Auſtrian and Bourbon houſes, far more formidable 


1 than. the late family-compaQ,. and to which it is eaſy 


far; Pruſſia and Ruſſia to become Jeagued? The con- 
federates I. know. will. willingly compliment Great- | 
Britain with being the firſt in the field, but will the not 7 
5 be made the laſt in the cabinet, the moment the wills 
for peace upon any terms hoſtile to ſuch a combination? 
5 Conſequentiy both principle and policy recommend 
that we ſhould ſuffer France to remain independent 
under her own government, rather than allied to foreign 
powers under a preſeribed one; and it we ce 


not work our own ruin in the face of juſtice. | £41! ah 
As to the pretence, that one portion of a nation may 


anſwer, that prima facie, the neceflity of calling in och 


aid, implies a weakneſs in thoſe who invoke the aid, 


1 which argues, that they are themſelyes che minority. 
Next, the fable of the horſe inviting the ſuccour of the 


man againſt the ſtag, ſhews the danger of ſuch an al- 
; liance, ultimately, to both parts of a nation. Or, if we 
wiſh to ſee the ſame fact illuſtrated, without the help of | 
fable, let us obſerve the conduct off Auſtria and Fruſſia 
dopards the French emigrants; 3 Whoſe ſufferings they 7 
. „„ AS 5 overtake” 


05 foreigners t to act againſt the other portion of 3 it; 1 | 


W 
o 


„ rr 
overlook, 454 whoſe, co-operation they 2 We 


3 doubt 


leſs, becauſe, meaning to plunder France and ws give it a 


government according to their ern pleaſure, they do not 


chooſe to ſeem to be under any obligation to the emi- 


grants. And if. in reply to this, it be ſaid that the 


emigrants have behaved ill; does not this, if true, fur. 
niſh a new proof of the impropriety of foreign inter- 


ference, even upon a partial invitation; ſince the in- 
viters, beſides forming the minority of a nation; may 
alſo, by the very PRI, be EIS of the n 17 
1 ? 

Thus mch 1 have belt e to be „ dd _ 
the ſubject of foreign potentates interpoſing in the internal 
government of other nations. —I ſhall next examine how 
far nations have a right. to govern 1 that i dry 


N their own ain 1 1 


In ls to prove (for. Mr. be = yok us under 
the ſtrange neceſſity of proving it) that there is no 


criminality in the poſition, that a nation in caſe of ne- 


ceflity may riſe as well to Gert, as to defend its rights, 


I fhall again appeal to the circumſtances of private life, 
as the beſt means of reſtoring us to our natural ſenti- 


ments upon this ſubject, ſhould either 5 e 


5s paſſion, have perverted them. 


If twenty-ſix men of different ie, 3 
er, upon a deſert iſland, they agree upon their 


laws and elect their chiefs. Now what is to preclude 
. the like conſent, if the number is twenty-ſix millions? 


—If 2 is employed, force Og at Apt time mon its 


1 wy ne above neuere en he 


- 
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hie theſe twenty-ſix millions forming a tatlon, 1 5 
E. it is faid, who eſtabliſhed a government. 
Be it fo; and they did right for themſelves ; — but can 
this conſtrain their ſucceſſors? Did they take a bond 


from their children, as the condition of their birth, 


that they ſhoufd have no other will but theirs?” Did 
they not rather become fathers, in conſequence of a _ 


great law of nature; and having thus left bellind them 
their own likeneſs, may not theſe, with reſpect to go- 


vernment, do what their fathers did before them 2. 
Look at other animals: they abandon their young 
when capable of their own care; mere parentage, with 


them, conveying no rights whatever. With mem in- 
_ det; parental protection is more prolofiged; but their 


offspring repay this favour, not only to their own, pa- 


rents in their ſecond childhood of old age, but to 


their own iſſue.—If their young are farther protedted 
by a civil government, this benefit is clearly o-ẽ²ñƷcng 


from the adult to all to whom they give exiſtence, 


though it is a duty fulfilled in the way whith beft pleaſes 
them; and which having been fulfilled to them by heir 
| anceſtors, will be fulfilled to themſetves again by their 
| deſcendants, when their life declines. —Thus there is 
à chain of juſtice, deſcending from father to ſon, where 


good offices are continually received and repaid, but 
often with a difference of perſons. But no new duty 


is created thereby as to civil government, except that 55 
each generation ought to act therein for the beſt, ac 5 
cording to its own judgment. — Agriculture, navigation, 


war, phyſie, and other arts and ſciences, have their 
ſyſtems changed at pleaſure; and why not the art of 
government? We notoriouſly change our municipal 


aw alſo ; and what is a conſtitution, but municipal law 
Me a 228 5 ſenſe; or m otller Words, that leading law,, 
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* which other laws are framed and excanted; "TY 4 
The objection to altering 2. conſtitution, is not ſo mi ca e 
leſt it ſhould he done improperly, but leſt quarrels ſhould 
thence. enſue, and leſt the general obedience. o civil go 
vernment ſhould be ſhaken... Thus France in changing 
its government, has given a general convulſion 5 
| Europe, merely becauſe multitudes; have been intereſted 
| in the continuance of its abuſes ;_ for whenever Soyern- | 
| ments are naturally conſtituted, ſuch undertakings. are. 
accompliſhed without inconvenience, / Events of this ſort, +5 
5 for example, create ſo little ſenſation in North-America, N 
as ſcarcely to be noticed out of their reſpective ſtates; 
though ſeveral of them have. periodical | reviſions of | 
their conſtitutions appointed, their conventions. ſitting. at - 
the very. ſame. inſtant. with. their \legiſlatures.—The : 
” preſent. queſtion however in France, is not whether the 
nation ſhall: diſalve an old government in order to form 
. a new one; but, when an old government is. actually . 
. . diſſolved. and its return impraBticable, » unleſs. by Oy 
: how to proceed in replacing i Ho es : 
But we: have hitherto ſuppoſed, that an \ eſtabliſhed 
Es government. has been matter of -chaice in ancient times; 
Vhereas it has been, in general, matter of force . 
neceſſi it. Is poſterity then, in jts endleſs generations, e 
ſervilely to copy thoſe, who have ſervilely been made : 
to ſet an example? Are they to adhere to the govern- _ 
| ; ment, not of their forefathers, but. of thoſe Who en- 
5 faved their forefathers ? All men once were intitled 
to be free, becauſe all poſſeſſed equal rights from nature 
ſo that innovations are originally to be attributed to ty 5 
rants: that is, they haye come from thoſe, who have 
perverted civil government; and not from thoſe, who 
have been made to yield to this perverſion, to a de- 
pree ſufficient to enſlave their mjnds, e with their 5 
: 1 bodies. 
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bodies — This is not merely e a in | 
the caſe of the French; for hiſtory tells us, that the 
French are 2 nation deſcended either from freemen or 
from ſlaves: conſequently the deſcendants of the free, 
have till a claim to freedom, as an inheritance ; and 
the enſlaved may avail themſelves of the ſame force to 
aſſert a right, which others have employed ap their, 
- fathers and themſelves, to inflict-a wrong. | 
But if old governments have no e ee e 
on account of their antiquity, or of the force which 
eſtabliſhed them, ſo neither have they i in general, upon 
account of any wi/dom ſhewn in their: conſtruction. In 
moſt of the ſtates of Europe, their original govern- 
mehts were formed, when their legiſlators could neither 
read nor write: when the works alſo of the elder 
aneients, literally lay buried in duſt; when hiſtory, art 
and ſcience were alike unknown or unnoticed; and 
when conqueſts 1 were much in faſhion. In ſhort, 
theſe governments in general were fixed, when legiſla- 
tors poſſeſſed neither lights nor experience themſelves, 
nor derived any from others; when the few lorded it 
0 over the many, and force ſtood in lieu of right. — The Wo 
Lo reſult, as might have been expected, was that injuſtice, 
ꝑnęnorance, wars, and intolerance, have been univerſal 
Z and a lapſe of ten centuries witneſſed fewer im- 
provements, than receive birth in ten years, in modern 
times, in conſequence of deviating from that very ſyſ- „ 
tem of antiquity, which it is propoſed that Europe in 3 
general ſhall retain.— Notwithſtanding the bigotted wiſh 
of the barons of England {nolumus leges Anglia mutari}, | 
ſcarcely a ſhred of Magna Charta, or even of the Bill 1 
| : of Rights, is at preſent looked to in practice: villenage | e 
zs. extinct, moſt of the feudal rights of the crown and 
„ . others are e e 3 for : 


x 
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ctimes foblits ably in a trifling degree, au the eyes 
of the Britiſh nation have opened to various other faults 
of the feudab ſyſtem ; a ſyſtem, which, in truth, never 
had any peculiar merit to' boaſt, but the introduction of 
fomething like a plan of legi ative repreſentation, and of 4 
reſpect for women, —In France, at the time of the re- 
volution, many feudal evils exiſted in their ofiginal 
extent; and if the crown and ariſtocracy had ſeerned 
to correct ſome of them in their mode of adminiſtering 
them, yet it was not in a degree ſufficient to keep pace 
with that blefling of modern times, the public opinion. 
In ſhort, fo little reaſon is there to reſpect the ſenſe, 
or the juſtice of the ancients in matters of government, 
that there are few perſons of education of the preſent 
day, Whatever be their talents, if they have but an 
honeſt mind, who are not better qualified to delineate 
the plan of a good conſtitution. for a new people, than 
| any legiſlator of antiquity, whether taken on this or 
on the other ſide of the chriſtian æra; becauſe, a mo: 
dern legiſlator with good" intentions, would proceed upon 
four data, which would remedy every leffer error; 
namely, general juſtice, a fait repreſentation, ceconomy; 
and ſimplicity.— The only proper terror therefore at» 
tending the reforms of the preſent age, are, leſt they 
| ſhould be unneceſſarily precipitate; for, if gradual, 
time will ſoon produce à mutual conſent" in their 
favour; arid, when once effected, they will be for the 
acknowledged i intereſt 55 r . Te the wa 
to the FF 
But we have Rill another peof, ent men | poſſeſs a 
right to change their governments, from time to time, 
founded upon the fatt that all governments are in many 
reſpects, Fable to be changed involuntarily. —This may oc 
IN DON internal ee which 
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| enen in proportion to their degree of original 


perfection; but likewiſe from alterations which take 
place either in men or in their circumſtances. Thus, 
in a government, which in its primary ſtate perhaps 
may have ſtood exactly. balanced, if the merit of any 
degraded claſs of men becomes newly acknowledged 
(as that of perſons without franchiſes in corporations 5} 


or if rights have unwiſely been made local, where the | 


ſcene of population has afterwards ſhifted itſelf ; or if 
 dominions. have become ſubſequently either enlarged or 
_ diminiſhed ; in theſe and ſimilar inſtances, the living ate 


clearly not to omit accommodating their government to 


the actual poſition of the day, becauſe the dead had the 


ſuppoſed merit of ſuiting their government to the par- 
 zicular times in which they lived. In like manner, when 


_ * the domeſtic effects of conqueſt diſappear any where, it is 
ſurely time to remove all political differences ſubſiſting 
between ihe vanquiſhed and their maſters; and by cn. 


ſequence the feudal ſyſtem, ought now every where im- 


mediately to be aboliſhed, as injuring both, the public 


and the proprietors in it; for though it originated from 


ſyſtem of conqueſt and of perſonal military ſervice, yet . 
N only the practice, but the very memory of both, ate 


now in general wholly. obliterated, except in hiſtory and 
lam books. — Since political wiſdom then muſt thus ne- 
ceſſarily be relaliue, becauſe man and his affairs are given 


0 change, by what cauſe is it, that diſcuſſion and ex- 
perience, Which are ſo ſerviceable i in other, caſes, are to 


be uſeleſs with an Ohject fo varying as that of govern- 
ment. By what: curious felicity is it, that the framers 
of a given government can have ſelected a form, not 


only the beſt poſſible for their own time, but even far 
every other ! —Inſtead of ſelection however, it is known, - 


that accident has been the an of moſt governments. 5 
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or © elſe the will of a few who deſigned to dere then 5 

ſelves only, and not the public. 3 

But thete is ofle argument upon the ſubject of FG 
in government,” which is perfectly ad hominem, an 


therefore incontrovertible by our opponents; which is 


that various much applauded governments are in them 
ſelves the acknowledged fruit of reuolution.— Thus in 


England, two kings were dethroned within a ſpace, of 


fifty years, and one of them executed, before wWwe at- 


tained that revolution in which we glory; ; and lawyers, 
like Judge Blackſtone, gravely confeſs, that if a revo- 
lation ſhould return in this country, with 1h "preciſe 
_ circumſtances attending that in queſtion;{ſuch. a revolution 


would be warranted even by law. It is not a century | 


ſince a revolution was made in the government of Scot- 
land, by its union with England; 8 and Ireland has lately 


5 -undergone material variations, and has ſtill others to ex- 
perience.— What European government indeed of any 


conſequence, can fairly boaſt of much antiquity, beſides 


the Venetian, of which (ſince I am forced to obſerve 


upon it) the very antiquity is a reproach to human na- 


ture? for it exhibits a metropolis, Which, in order to 


; . domineer over a large tract of country, takes part with 
one claſs of the country-inhabitants againſt the other; 


0 while its policy with reſpect to the people of the capital, 


is either to faſcinate them by amuſements and debau-: 


chery, or elſe to awe them by a police depending chiefly 
upon informers or aſſaſſins; this vaunted republic having . 


for its chief merit the talent of perpetuating its own 


miſchiefs.— How ſingular then is it for any to affirm, 1 


that we are to ſubmit to whatever government is once 


3 


* -eftabliſhed, though eſtabliſhed by tyrants; and therefore, 


_ - fince tyranny in a given period is likely to have its turn 


in every country, and when once in exiſtence, is by the 


een 
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time over-ſhadow the whole globe; and Pike the fate 

of all mankind. If this doctrine be thought too re- 
volting for our ſenſe and patience, where is the e | 
88 f there 1 is anysitt muſt he this; that every govern- 
ment may be changed at all times by a majority (of a 
8 Res DE ON: of thoſe | to Wiggin it wh gre and 


200d honeſt enough. "wholly to" ; defi a 1 5 de. 
Ahab £100 e Ie 0 
The Objection to ite den in political W 4 
dieren from” the evils attending tlie practical eſtabliſh- 


sad been in part 


ment of thoſe. alterations,” has alre 10 
noticed, but requires to be farther flightly mentioned ; 

for to what are thoſe evils generally owing ? Surely not 
_ neceſſarily to the public, when making a demand of 
their rights; but commonly to thoſe who reſiſt the cont 
: celion of theſe rights,” To borrow the phraſe of the 
Vulgar, it is the Second blow which makes the ſtruggle. 
Why then, are we to refuſe paying to a creditor, the 
s hundred pounds we owe him, becauſe he may claim 
t another hundred, to which he has no title Is not 
"Ain to commit an actua injuſtice i in our own perſons, 
from the fear of experiencing a poſſible injuſtice from 
others? And is not the denial the more remarkable, as 
the beſt hope which prudent men ought to entertain of 
ee 4 valuable reſidue of their preſent privileges, is 
fairly to ſurrender a certain uſeleſs portion of them, at a 


period when they can command a e commutation r for 
hs Sactifice. 85 20 8 5 211 1 Ws TY. St | 


7 


5 
* 


t is Ms . 1 es n to prove, gilt, 
er nations ought not to be governed by foreigners ; and 
next, that they 8 of 9 over: ee The 
e . | 
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as to ic revolutions, Theſe opinions form a me: 
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dium between thoſe of Mr. Burke and Mr. Paine, ag 
3H {hall prove by A ſhort Saile van doeh a dels 


authors. 51 
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its being and vitality, lies in the conſenting feelings of - 
the nation. Without. troubling. myſelf therefore Wi 


Paine (for. it is not my province here to examine his | 


general notions of government) I 'muſt obſerve, that 


when he ſays, that the Britiſh. nation has no conſtitu- 
tion, he means, that it has had no convention; that is, 


none founded upon a direct and univerſal repreſen- 


tation. A conſtitution however ſimply means, chat 
: i ſtem by which the ordinary governing powers of a F | 
nation are themſelves confeſſediy regulated; ; and it is 


plain, that we have a conſtitution in this ſenſe, not- 
withſtanding (as in the caſe of the Engliſh commen law) 


2 part of it is umuritten. To ſay at any time, that our 
conſtitution is endangered or perverted, is at once too 


: fide, will at. leaſt give che more weight to my opinions ” 
reſpecting the. limitations, which ought to have place, 


admit, that it has an eſſence, though the beſt proof of 


a, ſearch how our. conſtitution. originated, or even what 1 8 


is its nature, or its merit; I content myſelf with the 
aſſurance that it exiſts, and has obtai . 
acquieſcence . the erke Bou nemtge . 


another. Poe : 


14515 * 


A language She his, is not. prevent. es 4 re- : 
 folure. defence of that conſtitution, . or a reform. 3; for | 


it does not even preclude a revolution, which no one 
| however more than myſelf can deprecate, unleſs. 'un- 
Ty der the moſt peculiar circumſtances.” It clearly 2 
18 Wer eden that er 0 N are the ultimate 
; 3 i maſters; | 


ained the ſucceflive _ 


Sh. 


HET 


wiſer; 15 es Tanks ts, Jab 5 have already 
10 Bs con Ritution, | 7 Which 1 are! to remain 


a 


8 fore ever, becauſe ſome ind ” muſt Th exi 


— £ band ' for. ever, till "they : approve "of a Variation; 1 ct 
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- which, e bebe is. not vine to be Rp. 
„ F 

| poſed. . nation indeed appoints expreſs periods for 
the reviſio! on, of, Its government, uch a . proviſion” will 
then form 2 Fart of its. conflitution ; but fuch 1. pro- 6 
: viſion. is not yet a part of ours ; and in any event, it is 


more > ty Br in the infancy e of A conſtitution,” When 


22 


; i experience has not bad time to:  furnith, its ide nee : 
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87 the oe, thay in 1 more © advanced 3 


1 


ys is; 75 7 much beiter chan 10 825 anew, Aa we EY 
even. be cheerfully 1 1e what (Gngutar” 45 A 


Tho is 101 


ng” that TJ ower ”f making ellential changes in 1. 


> _thould relide in the ordinary, legiſlature; eſpecially o* - 
making ſuch changes as relate to the reſcinding of its 
own. innovations, or to the carrying into better ec 


"the Þirir of the conſtitution ; and. eſpecially. y too in . 


ES BK 


matt Where conventions are fo little habitual, "as 
5 Res be likely to cauſe conſiderable ferment, ſhould they 
| ogeur. If the people are properly enlightened and in- 
dependent, alterations Which are good, will be obtained 
| in this manner, at little riſque, © and bad ones wil 

| "eafily, be prevented, or elſe be ſpeedily redreſſed; and. Te 
the people : are not thus enlightened and independent, they 
'are.ſearcely fit for appearing in a convention. Can any 


i man of judgment, or of feeling, indeed, be fond of 
| RON, ons, 1 . 2 nation is tolled off 


1 
ak. 3 
2 if * 


OY 


BE 
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its "bale | into 1 —5 air, 1 its being cath "which 
fide will be left uppermoſt when it falls back again ? 
Is the mere call of a theoriſt to lead this nation to 
hazard the nuch which it enjoys in peace, for a ſmal 
addition, which it can probably only obtain by blood, 
even if it. obtains it at all, but which it may ſhed its | 
blood without obtaining? The dog, who dropped the 
ſubſtance to bite at the ſhadow, experienced only the 
boſs of that ſubſtance z but a nation in, the ſituation here 
painted, might not poly 1 eee loſs, but 
dreadful injury. 1 
What i is the attempt at a RL ai it fot 2 as 


: battle, in which, ſhould the people be. conquered, the nl 
conqueror will aQ upon. the ſyſtem, of conqueſt ;\ $i _ 


not an inter-regnum, even in caſe oĩ their being fupe- 


7 rior, in which they may afterwards have. to Rog pt | 3 : 
the villany or ignorance of their own. chiefs and 295 . 

| porters 3 and is it not a moment, in which foreigners Sg 
Z may intrude as enemies into their government, or as 1 
5 {ah into their concerns; in which the. minds of men 
| become embittered, families be divid ed, friends . 
ill the blood or plot the ruin of friends, Ty ' private 8 


duties of all forts be found in contention with public 


ones; trade alſo ſtagnate, credit vanith, and perhaps _ 


| the fields be untilled, and the induſtry, mofals a 


i humanity of the people become impaired ?—If it „„ 


3 


| cafe. in Which there i is nuch change called for, an © op- 7 


preſſed people may indeed ſhew zeal, but will pro- 
bably want temper and inſtrüction; and if there is 


8 Title required to be done, why. ca 11 in a tempeſt 46 ef. ” 
fect it? If the parties mean the bleffi ing for their h 
: day, alas, it may be dearly bought; and if for poſterity, _ 
it will be equally in time for them, if it can be effected ” 


- through the channel of a mild and Senerous reform, 
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"hich profeſſes. to retain all. which is good, and to 
| remove only what is bad; which aſſumes inſtantly 


What is practicable, and prepares the way for what is 


difficult; and Which by a juſt or indulgent proviſion 
ſor the incumbent, facilitates a more happy, as well as 
à more certain termination, of every abuſe.— Should 


the preſent ſtruggle, for example, on the fide. of France, 
_ he proſperoully, - has not its war, and have not indeed 


its mere armaments, againſt its external and internal 


enemies, coſt it millions upon millions, more than its 
Munder has produced to it; and if its ſtruggle ultimately 


fails, will not France have loſt all, merely from want- 


ing ſenſe and moderation. — In arbitrary governments, 
| ſucli ks was that of France, under its monarchy, or in 
_ Gſpatie, governments, like that of Turkey, attempts 
at Revolutions may often be plauſible, and when plau- 
ſible, will be juſtifiable; ; becauſe the provocation is al- 
ways ſufficient, and things. can hardly be made worſe, 


by an attempt failing. But in a country like England, 


which has a ęuiet means of reform open to it, and 
which, if it could accompliſh a Revolution, would have 
little to gain, becauſe it has comparatively little to alter; I 


and becauſe that little muſt be effected with wiſdom 
and with lenity; I fay, in England, the attempt at a 
Revolution, unleſs. under very extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, and with a view to preſerve, rather than to im- 


prove, would be madneſs; ; and the propoſition to that 
«ff, deſerving of every degree of reprobation and hor- 


rot. But were it otherwiſe, Revolutions do not re- 


; Auire to be preached; for when they are practicable, the | 


people will ſhew in a manner too marked to be miſ- 


_ taken, whether they are ripe or not for Joining in them; 


and the meaſures of the times in this reſpect, will of 


_"nemle Ae be up to the times. To aim, therefore, at 
e „ a Revolutions, | 
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Revolutions, Saber! e or prematurely, is an 
act of high imprudence, and even of injuſtice; for: 
though friendly to free diſcuſſions, - and convinced of 
the fair meaning of many of Mr. Paine's admirers; 


yet 1 muſt affirm, that certain parts of his writings 


Rave done great immediate miſchief to the cauſe of 


Liberty, and to its ſupporters, from having occaſioned 


a poſtponement of the great work of reform, and great 
unhappineſs to many individusls.— In ſhort, one of the 


moſt potent motives' for a reform is} that ir may extin- 


guiſh' that leaven, which at one period or another may 
1 5 a Revolution; a remedy. too deſperate ever to 
be applied, except when the diſeaſe is ſtill more del. : 


; perate than itſelf ; that is, only when real ie op- 


preſſes or threatens. The love of change is an embar- 
raſſing paſſion, often fatal to its poſſeſſors; ; and as there 
are 188. good changes, which are not gradual, 4 the 
« fearleſs great reſolve” ought to be left-to the romance 


ol the poets, and to be replaced by that better quality, ſo 
happily marked by the name of . an intrepid modera- 


tion ;?? which, while with firmneſs it choofes a line of f 


caution, with . es Executes whatever ww has 
. determined. J)) ͤ 8 


But in Toile this, 1 cannot be 3 to e ; 
mw 8 of r WE "hes: e e on Fay 
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miſtake, if flander is held equal to the work of reaſon; 


and if railing at an echo, is adopted as the means of 
£1 filencing it; for theſe things may chance to be rendered 15 


back with intereſt, ſhould occaſions change. At pre- . 


: ſent, - apparent proſperity and the abſence of all ſuf- 


picion, have. tranquillized the public on the ſubject of 
1 1 and while- Mee retain Tuch an . men 


— 
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may forget the inquiry, whether they have any fixed 
political ſecurity for-. the continuance it; but let room 


once be given, either for uneaſineſs or for jealouſy, and 
at will then ſoon appear, whether the mind of man in this 


country has not abandoned many prejudices, and made 


a progreſs, which will call for ſtrong grounds of ſatisſac- 
tion, before things can be calmed again. — Fooliſh, then, 


are thoſe, who place their ſafety on the mere poſture of 
events, and who feel themſelves ſecure when theſe are 


proſperous: for prudence requires ſuch a ſtability in 
every ſituation, that even adverſe circumſtances ſhall 


not injure it. And for this purpoſe, thoſe who are 
afraid of the progreſs of popular opinions have two 
meaſures before them, which are perſectly obvious, and 


both of which at preſent are completely in their power. 


The one is, to compound with the public for the ſur- 
render of whatever the public is likely permanently to 
object to, while (if 1 may uſe the phraſe with decency) 
4 good market. for it offers. For example; rotten boroughs 
and tythes, might now be ſure of receiving ample 


commutation, in conſequence of the eaſy temper and 


wealth of the public; and the bargain to the public would 


; 6 cheap at any price; for what is money to a nation, 
which could ſpend a hundred millions in acknowledged 


modes i in the American war, and as much more in unac- 
counted modes, or in gains and proſperity which were 
5 foregone, during or in conſequence of that war. And as 
to the Crown, who is it that would not joyfully add 
to its ſplendor. and means of gratification, if we were 


allowed in return to; abate its influence; and baving 


at the ſame time given a certain degree of indepen- 
dence to the Legiſlature, the farther progreſs of the 


executive power would no longer ſerve for alarm. 


The ſecond meaſure is, to educate the poor, on e 
953 abies, » 8 | n 
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'no other religious principle is Ferioutly igtülested with 


a political view, than bigotry, or in other words, than 
hating their neighbour ; and to whom no other mode 
of carrying their political wiſhes into effect, is pointed 
out, than that of violence. Violence has a double 
edge, which the doctrine of paſſive obedience will not, 
upon trying occaſions, be able to blunt; and no one can 
tell who it is five years hence, that will have to weild | 
this formidable weapon.— If political oObjections are 
thus removed on one ſide, and if the manners of 


the populace are ſoftened on the other, no popular 


writer will be able to diſturb our internal peace; Hbert7 


Vill no longer ſeek to build its temple upon the ſands of 


democracy; nor ambition 1 that vow ON. of 


all or nothing. if e 


What I have ſaid on the ſubject of nations 1 
Sanne, has thus I truſt, been ſufficiently guarded. 
as far as reſpeQs the Brit; nation but I ſtill defire 
to have my doctrines accepted in their full force, as 


far. as they reſpe& the revolutions of France and of 


Poland, 1 a view to e alone I 12 ee 


It now remains to d ſpeak rl Me; Burke. : 16-1 GI | 


— 1 kar neither to . nor to Gate Me. Burke, 
my concern being with his theories. Having endea- 
voured to overthrow his anti-revolutionary ſyſtem, 1 | 


Thall here ſeek to diſſipate the very materials of his 
edifice. Surrounded as it is by à thicket of meta- 


phyſics, it is difficult to find an approach to it; but in 


this, however, lies our only difficulty. To remove that 


difficulty, I ſhall tranſlate his metaphyſics into plajner 


language. Where eloquenee furniſhes the glaſs through 


deed we are to N an ai however hideous and 
. | | 9 55 deformed 


N R B NA AK 
= 4 eformed that. object may be in its native ch CL 
it is .caſy. by this means to diſguiſe.i its. outlines, 2nd. © 
decorate every part of it with falſe priſmatic colours; 
and the only remedy conſiſts, in withdrawing from be- 


fore the eye the deceitful medium, and truſting to day- : 


light and our ſenſes.—It is thus that we {hall proceed 
with. Mr. Burke ; rendering the ſubje& as little ab- 
ſtruſe, as its nature and his mode of treating it will 
admit. But I muſt premiſe that I ſhall anſwer no more 
of Mr. Burke, than can be wald as . to my 
| (OFT propoſitions... -. 
Lo alter a ne once i tte upon EN 
whether tacit. or expreſs, without the conſent of all the 
; Parties, Hays. Mr. Burke, is to break that compact. 
But may not a compact be obligatory during. its exiſtence, 
and yet at the; ſame time be diſſolubie far urgent reaſons. 
For example, if J apply to a phyſician to take charge 
| of my health, under a general engagement on my ſide 
to conform to his preſcriptions: does it follow, that I 


{Can never change this phyſician for negligence; 3 .0T 


does the contract imply, even while we remain to- 


gether, that I muſt never decline his preſcriptions, 


when notoriouſly i injuriqus ;. of which, the en ſurely, 
is but to feeling a judge? 
But our author goes further: for 15 FO that though | 
| ei, ſociety. might be at firſt a voluntary act, it is con- 
tinued down under a permanent covenant, attaching 
upon every new individual without any formal a of his 
otun. His proof of this is, that men come into the 
- community partaking conjointly of its benefits and of 
its duties; and that, duty being always compulſive, 
:duty and will. are contradictory terms; (the compulſion, 
-in the. caſe jn queſtion, ariſing, he ſays, from the re- 
-lations of man to man, and of man to God, which are 
„„ | 8 Plubiinly 


\ 
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K: {© ulm not matlert of choice.) Thus, then, we ſabe 
our author's ſyſtem extended againſt us not only for 
- _ but even from generation to generation; and thence, 
to go back to our i uſtration, we are to conclude that 
children muſt ſubmit through endleſs time, 10 e 
| medical government of | ſome certain perſons, merely / 
| -becauſe theſe happen to be deſcended from their father's 
Phyſiciag.— But let us obſerve here, as being curious 
= in Mr. Burke's 'reafoning,” that mention is made only ä 
| of the duty attaching to one party in the political com- 
pact, namely the people; 5 notwithſtanding|' Political 
governors have at leaſt as much duty to fulfil, as the 
people. If theſe governors, | when they commit ex- 
; ceſſive wrongs, ſhould, be thought for cogent reaſons, 
Mp "> be invielable ; yet ſurely it does not follow; that they 
| 5 are never to be removeable ; 'or that their high and i im- 
| | pPaortant duties are to be leſt without any correſponding 
; on ſanction for enforeing them; (eſpecially as à part of 
= the crime of the government may have conſiſted, in de- 
1 priving the people of the means of fulfilling its portion 
- of the compact. But in the next place, let me aſk, 
what becomes of Mr. Burke's hypotheſis, in caſes 
| Z  -where' there is no compact, and where the conſtitution 
is neither wiſe nor juſt, or elſe has been perverted, 
or laſtly has failed in gaining the general approbation ? e 
Where is its obligation under ſuch cireumſtances? Is 
there any thing in a nation, either greater or more 
=> important, than the whole nation itſelf; and ſhall the 
| nation bow down before an idol, which is not of 116 
on making. Should any one here proceed in error, . 
- _ , ill: farther than Mr. Burke, and affirm, that compact 
and juſtice are wholly out of the queſtion, and that 
government belongs only to the ſirongeſt; ; this is to put | 
"A matter at iſſue 8 the queſtion. of force; ; and man- 
33 3 kind ; 
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Kind have Hehe cout their'prudence'as't6 the time 3 
-of reviving this conteſt, in caſes where the government 
Which is impoſed is bad. IT ſhall not particularly reply _ 4 
© in this place, to what Mr. Eurke ſays of the true baſis ß 3 4 
government, of its benefits, or of its duties; having al- | T2 f 
| 5 ready diſcuſſed theſe queſtions. But I think it neceſſaty 1 
4 do add, that when, inſtead of benefits, a government ſhall 
: have inflicted curſes, a nation ſeems then to be permitted 
by che tenor of this part of Mr. Burke's own hypotheſis, 
to inſtitute a better government; and when inſtituted, it 
will, I hope, under every hypotheſis, be held a duty to 
hand it unimpaired to poſterity ; ; 2 duty, which we find 
from hiſtory, has been acknowledged by all nations in 
8 critical circumſtances.— As to Mr. Burke's grave appeal 
to the duty owing from man to man, and from all | 
% men to God,“ it is clear that this appeal takes the WW 
whole of this diſcuſſi on for granted; and that if theſe | 3 
duties are proved to operate on my ſide of the eueſtion, 
; inſtead of Mr. Burke's, I ſhall myſelf be intitled by vir- 
tue of his own reaſonings, to the benefit of ſuch appeal, 
in favour of my own poſitions. Let the reader therefore 
_ «conſider; this ſubject, either with a view to duty or to 
© happineſs, to theory or to practice (which in large ob- 
eas often Come” to Aw! AO AE + and 9 125 
conteſt. „ 5 
The next 3 of Mr. Burke, I confeſs ſurpriſes 
were Winnt to deny, that the baſis of government „ \'7 
pends upon the majority, he ſays, that a people being but 
a corporation, When they break the compact which gives 
them a corporate form, they are no longer a people; and 
that among diſbanded men, no majority can operate, ſince 
one man cannot bind anther, It is ſingular, that a per- 
fon who thus calls for unanimiiy in a ſtate of nature, 
-ſhou d make numbers e for ſo little in a ſtate of fo- 
Dog | | | | eirty. 
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ciety. But he Forgets, that this Abende! body is be 


more diſbanded than it was previous to the preſent ſtate 
ol ſociety; 3 and that it is difficult to prove, that the diſ- 


ſolved e Was ef e formed, in con. 


. of een to w rer the Keys im- 


poſſibility of obtaining a frequent unanimity; ſo that if 
the ſociety has to decide upon various queſtions, a deciſion 


cannot be had, without the means of deciſion are given, 


namely, the voice of a majority 5 hich majority may. 
at pleaſure, fix its eon eee in all een 
OTROS. rg T7 45 

But . 8 Gn will. not N = ans, 
| 5 allows PE caſts and privileged characters, 
+ under the name of a natural ariſtocracy; in great mul- 
utudes of whom, acting together, he recognizes. the 
poople- without whom (that is, without which portion 
of the people), he apparently admits neither influence nor 


contravention to exiſt, on the part of the public, in mat- 


ters of government, (even if he admits it then.) I muſt 


here obſerve, that Mr. Burke's natural ariſtocracy wholly | 


. excludes that claſs of men, who, without being able to 
take part in public affairs themſelves, yet can appreciate 
characters ſufficiently well to appoint: repreſentatives to 


act for them; and this I conſider as a {fuſer A 


to his ypc on this e 


— 
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vert to that momentous queſtion, whether the natura! 


rights of man (as they are called) are at any time to 
ſtand compromized and affected by incidental circum- 


ſtances:— I anſwer boldly, that they are, for firſt, large 


and extenſive concerns, in proportion to their magnitude, 
have a claim to be ſeparated from more general rules, 


* 


and | 
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| ie be alidends diſtindt eafes⸗ and to be decided 
upon as ſuch aecording to their own bearings and 
operations; and in the next place, I take the firſt right | 
S man to be, that of being. as happy as poſſible, conſiſtently , 
with the ſame right in other men; (every other right being 
* ſubordinate to this leading right, and ferving only as a 
means to this end.) In the vaſt ſyſtem of ſociety, there- 
fore, if it ſhould happen, that a large deſcription of men 1 
ſhould be found below that temperament, either of vir- 7 ; 
tue or of knowledge, which is neceſſary to enable them | 
to aſſiſt either directly or indirectly, in judging of the 
general welfare; the happineſs of the whole will re- 
quire (as is ſhewn in my letters) the excluſion of fuch 
portion from all interference in politics, (at leaſt unleſs 
in particular caſes;) an excluſion, which, though i it is. | 
much to be lamented, and as ſoon as poſſible to be ter- — 
minated, yet is, with reſpect to all good purpoſes, only 7 2 
nominal; ſince the exerciſe of a faculty of judging is 
only denied to thoſe who really are deſtitute of the 
faculty itſelf. —In a ſtate of nature, then, and preparatory _ 
to forming a convention, men may be ranged into three 
claſſes, with reſpe& to politics ; namely, thoſe who can 
judge for themſelves, thoſe who can find others to judge 
for them, and thoſe who can do neither properly. Dele- 
gation (which is neceſſary both upon a mechanical prin- 
_ ciple for numerous bodies, and alſo to impart in the | 
preſent inſtance the means of action to the middle claſ ? 
mixes the firſt and ſecond claſs into one; and thus „ 
ſecures the co-operation of the greateſt poſſible portion 
of | the ſociety. I ſee no other procedure than this to 
be purſued in thoſe ſtates, which pretend to the freeſt 
ſyſtems of repreſentation; and in all other ſtates, great 
as is the bleſſing of à free repreſentation, it ought at 
firſt, like light and food to men who have been famiſhed 
CE LEN. ; in 
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in dungeons, to be charily adminiſtered. Thus we ſee 


that our chief and prominent political right is, that we 


ſhould be happy that education is a great inſtrument 


in forming our characters; that the deſideratum of all 


ſocieties ought to be, to impart rights and bleſſings to ä 


the greateſt number; that acting by delegation and 


by majorities, are neceſſary mechanical expedients; 
and that ſince a minority muſt exiſt in all ſocieties, in- 
ſtead of attempting to leſſen the numbers of it by per- 
ſecution, the eaſe of this minority ought to be con- 


ſulted by every indulgence, as the beſt conſolation for 


the neceſſity of ſubjecting it to general laws. Shall a 


” 


a diſciple of Mr. Burke, after allowing the original | 


inſufficiency of one man to bind another by the means 


of the voice of a majority. contend for the competence 


of one primary vote of unanimity, given only by hy- 


potheſis, confirmed only by mere majorities ſince the 
flood by a like hypotheſis, paſſed perhaps with the crude- 
neſs or violence of a French decree, and in any event in- 


croached upon by ſuch numberleſs innovations, that con- 


trary to the ſhip of Delos, it no longer admits a ſcholaſtic 
- queſtion whether its identity and continuity is not long 
ſince utterly vaniſhed ; I ſay, ſhall a diſciple, of Mr.. 


Burke, (even ſhould his maſter refuſe ſuch a boon of 


juſtice,) view. with any other ſentiment than that of 
tenderneſs, all modern abertations from unanimity, | 


whether in church or ſtate, and contend. that govern- 
ments ovght to be conducted upon a principle of ex- 
cluſion, rather than that of comprehenſion ?—So much, 


15 then, muſt ſuffice. for. general notions on the ſubject 


of revolutions, as far as thoſe of Mr. Burke and myſelf 
ſtand in contradi tion; referring to Mr. Burke% Appea 
from the 81985 to the ap N, n as "Ns den exhibirion ot 
his own. J; Ee he 7220 a „„ 4; 07} 1 OO 
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An N of Mr. Burke' s noted phraſe of the 
40 « finih multitude” uſed in à former publication, kit Is - 
with reluctance 1 obferve, that a diſdain of the poor is 
generally accompanied with A diſpoſition to applaud the 

great. But if the Poor are really of the deſcription of 
ſwine, the ſpell of the inchantreſs, Circe, which has 
been potent enough to effect it, I ſay, this ſpell conſiſts 
only of ignorance and vice; and the fole mode of re- 
E beſtiality, and to 'make them fit companions 
again for the too contemptuous Ulyſſes, is to com- 
municate to them knowledge and virtue. The poor, 
lured by ſpecious pretexts and promiſes, have been de- 
ceived i TP their 1 odious ſituation. . | Hs 
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-oF thrones around, with MY coverings grac 5 
With ſemblance fair, th" unhappy : men ſhe plac'd. 

But venom'd was the bread and mix'd the bowl, 
Wich drugs of force to darken all the ſoul? . 5 
Soon in the luſci ous feaſt themſelves rn loſt,” 1 


And drank oblivion of their native coaſt,” LY ah. 3 
at her circlivg wand the goddeſs waves, ET 
Jo hogs transforms them, — and the ity: receives, | „ 


e more was ſeen the human form divine; 

| Head, face, and members, briſtle i into fine: 54 25 gal 
Still curſt with ſenſe, their minds remain 5g To, a 
ED And their own voice affrights them when they groan. 755 1 
5 Meanwhile the Goddeſs; in diſdain, eto 
The walt and acorn, (brutal food!) and 5 | 
The fruits of cornel, as their feaſt around. 
—Think't thou by wit ro mode] their — 5 ? - 

© Sooner ſhalt thou, a ſtranger tethy hae. fe 
Fall prone, their equal. Firſt, thy danger know ; ; 
_ Then, take the antidote the gods beſtow ; 

And haftening to the ſties, ſer wide the aber 

op wn and drive the as herd before. 
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nenn out they raſh ich general 5 0 TH 
Enormous beaſts, diſhoneſt-to the eye. 3 Fe 2 888 » 
No tougch'd with counter · charms, they ae 10. | 
pf And ſtand majeſtic 7 and recall d to. MER» 1 Ws 2 r 
T Thoſe hairs, of late that briſt led FEY En. 8 
© Fall off, miraculous effect of art! e bs > 0 


„ all the form in full proportion if py ale, moor 
£6 More young, more large, more i to our e 


. 


For myſelf (who. nibil be a me. je alienum / = 


3 am thoroughly. convinced with Rouſſeau, that if men 
are bad, man himſelf 1 Is good; or at leaſt, which i is the 
ſenſe in which I accept the politon, capable « of being 
rendered ſo by education. and care. It is indeed a fort - 
of begging of the principle, firſt to neglect t the poor, and 
then to oh that 0 are too. Falls AI for 9 55 or for 
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tyramid, which ES to. every mae eee ſo- 
ciety in its actual ſtate, I CORCELVE,'- that thoſe. who 

form the lower portions of it, may, in conſequence of 
the power of knotulsdge to direct, of mechanics to aid, 
of conomy to ſpare, and of peace to protect; I conceive, 
I ſay, that the poor may eaſily have their labours 
leſſened, their comforts increaſed, and their gratifications 
extended beyond their preſent meaſure, without either 
loſs, riſque or inconvenience to the opulent ; and the 
more ſo, in proportion to their education. Is it not a 
general ſcandal that the chief conſolation of the poor, 8 
in moſt countries, is liquor; 35 and that nothing i is thought | 
ſo dreadful, as to let them retain any time at their com- 

mand; though, ae men are rendered innocent by 

3 : . | education, : 


þ 
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edel har ant bh , Bone 8 eee or cheaper in- 


dulgence to them, than Jifure?—Oh! hiſtory, unfold 
thy pages, reddened with blood and blackened with 


erimes, and tell us, why it is, that our rulers waſte the 
labour of man by wars, and neglect his education. Is 


it becauſe, if they improved mankind, they muſt im- 
prove themſelves ?—After all that we have ſuffered, on 


account of their ambition, are they yet, then, to learn; 
firſt, how little wars add to their felicity; and next, 


that we, their ſubjects, are always 500 1 when 
| mw purſue merely a negative conduct. I Of 
I fay this, fearleſs of axf6peiſiniion; Footed 
prove, that I am no enemy to kings, who are formed 
to | give great conſiſtence to an old government, in con- 
ſequence of having a deep ſtake in it; and who by pre- 


e the poſt of ambition, ſerve to quiet the at- 
termpts of all "preteiiders ; for as te the expenee of 


| Vings; it is to be held as nothing to à great ſtate, and 


eſpecially if it is the price of quiet. Our own conſti- 


tution has many excellencies. I am not critical to learn 
its origin, any more than is the Egyptian, to trace back 


the Nile to its ſource, as long as it fertilizes his fields. 
1 find limited monarchy eſtabliſhed, and I confirm it 


las 1 have a night te do) by my aſſent; convinced, that 
it only requires to be practiſed upon its own principles, 
to make us happy. And when we look through Europe, 
it muſt certainly ſeem a peculiar bleſſing and pride to 


Us, that @ man can riſe up in our ſenate, aud warn the 
prince whenever he is doing wrong; and thus fearleſsl7 
embody and give voice to the public opinion. — If a 

reform ſhall take place in parliament, its votes will tell 

the ſame to the prince, ſtill more efficaciouſſy; Which 


| _— make reform "ſeem terrible to a courtier. But let 
oro wo: as theſe timid N conſult the 


tenor 
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tenor of our experience, and they will find, as. of late, ; 
that Whenever the people paſſeſs eaſe, and think. they 
have ſufficient ſecurity ſor: its | continuance, they. grow: 
careleſs: in matters of government; and if wars ſhall be 
avoided in future, as the people will thence grow richer; 


they will thence. again become more indifferent abbut 


their taxes. Let a reform then anticipate their wiches G 
that thoſe who have to grant it, may them felvss adjuſt 
its manner and its meaſure.— But if it is to ſtand ach 
journed to trying times, (and wh can be the Warant 
for futurity,) and if the public ſhall; have to preſcribe | 
the, whole, the changes, whenever they occur, way 
men become more extenſive, and harſh. — But it is is hat 
in this view only, that reform is neceſſary to our ſe; 
curity. but in another ; for hat. has moſt contributed 
10 give or to preſerve our freedom is, Hirſt, our inſular 
ano which has ſuperſeded the uſe of a ſtanding 
army, and at. the, fame; time has favoured trade and in- 
dependent fortunes in the middling ranks; and, next, 
the circumſtance of our poſfeſſing a family upon the 
throne, which, till of late yeats, has found it neceſſary 
for its u ſafety, to maintain revolutionary principles. © 
On the whole then, when the Nats. of public affairs is 
duly conſidered by wiſe and g0od.: men, they will be 
more and more convinced, that; nothing is more ad- 
viſeable, than a ſenſible aud atiticipated reform: But, 
alas! who. dares indulge himſelf- in the proſpett of it, 
When it is ſo commonly the nature of 1 to Wait * 
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55 the public. I ſhall here indeed conclude my pteface, 


as I have. already done my letters, yet I deſign to venture 


once more upon the: W the public, by adding 
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' a ſhort poſtſcript* ; extorted by the late declarations made 

from authority, on the ſubje& of co-operating with the 

| concerted ſovereigns of Europe, and reſiſting all ac- 
commodation with France. If error is obſtinate, truth 

alſo is fertile, and I hope it will finally prevail by its 2 

own operation, not only over error, but over an 55 5 
Na 1290 more ne nt ſuch ſhall exiſt. 
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1 i with! ines ſas 1 ns Cat myſelf called 
upon to protract my communications, in conſequence | 
of the unexpected and increaſing dangers of public affairs. — 
But truſting that apology will be ſuperfluous, if I can * 
intereſt the public attention, I ſhall proceed to ſtate te 
recent declarations made by authority, on the ſubject of _ — 
the war' with F Trance, with a view to ' follow them with 
remarks: z ͤ.. EE 2 OO ney 75 
The Wet of ig is Majeſty 8 I in Ke an- 
nounees no preſent deſign of liſtening to negotiation, 
but ſolely the purſuit of peace through the medium of 
wur; it offers no hope even of an early iſſue to the con- 
eſt; and it gives the melancholy double notice, that we | 
are to perſevere in vigorous exertions by land, and that „ 
we are actually embarked in a concert with | foreign + | - 
| Powers. —Miniſtry' have declared farther, in their par- 
| echt character, TA any n 0 e would | 
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„ die not expe. that m my | poſteript — have run ito its Show 
; length, till 1 took my pen in hand, two days after the delivery of the 
#2 Spetell from the throne, © Indeed, three n new Paragraphs have b been added * 
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PREFACE 


be impolide! and unſeemly, if not ungratefal, awd 
the confedermes 5 fraudalent and diſcouraging: towards 
the nation; nugatory in itſelf, from the want of proper 


organs to ebnduct it on the ſide of France; and im- 


Provident, by betraying our terms at preſent, when ſuc- 


ceſs may enable us to improve them hereafter. Tbdey | 


have ſtated, that war has not yet performed its office 
upon the French by producing either terror, ſecurity, or 


indemnity; that the evils which it is inflicting upon 
ourſelꝭ es, 2. not of an amount to require its termi- 
nation; that it is new in politics to ceaſe a defenſive 5 
war, merely becauſe an enemy ceaſes his aggreſſion; . 
-that if the war is nof purſued effeQually; at preſent, it 
may ſoon again return upon us; and that nothing there- 
Foxe can make peace adviſable under ſuch circumſtances, 
but neceffity, or the overthrow of obnoxious perſons or 
principles in France, or à diminution. of the French 
power and an increaſe of our own. As to the. mode of > 
- purſuing the war, it is-t& be either external or internal; 
Mr. Burke adding, with the concurrence tas Lam in- 
formed) of Mr. Pitt, that it is lawful to employ; infur- 
rections, diſſentions, and diſtreſſes. in every ſhape,z and 
both ef them aſſerting, that it is allowable, if the war 
gives opportunity, to change the government of France. 
EI have aimed to make this ſtatement cortect, becauſe 
having to combat the war, and not the miniſtry, it 


would only be tb increaſe. my trouble, were I to con- 


: jure up phantoms merely to lay them again. 
The ßirſt and meſt natural obſervation; here Ty: that 


the profeſſed objects of the. war are actually. 


by the ſafety of thoſe allies, of whom the immediate 
attack was ſolely occafioned by ourſelves ; f by the re- 
55 pulſe of the French from all thole territories. where = 
. alone we e 7 prevented to dread their eſſabliſh· 8 
28 ä 38 2 . ment; 
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| Hers 45 this unanimous: repeal of the French decres, 
_ reſpecting interference in the interior of foreign coun- 
tries; and by the demonſtrated nullity of our domeſtic | b 
© _ dangers from French intrigues. —If'we with for farther l 
conceſſions or ſecurity from France, what is more — 
natural, (and what more conſiſtent, in the be den. — 
Burke, wich our relation to man and to God,) than 12 

to demand ſuch, in the way of negotiation 3; which has a DO. 
fecund time, knocked loudly and uninvited at our doors; | | 


and which may be purſued without any relaxation in f 
the immediate operations of the war. Avarice itſeilt 
Can offer no objection to this procedure; ſince it is eaſy. | 
ko ſignify, that the terms to be required now, if refuſed 
by the French, will hereafter be inhanced, in proportion 
6 our ſubſequent expences and advantages. Does it | 7 
- Happen, then, that a ſtill worſe motive, than even | 1 
© OarIces: precludes: negotiation; and that we are afraid b ft 
to diſcloſe the real objects of the war, too early and | 
Sund to the Britiſh nation, leſt they't ſhould TOS tos. 
cid e nn 5 | oy | 
But the ee it is > a ſaid, are not to LE 
1 e e who in politics is to be truſted? Shall — 
we afk Poland, Bavaria, Holland, or Turkey, whether . 5 
we are to put confidence in princess What are military | 
and naval eſtabliſhments; what is the uſual fate of | 
_ treaties, which become multiplied from their very fra- . 
gility ; what the applauſe given to conquerors, the cold  _. _ \'} 
__ pity lent to thoſe who are.conquered, and the reputed 
-- rempoſſibility of eſtabliſhing a congreſs to decide national 
differences by pacific arguments; what are all. theſe, 
I ay, bot ſo many proofs, that faith and juſtice do not 
iünhabit courts II we allow, therefore, that the French, | 
Wie others, are not to be truſted; ſtill it will not follow, 
chat they are not, like others, to de e Wh, 
„„ 8 | Treaties. : 
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Treaties of peace have other ſanions; beſides integrity. 


They reſt, for example, upon the calculations of an 


adverſary, reſpecting the probability of ſucceſs; in 2 | 
war, the coinparative coſt of it, and the concurring 
zeal or obedience of the nation which is to MM 


it, —And here let us afk, whether the new government 


11 France, after having feated itſelf among the poten- 


tates of the earth by an univerſal ratification of its re- 


volution, will be likely to renew the war upon the late 
= frantic. plan, which. has excited all Europe againſt: it, . 
and rendered it impoſſible for it to find an ally? Let 
us remember again and again, that one of the chief 

offences given by the monarchy to France, was its 
belligerent paſſion; that France in the early moments 
of its revolution, was (profoundly indifferent to foreign 


affairs, though inſulted by many, and menaced by all 


foreign powers; and that it did not invent its ſyſtem _ 
of fraternity for the poor filly reaſon, that a tavern meeting 


had propoſed it, but to enable it to turn its then new con- 


queſts in the Netherlands to ſome account. But ex: 5 N . 
perience keeps a dear ſchool, in which even fools learn 
wiſdom, and in this fchool the French. illuſion has been 


3 


cured. The French have invited, and none have liſtened; 


they have, piped and none have danced; * the enthu- 


ſiaſm even of the commenalty in foreign countries, is ſo 5 


far from being with them, that it is againſt them; and 


tze ſoldiers and ſeamen of their enemies, whom they 
expected to ſee deſerting by bands in order to come and 
receive bribes and liberty. among them, hug their pre- 5 
ucdices and even their chains, and fight againſt them - 
with an inveteracy which ſeeks their very extermi- 
nation. The ſame. enthuſiaſts, therefore, who. have 
riſen unanimouſly; to vindicate their rights,.and.to. eat 
foreigners ; will not march. again into foreign, countries, 


* 
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eb with their blood, fer uhwilliz ng pupils; 
nor will they waſte! their treaſure, or expoſe their ter- 
titory and commerce to ravage, for the purpoſe of in- 


ſtructing thoſe, in whom they have no intereſt; and who 
may ſo much more eaſily be inſtructed by example, 
by printing - preſſes, and by time. And as the new 


; | government of France i is more popular | than that of 
bother countries, there is no nation which is more certain 
of ſeeing theſe wiſhes for a ſyſtem of peace, fulfilled, 


than that of France. —Beſides, if candor will here foria - 


moment recollect itſelf, it muſt be ſeen; that in all new 
__ purſuits, the mind of man is apt to over- act its part. - 
In medicine, it is long before its beſt part is found: to 
5 conſiſt, in following nature, or in doing nothing; ſim- 
plicity and the abſence of effort, are alſo among the 
lateſt acquiſitions of taſte ; toleration (as it is improperly. 


called) and charity, are ftill leſſons to be learned by the 
pretended diſciples of one, who commanded us to love 
our neighbours; ; "theoriſts of all kinds, in proportion | 


as they are perſuaded of the importance of their pro- 
jects, are apt to ſeek for the iron hand of power 
to ſupport them; and if the ſpread of liberty has, in 
like manner, been attempted” by forcible or irregular 
means, thoſe at leaſt have no right to complain, who 
dy a like violence, have ſought to propagate ſlavery. 


The proſpe& was magnificent and ſeemed feaſible to 


the enthuſiaſt, of being able to liberate the whole world 


from bondage; and when ſovereigns had fr ot concerted: 


a league againſt them, the attack upon ſovereigns ſeemed 
a meritorious retaliation.— But the folly has firſt paſſed 
away on that ſide, where it was at leaſt the moſt diſin- 
tereſted and beſt intended; and if the cruſade again 


France has not been abandoned as ſincerely, as the 


erufade which it! after warde W to lee out of 


e " "081 France, 


F 


France, it is 1 becauſe we geen to keep 8 


war. Each ſide, in ſhort, with our permiſſion, may no 


N eaſily; be brought 0 4 better underſtanding, than if the 


war had not oecurred; eſpecially as France has ſufficient 


{elf-conceit to think,” that ſhould her bordering neigh- 


bours remain only as they did, (without being converted; 


28 was projected, into barriers of freemen between her- 
ſelf and arbitrary princes 3) ſhe is at leaſt as ſaſe, as was 
Louis EY when be 154 ee al e adverſe to 


| him. . Fs 7 


If the Bach are Paid e BY 45 alain he ks 
4 obligation to treaties, we ſhall by varying the words, 
and by. ſpecifying the different deſcriptions of treaties, 
ſoon detect what, by a gentle name, I ſhall only here 


call a miſapprehenſion in their accuſers,— Treaties, it 
muſt be. remarked, are various; for they conſiſt of of- 


Cale Os defenſive d treaties for mer 


| A and treaties He" bac * Tbe Sabie: bl | 


offenſive alliances; which are indeed every. where ex 


ploded, except in thoſe. very cabinets, which are now 
combined againit France. They conceive alſo thoſe 5 
alliances which are defenſror, to be ſuperfluous to power- 


ful ates; unequal alſo in the burthen they impoſe. on 


e 


the fide of the honeſt, becauſe by the honeſt only, they. 
are ſtrictiy obſerved; premature alſo, inaſmuch as caſen 


af Hrict defence will commonly produce afſj ſtance, at 
the moment; and laſtly, too implicit and per nptory 5 
in their nature to be ſatisfactory, as they leave. little 
room for the diſcuſſon of the cauſe of che quarrel. 


It will not be pretended, that France has any need of 


foreign mercenaries; and an averſion; therefore to ihis 


deſeription of ſorce is peculiarly natural to a country, 


W 5 , N (hb: return ol peace to diſband 
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n whole of its ſtanding armies. As to commercial 


_ yreaties, as the French theoriſts are in general advocates 
for a free trade. we muſt not wonder at their diſlike to 
enter into bonds, either for its control, or ſor its præter- 


natural encouragement. But as to treaties of peace, the 


French; have never in any period or in any manner 
denied the wiſdom of ſuch, and much leſs the obligation 
created by them; for this would in effect have been 


to declare for the perpetuity of war. In four caſes, in 
which treaties have lately been diſcuſſed in France, in 
nothing have they varied from theſe principles. France 
acknowledged the operation of à defenſive league with - 
Spain z and armed to aſſiſt her in the quarrel reſpeQing 


Nootka Sound; for which the immediate return of Spain 


is, a foilhleſs attack upon France, When the machi- 
nations of Auſtria had excited Europe againſt her, ſhe 


declared, as ſhe had right to do, that the treaty of 1756. 
| which was always onerous, was by this injury ip/o. faffo 
vvided. When General Monteſquiou had coyenanted 
with Geneva for the preſervation of old treaties which 


reſpected the internal government of Geneva, and for 
punctilios which threw a doubt upon the good faith of 


France; ſhe ſubſtituted a new treaty, . whoſe principles 


for my own. part, I know not how to controvert. And 

2s to their commercial treaty with England, our alien 
Act and proceedings reſpecting corn, may ſhew, that no- 
_ thing bur violence led them to diſſolve, what yet they 


had long complained of as unequal. With regard to 


the diſmiſſal of the Swiſs troops, none will affirm that 


the officers of theſe corps, were inclined to ſerve the new 
government with the neceſſary fidelity and zeal; and the 


ww 


ſeduction of the men was only deemed a conſequence .of 


te French theory, that every adult perſon. may chooſo 
his e : and —.— e was due to the 
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5 Swiss officers: Who honorably (as" may be Wag uh for 1 
themſelves retired, yet ſince the French profeſſed to = 
grant it, whatever Is ſhort of their due is matter of-detail, 5 
more than of principle, and ſubje& at all times to ne- 
gotiation and reparation.— With regard to the affair f 
the Scheldt, it was a meaſure (and perhaps a treacherous 
meaſure) originating in their executive council; and 
which admits of much diſcuſſion, on both ſides; but 
in which, on the whole, I think the French clearly wrong, 

een upon their own principles. —If ; the French have 

- * wiſhed, however, to change their allies, 1 is not this com- 
mon alſo to all governments, which are ſwayed by the 
fluctuating paſſions or intereſts of individuals, whether 

they are kings or miniſters,” or the wives,  miſtreſſes, 

2 flatterers or | domeſtics of ſuch j all of whom: are liable 

to the ſtill farther change conſequent upon death? And 

s not all this tendency to change, peculiarly common 

„ caſes of revolution : But it muſt always be remem- 

8 bered, in favour of the French, that when they were 

„ to diſcuſs the queſtion of treaties, they always 

5 conſidered ee e as mn T5 of ror ner 5 

RE rent a os thn colon 
4 11 the Spas 7 7 parties in 8895 are een 
ä to be an obſtacle to peace, let us remember. that among | 
other fluctuations, better men may hereafter arrive at 
= Per in" France ; and that nothing can be more 
—_______  'friendly/to the progreſs of ſuch: a party, than peace. 
Bad however, as the preſent men may be thought, 
peace is their wiſh alſo. ' Deſperation may change that 
with, and produce two circumſtances; each of a nature 
| to aggravate the other; firſt,” that of the rendering the 
| * rene as e as the 1 followers of Mohammed; : 
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— | 135 PEI Ret; that of eſtabliſhing among them more 01 "leſ 
| b an agrarian law. Should only half of the French 
nation, by retiring to the ſtrong holds of France, be able 
| to adopt the ſyſtem in queſtion, that half might ſoon 
communicate it by force, neceſſity, or contagion to the 
Other half. And againſt this evil, the holding in pay a 
1 knot of miſcreants ſtationed at Paris, will be no ſecurity 
1 whatever. When immenſe maſſes of - men are thrown” into 
action by powerful motives, it is then that we are in the 
ſituation to ſee the greateſt phznomena, of which hu- 
man nature is capable; not ſuch as are familiar to tlg 
lhort-lived, contraQed experience of men in office; 
but ſuch are recorded in the immenſe book of ages. — 
I pretend not in this to propheſy, but to caution; con- 
ceiving that the magnitude of the evil, ſhould it in anyx 
degree arrive, will 80 far to atone. for the ſuppoſed de- e 
fect of probability i in it. Inſtead therefore of talking of 3 
the fluctuation of parties, let us advert to the fluctuation 3 
of events ; and recollect, that if all France ſhould be 
conquered, except a ſingle faſtneſs, - from that faſt- 
bs "neſs a new deluge: may iſſue to overſpread Europe. Tn. 2 
„„ proud phlegm and inflexible ſeverity of German 55 
Conqueror can never fail to revolt the gay conceit and ( 
ceeaſy ſociability of a Frenchman ; and no effort of France _ 
will be fo terrible” as that, which it will make, when 
loaded with chains, to throw off ſuch a conqueror. 
N N then are we to purſue the war at ſuch riſque, and 
to puſh the ſpring back to its laſt meaſure of reaction? 
"Why by ſhort-ſighted, (and if I may be allowed a ſtrong 
expreſſion) by Half witted politics, are we to endanger 
the riſe of a war upon a new principle, which may laſt 
for centuries to come, Which will firſt be abandoned 
(upon account of its expence) by the Germans who 
2 na 1 will Ty a never-dying: torment to its cloſer 
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"neighbours, x 
will eyery where occaſion, and by rendering France the 
- relortiot every hardy adventurer, may form a new Algiess 
in the heart of Europe? Why do we not try che ex- 
periment of letting the evil die away by quiet, which _ 
will as naturally happen as waves ſlacken, when the 
winds ceaſe i. If we ridicule theſe fears, becauſe of the 
French diviſions, then ſurely we may yentnre abs _ : 
with a nation ſinking from its diviſions | + | | 


= 


villengender new revolutions by the diſtreſs it 


If the queſtion ſhould recur, then, wich , are 3 
to treat, let the old anſwer alſo recur: treat and make 


peace at all times, with thoſe who can make war; with 
thoſe who can give orders to 400, ooo men to fight, or ta 
diſband; and who, when they ſpeak for themſelves, ſpeak 
for the men in France who arg moſt turbulent and reſt- 
leſs. —Peace, like rain to the parched earth, or like repoſe 
after agony, is too great a bleſſing to be rejeed by a har - 
raſſed and blockaded nation, becauſe conel uded only 
by a nominal government, or by baſe authors. The 
War will not hereafter eaſily, be renewed. for mere am- 
bition, though now continued for defence; ſor to 
renew it would be dangerous as well as futile, unleſs oe 
the nation ſhould concur, contrary- to its intereſts and ta 
5 probability. Beſides, the men with whom we may have to 
treat in France, are not military, but civil; their object being 
internal, and not external, and if plunder is their deſign, 
chey will naturally an iſh to have it free from danger. Mere 
peace, in ſhort, conſidered as the ceſſation of war, is a 
bargain ſo good, that every party ſucceeding to thoſe who 
make it, muſt, for its own fake, reſpect it, ſince lucri 5 
bonus odor ex quolibet : But if we add hard conditians to ihe 
peace, the peace then neceſſarily becomes precarious. 
land would become fo, even if made with a monarch) 
Pk a ſo e 155 fault of thoſe WE: impoſe them. 
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| Thw:confederates; indeed, will make no facrifies of theit 
ambition to human happineſs, by the offer of à fair and 
equal peace, till difficulties ſhall no longer leave it as 3 
Voluntary meaſure. Something better, however, ought 
to be looked for from ourſelves; though in ſpite of all 
my anxieties, I am unable by any good arguments which 
at preſent occur to me, wholly to acquit thoſe Who govern 
| wok the imputation of ambition. —And if the imputation 
of ambition made by ſome be juſt, the concealment of 
our terms of peace will then no longer prove an enigma; 
for the diſcloſure of harſh terms might diſcourage our- 
_ ſves, and exaſperate France, if made previous to dur having 
that ſtock of conqueſts in hand, which is neceſſary to in- 
ſure the ſupport of harſh terms on one ſide, and their 
acceptance on the other. It would be eaſy to place our 
ſubject in varying lights ; but reverting again to the ſim- 
ple queſtion, with whom we are to treat, I anſwer' in the 7 
words of ſcripture, with the powers that be. Allowing - 

| that there ſhould be ſome danger of the peace not being 
well obſerved, yet this danger is not ſo greaty that it'is 
not worth an experiment; beſides, chat the experiment 
is lefs to England, Holland, and Pruffia, (whoſe bounda- 


ries are defined towards France, by the interpoſition of 
„ fea, or of Auſtrian or othier foreign territory,) than to 


- others; ; and ſhould the experiment fail, and the war re- 
turn, we are as ſure of having allies, as France is of de- 
ing Gveſted of them. If inſtead alſo of ſpending ſecret 

ſervice- money in producing diſcords in France, we em- 
ployed it in paying half a dozen of their authors and 

_ chiefs, to exert themſelves in reviving thoſe pacific theories 
which had lately, to our certain knowledge, begun to 

3 the whole of France, we ſhould take away the 
roy mam to 9 2 7 5 ball ak er dur 1 upon 
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| their minds,” — But were all theſe. e e . 
miſtaken, we haue ſtill to ſtate, that the danger of an i —_ 
firm peace, and a renewed war, is not.com parable to the : 
danger ſpringing from the concert of princes, and the 


continuance of the triumvirate or duumvirate i in the eaſt 


of Europe, ſhould France become crippled or divided; 


for however cunningly we may think ourſelves poſſeſſed 
of the ſecret c of the ſeveral cabinets of Europe at the pre- 


ſent moment, we forget that men may paſs, and opportu- 


nities remain, and that our danger is not e m lr. 


ſons but from things. + ene ht . 


9 


But let us next ſeriouſly. dea Abet i is un > happen, 5 
5f we do nat, treat with the men of the, day? If we 
-fight to bring other men into power in France who 
ſhall; better ſuit our fancy, this will be to render the 
War a war of interference. i in the interior of France; and 
we ſhall. find it much harder to bring France into any 
given Nate of order, than to throw. it into de 3 
in ſhort, to do than to undo. If we waſte. blood 
| and treaſure till this change ſhall, be effected, or till 
we can fight no longer, this alſo, in effect, may be to 
make the diſtreſs of the Engliſh, nation the only point of 


termination to the war; and if we ſhall then, after 


all, find that we have ſtill none but men of the ſame de- 


"ir 


- ſcription. to treat with, it will be to aggravate that diſtreſs 


9 by diſgrace and mortification. Again, if the war againſt 


France ſhould proye without ſucceſs in Europe, (for its 
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foreign poſſeſſions, which are of little comparative mo- 
ment to either party in the eyes of a wiſe, man, will de- 
pend upon events in Europe,) the French, in ſuch caſe, 
may refuſe thoſe very terms to Which they would now 

| accede; and all the intermediate loſs of blood and pro- 
perty will. then, have been more than thrown away; of: 
pecially as the confederates, i in x the mean Genes yay have 
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made their 6wn 3 leaſt have becvins lan- 
guid in their exertions, from prudence or from neceſſity. 
And if, in the mean time alſo, ſuch parts of Ireland, 
Scotland, and even England, as are now more than luke- 
warm in the war, ſhould become ardent againſt it; and 
if other parts of theſe realms, which now ſupport'i it from 
confidence in the Miniſtry, or from ignorance, (for the 
country is always flower of conviction than towns, and 
yet, as in the caſe of the American war, their minds 
| borrow eyes from their feelings ;) if theſe, I ſay, ſnould 
retract their confidence, then the Miniſtry will poſſeſs a 
ſituation ſomewhat leſs triumphant than the preſent.—Such 
are the anſwers. to the queſtion, with whom are we to 
treat? that is, to treat for ending a war which it was 
originally unwiſe to begin ; and of. which the preſent ob- 
jects are at leaſt hazardous and undefined,' if they are not 
alſo'unjuſt.—If counter. treaties with the confederates tie 
our hands, they certainly have been made contrary to all 


remonſtrance, and may chance not to be kindly con- 


ſidered by the nation, to whoſe intereſts they are not 
neceſſary; and by whom they can only, in that caſe, 


de viewed as officious and ſubtle pledges to bind it 
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| war, the fear of domeſtic factions once held a foremoſt 


rank; but it now appears ſo little of a cauſe for wary 


1 that it ſeems only à ſource of ridicule. The abſolute 
im poſſibility in adminiſtration of proving one inſtance 


of conſpiracy . or inſurtection, where it had been ſo 
laviſh in its charges of each of them, and the mo- 


mentous meaſures which were cotemporary with and 


aided by thoſe CHONG: Re us to ſuſpe& a ſecret 
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There hangs a vaporous drop poor confer 
II catch it ere it come to ground; . . 


And that, diſtilled by magic Wo. © i my 5 | . | 


3 88 between the two o; and that there m | 
plot on the ſide of aduiniſtration, inſtead of the people, 


I eee. B „% 


Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprighe s, ß 
As by the ſtrength of their illuſion, So „ | oa 


= Shall draw him on to his confuſion: 5 1 
He mall ſpurn fate, ſcorn death, and ber : er 0 
His hopes bove wiſdom, grace and beat; . 
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But 8 8 for the 3 Fea 6, 


: little ſpirit ſitting in the faggy cloud, eee pat | 
by the poet, let us rejoice that this pretence for maintaining 
mority; for the ſpeech ſays, that there has been „d gene- 

% ral and zealous concurrence of his ſubjects in the fentrs 


«. ment for ſupporting the: eſtabliſhed conſtitution. 80 


* 


„that, after making due allowance for the numbers of che 5 
lukewarm and the neutral, it is clear that the diſaffected 
reſidue in this Kingdom can no longer call for an inſtru- 


ment ſo important and ſo inapplicable, as chat of 1 | 


Wat for keeping them under ſubjeQion.' - © + 
The vaunted debts of gratitude contracted „ ur ” 
allies, ſeem mentioned more as a cover, than as a rel 
motive for continuing the war; and the oftentatious met. 


tion of what common policy would” lead us to:uffe® 40 


undervalue, perhaps, that the war has deeper objects than 
common, eſpecially as the pretence is contrary to-faft— 
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Has not, abet the appearance of Holland and ourfelves 
in the field; cauſed a moſt important diver/ion in their fas 


vour? Did not the ſpecific attack of Holland and Maeſs 
tricht drain Belgia of its new tenants, and open it to the 


return of the confederate forces? Are we not, therefore, 
placing the favour on the wrong ſide? And do not we 
gratuitouſſy make ourſelves out as principals in the war, to 
our on detriment. Why are we to fight for all, pay for 
all, and wait the convenience of all, and again become 
the packhorſe and paymaſter of Europe? The honour of 
England i is, in this caſe, no otherwiſe committed, than 
as we may chooſe to commit it to folly.—In the Ruſſian 
war, we officiouſly ſought to defend Pruſſia, without be- 
ing being bound to it; and the ſame we did again lately 
for Holland; and, anxious for new clients, we now 


climb the Alps to pay the King of Sardinia for defending 


his on cauſe, though we ourſelves had ſo lately flighted 
it. Our zeal for the concert of Princes, overlooking all . 
recent modes leads us even to diſtant Ruſſia, our 
treaty with whom, in the midſt of its burleſque, implies 
u ſerious tyranny over Denmark and Sweden. With the 
lame view, we make treaties in Germany for hiring 
troops; though, if there is a ſpecies of treaty contrary to 
firſt principles on both ſides, it is that of buying and ſell- 
ing human fleſh, without the conſent of the objects of it, 


and without regard to the merits of the cauſe in which 
they are to ſhed their blood; and the expencevf it is ſtill 


more to be complained of, if we are to guarantee the paſ- 


- ee yg in . e unfortunate ns cattte + are 
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oy oo the-firſt RIS as French Kt Lord 
Anti tells us, that it was to be looked upon with an evil 


eye; and had not the confederates, therefore, been thought 
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have vor its date Fic: the laſt pear- But thi battle pf 44 
Jiemappe having reſtored to us this loſt opportunity, Hol- 
land, without its own wiſhes, became the prete- nom, to 
give colour to "the quarrel; Europe was ranſacked for al- 
lies, from one end to the other; negotiations for peace 
were diſdained; hazardous meaſures were taken againſt 
neutral traders to France; and our home diſtreſſes diſre- 5 
garded, particularly as they gave us many recruits, and ” 
lowered the pride of the manufacturing intereſt, held to 
be too prone to democracy. It was: not, however, i - 
much a ſlaughtered King, as an vpſtart-republic, erected 
| } upon the neighbouring ſhores, which appears to haye 5 
given this laſt ſtimulant to our politics. HFHiinc illæ lachry- EO 
me: This way madneſs lies,” pomp. being angie 1 
ele its elne e ” 1555 Ee p 3 ek Wi 
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. bad . W an N war, 1 Gena ot 
od only have been ordinary. But it is of a far other 
. deſcription. In a common war, as ſoon as the parties 
approach to laſſitude, they think of peace, and reſt harm- 
leſs till the next war, without diſturbing the balance at. 
power. But the preſent war is uſhered i in with a concert b 
of Soyereigns, of which the firſt. Object is every where to 
_ cruſh the people, and the firſt conſequence to annihilate 0 
the balance of power between nations. Hence will fol- 
low: the attempt to ſubjugate all the ſmaller or freer. „5 
powers (ſometimes by bargains made in the midſt of peace). 
in order to ſwell the larger and more arbitrary. Poland 
was thus inſtantly nipped in the bud, for pretending to be 
| | ; free; ; and France was deſtined to the ſame fate, for the ſame 
i - _ reaſon, but it has proved itſelf a plant of ſturdy growth. 
1 England, though boaſting of its freedom, nevertheleſs en- 
courages this univerſal confederacy, i in ſpite of the maxim 
of divide et imperas thinking, to all appearance, that there 
5 no ADE ſo Ons as too much 12 7 0 And Hanover, 
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” wail, Wine, fever ychrs de, tiisegät it in 
10 foftm a Jeagbe againſt on preponterating tember in 
8 the Germanic body, now cethents theunioh bttWeen dd 


fk erte, doubilels' poſed of (ble fert prstecking or 
. other ſecret, incommunicable to England. — But why 


England is ſo e Jer to replant the Boi urbon ſock, with 
an Auſtrian graft in it, upon che throne of France, and 
to re-combine the links of this dangerous chain of connec- 
tion, remains for men wiſer than myſelf to divine. Why 
alſo we are to divide F tance, and throw its remnants 


Y into the hands of thoſe, who. will next awiſh; to divide 


| aurſelves, when France is the. only great territorial power, 


With üpdependent principles, which is able to oppoſe 


5 em, is another equally deep engin. Do we think, 

chat the other thighty pbilets, Wirt em wo are aſſo- 
ciated, will hear 
_ aſking the like for thatifelv#5; arc that if one pulls out a 


Hair becauſe it is white, #hother will not be feparated be- 


_ cauſe it is black; and thus Fracce foot be feft bald and 
bare to the winds. of heaven; and reduced to a ſhattered, 


FEY mangled carcaſs, like another Poland, another Po. 


or another Italy, the prey of the kerl comer, who ſhall 


1 'be permitted by the 8 to faſten- upon it. | 


But what ſeems to me as ſhocking as any other topic in 
: this war, is the mode propoſed for carrying it on, fer fas 
et nefas; by diſſenſions, inſurrections, and diſtreſs; and 


in which, if we are ourſelves backward) foreigners may 


ſo ſoon make up, for the: negligtnee; When I read f 
the late Congrels at Antwerp, which cancelled the Prince 
of Saxe Heine e dettatation! both abatiift the pattfrion. | 
of France, md im favour" of à conſtitstional King 5 and 
recolle@ that it was dotic under ou? aüfpices, id re 
Eeived with fuck oo the Diike of Brunfvtick's 
vidn Frances Both rages 15 
litical 
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that we feel. ourſelves in.arrears | for. the tardineſs..: fi our 
acceſſion. to the confederacy ; 2 Which brings to . 
3 8 kings, from the Vinh ſcenes c. Macbeth 37 
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FE 2 Seneh and bold, Yon did you dare : 5 Of os 8 
10 T0 trade and traffic with Macbeth, l Pl 15 | 1 5 
0 WW riddles and affairs « of death; 2 5 es e As 
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wuas never called to bear my part” . 


Or ſhew the glory of our art? aka TY 5 : 7 ” SH 55 
0 And, which is worſe, all you been. 00 
Hlath been but for a wayward ſon, ir 4 
Pe Spiteful and wrathful ; Fs" tavern dy E rtronks: 
Ioves for his own ends, not for vou. args. 
ets: But make amends now: get you. gone, ks g 
Zi et Round about the caldron . 5 on 
5 In the poiſon'd entrails throw. . Ee 
1 Double, double, toil and trouble ; 3 
Fire, burn; and caldron bubble. 
| Like a hell-broth, boil tee. „ 
Cool it with a baboon's blood, 85 e 
I "Then the charm is firm and good. RE ed ah 
| os Oh well done! 1 commend your pains, 5 | Ka 1 Si 4 
And every one ſhall ſhare i "the ee e 
N . . Mack f pirits and White, it FE ot ai fey 
e - Blue n and Eren. „%%% Hg ee S 
Fe by / You=-that mingle may.” | 
3 1 2A 1 
* ng are e many " horrors. hich. 1 ph mo the cover | 
x general words, unſeen even by thoſe who pronounce 
them, as I ſhall here unfold with reſpeR to thoſe of diſ- 
ſenſion, inſurrection, and diſtreſs.— In order to excite 


} len, in a direct manner in France, a enen | 
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1 JET to; Who like a poetaſter or play-viright, Jogks 
about for the agents and materials for a ſtorm. —— 
and} alarmiſts, irritators and moderators. affirmers and 


refuters, motion makers and — alin mob Jead- 


ers and mobs, are ſeverally brought into play, and thus 


5 the plot gradually gathers and explodes; which is al 
attributed to the good people of Paris, while the thread : 


which dances the dreadful puppets, reaches to Vienna or 


Coblentz, or perhaps to London. Inſurractionn are ſtill 


more dreadful than diſſenſions, becauſe every thing is 
ſtaked upon them at their very outſet; and innocent menz 


lovers of their King and religion, are led from their fami- 
lies and peaceful oecupations, to take up arms, probably 


: - inivaib}:andthen'to die in the field, or on the ſcaffold. 


As to #ifireſs;' as long as it reſpeQs only the loſs of ſuper 
fluities or fopperies, it is little; but theſe articles aſens 
are ſuffered to'paſs*; while corn af all ſorts (the Raf 
of life) of which the want affects tlie innocent poor, 
the female; and infant, as alſo cattle, ſtands under a dread- 
ful: interdict as to its entry into the ports of France. And 


mark the conſequence: hunger, which admits of no apo- 


W DER e one e ee 2e. > 
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d, If to, we are leaving far behind us the old controverſy,” wh 


dker free] bottom = free goods ; * for we ſhall nake ghe tragg l, 


both ape and g 0ds, contrary to to all precedent, It i is alſo« contrary, to 


5 all} policy, for the tyranny of our! 'navy will be remembered by neutral” 


7 to our coſt. If we ſtudied humanity, we ſhuuld leſſen, inſtead 


tending the evils of var; and if we regarded. juſtice,- we ſhould, 


remem mber that if the French are enough 1 united in favour of the revolu- ä 


tion to re ider this puniſhment applicable to them as a nation, they. iy 


enough! united to lay claim to the quiet poſleſſion: of their revolution F 


and. its fruits. Does nqt our preſent. conduct reſemble that of certain” 
upcivilized ſtates, and 3 bs it, not a cruſade upon, the waters, againſt the; 


individuals of a nation, i nitead of of being folely ago i me. 
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che mere attempt; and when the -traimwirate-aQually. = 
; they are fald no! more to relate to Us, | 


 dcromphier how 
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waſtes property, frightens away ſupplies, and ending in a 
worſe proviſion than before, diſeaſe follows the footſteps | 
of famine. and tumult. Thus worthy are the: means. os” 
the end: and thus is a war, which even in its be# view: is © 


4 war af eee ee eee Wi MS be 


binefs aof man. i ee WS. 


„ Obſerve too here, that the ted eee 
Propriety of continuing the war, is maſked under an 
impenetraple ccrn; and that the pretexts againſt the 
peace are ali of the malt latitudi narian and fel generating 
deſeription. . Hor example, is it tame: to ſay, that tha 
French have a ſtable government ?.;No,/reply the faction- 


mongers and tlie combined generals wha canvulſe tha © 
country; 10 its nue. Do you aſk, are they yet to be 


tuſtecl? No, it is replied, far there are Blilb atheiſts and 


diforganizers, who publicly talk, and write and goxern, 


(heing paid for fo doing in various caſes by foreign money}. 
Have we fecutity enaugh? No, ſurely; replies every 


ann not wbile eee And then cms 


indemnity/in; the near; ever inſatiable, ag it prefenta am 
ever-increaſing hill, as an whos teamed 11 


by what it feeds on. 
; The unfair compariſons i OY 3 
_ the French and thoſe” 'of old "governments, provoke: a few' 


IS; -the politic of 


remarks" i in, "this Place, on the fubjeQ.—If the French, 
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anly, attempt. conguelt,. the world. is ſaid. to. be undone. by. 


than if the ey 


; were made in che moon z nor to give apy, 


cause of vnealineſs, as to- the: views. exitertained: by the. 
parties in other caſes. The French; it is next ſaid, are 


levelters, and baniſh men of worth, and fllence men of 
ſeene Le, and this again. is Arcadful: "bus, if an "arbitrary | 
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dne ds; ppck (cher principle of levelling the loſtier- 
| poppy-heads, and if, by a principle of oſtraciſm, he 
doom merit to Siberia or the Baſtile, it is fuppoſed. in 
m hands to ceaſe to deſerve criticiſm, for the conciſe 
== | reaſon, that it is only what has always been. If a Pari- 
ſian's carriage is ſtripped of its horſes by the French, the 
' impreſs of the beaſt of burthen of the peaſant in other. A 
countries (which is perhaps the peaſant's inis all) is never 
fot againſt it; and the tyranny on the ſide of Franee ies 
called, unexampled, If the French direct the people of | 
a new conqueſt, to organize themſelves afreſh, the over- | 
_ throw of all municipal lawand of ancient forms is imme. 
diately announced; without any recollection, that i in one 
EFV proclamation, every thing is changed from one end 
to the other, by a Nuffian or Pruſſian eonqueror; of 
| which nothing however is ſaid by the ſuffering parties, . 5 
| 55 merely becauſe complaint would only add a new meaſure 
de heir woes. Fhis uneven diſtribution of cenfure, at 
ms lame time that it is flagrant, has however, one mitt- 
g gtion; for the French have been ſuch great pretenders 
d. juſtice, that wo the more remark their deviations from 
it. It is like che blet falling upon unfullied paper; ot. - 
to put the caſe inte the form: of 2 contraſt; while we 
| ſcarcely notice the meretrieious or importuning behaviour 
| of a female ſinner by profeſſion, we are revolted at ob- 
ſerving the want of timidity in a woman of graver pre- 
7 tenſions, and think her character gone, when ſhe attends 
with intereſt to the gay fallies and familiarities of a rake. 
Ik we ars told (in order to juſtify the preſent proceed- 
: ings: of the confederates) that we may legitimately intrude 
into a ccumty which is lawlefsly ſacrificing its people 
and diftording i its neighbours,” in order to ſet it to rights; | 
nothing would be got by a conceſſion of ſuch a prineiple. 
Pet, _ let l the facts; next, let us make the 
HS | | p 
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application of, the principle:equaly and ſee that * 
ſederatesſactifice none of 4hejr people unjuſtly, and ſtill leſs. 
in a war to wilenrk their neighbours ; and-thirdly, let us 
be ſure that this interference is not mere pretence, and 
that inſtead of calming diſturbances and evil doings, we 
are not directly or indireciiy. doubling and redaubling them: 
and what is ſtill. worſe, doing ſo, in order to produce a 
weakneſs, which may give an external enemy admiſſion 
into the heart of France, But if the French are thus ſo. 
dreadſul, that from their hands being againſt every one, 
the hand of every one ought to be againſt them; what are 
We to ſay to the piratical ſtates of Barbary, whom mo] 
and then we have been more than glad to find our friends; 
ox to the American Indians, whoſe manners are {lil}; more | 
deſtruQtive, and who have not the leſs on that account, 
partaken in our friendſhi ip, and ned our acceptance 
of their ſervices. N oh, e 2e nn argen 


* 


But as there is no pays to the e ee ee — 


— i 1 ſhall terminate by a ſhort maten to my country: 
| Nee A JED UG £359 den + 07 215 8115 28 2 1649 v3 
0 OR have. before you, my CG the choice of two: 
0 eyils.— The one is, the revival pf -the power of France, 
in the way in which ſhe is likely to do you leſs harm 
than ever; becauſe, by her preſent republican govern- 
« ment ſhe. has,loſt all her old family connections. The 
© _other evil ; ige the general union eſtabliſhed among the 
* governing powers of the continent. They have pledged: 
their forces to form, as it were, a ſort of bank; out of 
« Which each i is to draw aſſiſtance, who ſhall happen to 
= .find his ſubjes troubleſome g and as it is not likely chat i 
+ there will be much delicacy uſed towards the people on 
6 "this occaſion, this, is to, be deemed a confederacy. not 
„ only againſt _ iceutioulneſs, but againſt e and a: 
*Pp Prince, hal own. nation e motives 0 of prudence 
a0 AT | ; | 5 ſhall 
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PREFACE 


1 e Hes declared a ſtanding, army- e lente and 


dangerous, may eaſily fruſtrate their precaution, by 


5 0 obtaining aſſiſtance from the confederacy. But under IE 


* 
- 


the cover of the infatuation which produced this union, 


* the three ſtrongeſt continental powers have ſuperadded 
©: anather union, for the purpoſe of conqueſt, Which has 


= « already. made a prey of Poland; and they are ſo placed 
as to be able to make their ſtrength {till ſtronger out of 


« « other. ſpoils, not only in Europe, but Aſia and Africa; 
to ſay nothing of France, which. however is che only 
« continental power left to aid us in oppoſing them; in 

« caſe of need. It is not our proper duty to take thought 


N55 s for Hanover, though it becomes us to hape, that its 


ecloſe underſtanding with the confederated: powers will 


better anſwer its purpoſe, both now and hereaſter, 


65 than can by mere reaſoning be ſuppoſed to be probable. 
#1 But: let us conſider that Holland, which was led into 
„the war by ourſelves, and which therefore in juſtice 


deſerves our attention, I ſay, that Holland may hence 
By eaſily be forced to embrace a continental connection, not 
"Fo only contrary to its own intereſts, but to ours, eſpecially 
_ © by: Prufſia ;.. which will be a moſt. ſerious evil, even 


Fi ſhould i it eſcape immediate conqueſt.— With W to 


our own ſituation, however ſafe it may ſeem from 


immediate invaſion, we muſt recollect, that we are 


- '4 chiefly a naval. power, in conſequence of our coaſts; 


85 but as Europe alſo has coaſts, a combination in Europe 


may ſooner or later furniſh a counter-navy, which ſhall 
render hazardous the ſafety of a country like ours, of 
moderate ſize, and deſtitute of fortifications. The 
« ſame general combination of powers may alſo at any 
1 time affect all our various branches of continental trade, 


3 by i its hoſtile ediQs. Our Eaſt- Indies likewiſe are no 
-£ Wy, ſafe from Ruff ia, than they would formerly have 


6 been 


1 b E A 1 
been from Jenghis Khan, or any other of th6 aer 


© teetitorial conquators, who ſhould have been bent vpon 5 
ſubdaing them. Upon comparing therefore the two | 
© evils offered for our choice, namely France reftored; or 
* the confederacy triumphant; we ſhall find, that while 


the one evil can only occaſiohally affect our quiet; the 


other, always muſt threaten our exiſtence, eſpecially if 


a future ſovereign « of our country (and ſuch things may 
happen) ſhould at any time bortow aid from the confe- 


5 durates to deſtroy our liberty, after beihg fatigued with 
4 «the conſtant trouble of defending it againft them. 


*/ © You are told chat the partition of Poland does not 


1 concern you, by men who! nevertheleſs know; that the - 
He * Auſtrian domifiions reach to opt channel, and that the 


£ Prufſian domintons extend to Holland; and that what- 


ever Auſtria and Pruſſia obtain by means of Poland, is 
ke ſtrength put into their right hands, in order to pass 

it on to their %. They tell yu, - alſo; that Poland 
© formerly has had ſovereigns given to it by force; but 


© they de not add, that it was done by comparatively 


5. 


„ weak powers, and who thereby only gained Poland as 
© a temporary ah; whereas Poland is now incorporated ö 

© as a property, in fee ſimple, by great powers, WR Huve 
_« {till larger poſſeſſions before them attainable by the 


„fame infallible means. Theſe perſons however, have 


added one truth, worth all the reſt; namely, hat we 
had but one power to aid in oppoſing this partition, 
© which is France; France, which is now endeavoured to 


© be mutilated and rent aſunder.— As they gravely confeſs | 


© alſo, that the Popiſh partition was irre efflible,” will they 


next tell us, by what means we are to prevent the too | 
© certain abſorption of Germany, Turkey, Italy, and the 
* N in Ou e Aale 19 the aid of France ? 


+ We 


| 
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| bs a uct the neceſſicy of Pietas no n and 
« ſecurity againſt France being lodged: in the hands df 


+, ſtrangers; but are you not ſick of th&fuQuation'of 
: politics, when it is but a few years ſince we were enthu⸗ 


4 ſiaſts for Maria Thereſa of Auſtria; then became her 


85 enemy: then renewed the enmity againſt Auſtria under 
the German league; and again at the time of the Ruſſian 


4 armament; and now forſooth, ſeem about to ſeek to 


55 «ſtrengthen her hands again by barriers and by provinces; 
when ſhe has ſtrengthened her on hands by at alliante 


with the whole of Europe, and by acquiſitions which 


<4 though- not yet located are/'not the leſs certain, and 


hen tomorrow ſhe may relapſe and bs dur bittereſt 


9 foe. In ſhort, when all Europe, is alike given to am- 
* bition; it is idle to take tlie trouble of making one the” 


„ ake-bolder in:prefeferice to one anotleerr 


At is not neceſfary in any view, that this war nr 


end with an indemnity, nof has Mr. Pitt taught us the 
. policyn of it, by chis on conduct; for you had no in- 
indemnity for his artnament for Holland; for Nootka- 
Sound, or for Qczakow '; being made contented in 


deery one of theſe caſes. with he gene rous ſentiment, 


of the good you had done, withont inquiring into 


the origin of the quarrel, in order to fix who had been 


c moſt in fault, or who had firſt begun it. It is not 
45 therefore out of rule, to end hoſtile aims without 
« delay,” when there is an end of the en which has 


8 5 1 $2 j 8 5 
« provoked them. of 8 5 . 95 7 5 7 2 21 * 2 7 : A 7 * 3 


5 As to the wiſdom” of our „nd conqueſt, even 
ere Mnqueſt certain; what more is neceſſary to us, 


22 we have attained a magnitude of empire ſuf- 


«ficient to enſure our own ſafety; unleſs we wiſh to 


draw upon ourſelves the ſame jealouſy, which at 
15 traQted fo many enemies to us, during the American 


9 f e 5 War; 
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5 dangeraqus than its exc, 
but encourages miſcenduẽt which never can e 
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war; or wiſh to force other nations into now re- 


ſources to eountervail- the inſinener of ours; ot 
to hazard the: ſame internal evils, which have rnined 


© other ſtates when they have had too much proſperity, 5 


< and; have over - huilt their native: baſes. All that is 


| 4. wanting to us, at preſent, ſeems to be the continuance 


* of a good domeſtic government, and a ſeparation: of 


intereſls prevailing amang the continental powers, (in : 
the place of thejr-preſent pro's ith ee 
«to. ſecure a balance. of power. b 
e do nat touch upon the We 06 hs age: 
7 cially: of a land war, with allies in our pay, becauſv you 
know and fect them 7 and yon will know and feel them 


« more; forievery war has not only taxes to ĩmpoſe during 
its progreſs, but leaves a lg of them after itscloſe, 


8 But remember, that War infeſts'« communications- by 
« ſea and land; produces a tendency to private ocοο em. 
% waſtes people and productions, and diſheartens enter- 


prize, not only with you, but with every nation mixing 


in or ſuffering by the war; and that the war has ow | 
« nearly embraced the whole af Europe, and ihus has fe 
| « \extenlive : impediments: to trade. Sir William Tea : 
gives a ſtriking inſtance of the influence ot war upon 
« induſtry, in the caſe of the: corn trade; and:what more 


« important-to us and to the human race. than to pre- 


vent dearth, (che patent of age ata EI 
to be diſpoſed to reyolutions ;/ hls 


6, If our Miniſters will not wink juſtly 11 us, we 


teaſon a lietle fot ourſelves. K it confidence | 


« eee them is indeed uſeful; but nothing is more 
0, becauſe it not enly p. 


of nets . when N ene be at ſtake. 
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| ati you ſeo then, let me aſt, any reaſon for con- 
MR *ccealing our uitimayim, © when no object can be fo 
| : preſing 10 us as terminating the war, and nothing cy 
N dangerous as our! Miniſters having a. falſe object in 

fſuch a eriſis as the preſent . They tell you indeed, 


that they wiſh not to deeeiye you; by ſuffering you to 


* think, that the war will ſoon be at an end; (a delicacy, 


©: which i is perhaps deſigned to atone for the ruin brought 
* upon ſo many of vou, who pelieved in the official 
«/ aſſurances conſtantly and even lately given you, tha 


* 


„che, war itſelf was improdabie, and that there was in 


8 any event no deſign of ] meddling i in the interior affairs 


1 ol Franco.) But let them, then, miſlead neither you 
on one ide, nor foreign powers on the other, by con- 
x cealing any longer from you the terms in meditation 
1 for peace. Are they afraid of announeing the nature 
of the 'penee, leſt it ſhould betray the nature of the 


war If it be ſaid, in order to ſooth you, - that 
*- miniſters only talk largely, to hide the real approach 


ding cloſe of the war; or to induce the French to re- 
fo ſort to better order, as the price of peace or that in 
6 Saler reſpects they” are ſure of their grounds; I reply 
that a little practie 
left to conjeQure, or refinements in great affairs. We 
„ muſt therefore: conſider miniſters as ſerious in their | 
| « declarations; and remonfirate» with them no lefs fe- 


e teaches us, that nothing is 0 be 


ho riouſly ; ; eſpecially, as it will be the beſt means of 


N 


"HG inclining the other Powers to peace, when they ſee 
Sika they Ccarinet- I aid much long from this 
8 4 nation. „ | 
As to the "HERS if 3 is xeally their 8 
4 let them have it. Never did Mr. Fox thew more 


"yg or firmneſs, than in propoſing to recogniſe 
bit; his reaſons Wang "as as we find, much deeper, than 
the 


- 
e . er 9 uS ns mens ore 


“mf 


the mere momentary. EY of, an accommodation. 
Nothing is more evident, than that France was 
once inclined to join us in ineulęatiag peace upon 
. all the world, and that. ſhe is is now inclined. to reſiſt 
* the continental confelleracy: and can ;we.; wiſh. for any 
« thing more? Torn, as. ſhe is, with, convulſions, her 7 
deſire is ſtill to ſurvive as France, and as the child of 1 
1 liberty. Had foreigners; at no time interfered, her 1 
would ſoon' probably have healed, in {the 
q language of medical men, by virtue of the hilt in 
i c | c \ tention : and; the mode of ſtill healing them is, in- 
| « ſtead of. throwing: into them cauſtics and irritants, 
5 « to leave them to themſelves, and to the vis medicatrix 
ww nature. When the enemy ſhalh quit their frontier, 
and no longer divert their attention and require ſtrong 
. o « meaſures ; ; the will of F rance muſt prevail over its 
| kl factions, and that will, I truſt, is good, or with time 
5 may become ſo; but if not, it is then that we muſt {| 
; « have. recourſe to principles of extermination-;. And 


« provided it is to fight againſt, liberty and ſtill more 

« againſt. licentiouſneſs, never let us fear the want of 

© A concurrence for this purpoſe among all the arbitrarß 

« powers by whom Europe too unhappily is governed. 

; But I here drop my pen; and may it be for everz 
| . | and while men of a different temper, might lock eren 
+ approval of their: labours, all that I have to aſk; in W | 
: 1 for them, is a p en obſcurity... © oa Rage? „ 
COR oe wo add wig ei eee ie e W „„ 
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"Oh th Abandonment of Poland by Profla—Publihed 
8 0 8 1 Een 


: 1 . 


To N of the Morning CuroONICLE. - 


8 1 R. 


1. gave me e and pain intermixed, to fe the 
treaty of alliance, and the correſpondence between 
the Kings of Pruſſia and Poland, inſerted in your paper of 
the 12th inſtant. The dereliction of Poland is both a 
diſgrace: and an affliction to human nature; but when 
Princes abandon their engagements, they deſerve every | 
expoſure. 

The motives of Pruſſia with reſpe& to Poland,” have 
"been too clear to be miſinterpreted. While ſhe was 
Jeafous' of the progreſs of Auſtria and Ruſſia againſt the 
Turks, or while ſhe hoped for the voluntary ceſfion of 
f Dantzic and Thorn from Poland, Poland was to be ſup- 
ported; but when the fear of Auſtria and Ruſſia ſub- 
fided, and Poland fefuſed to commit ſuicide, the moſt 
{ſolemn treaties become” annulled, and Poland muſt ex- 
piate its guilt'by a ſecond difmemberment, a 
e BE Perhaps 


political deluſion, | than' is at preſent-exhibited by Pruſſia, 


„„ 15 
Perhaps hiſtory does not furniſh a greater inſtance of 


— Ruſſia has already above four times as many inhabi- 
tants, and Auſtria three times as many, as Pruſſia; an 


; each of theſe powers either poſſeſſes, or is likely to ac- 
| quire, new tracts of territory, ſufficient to enable them 
to double their preſent numbers, beſides a proſpect of 


enjoying conſiderable increaſed advantages as to trade, 


navigation, and wealth. —On the other hand, as the re- 


ſources of Pruſſia, both preſent and future, are peculiarly : 
limited both as to extent and poſition, the loſs of the 
barrier formed by Poland againſt . theſe formidable 


powers, cannot be compenſated by any temporary ac- 
quiſition of booty ; ſince one third of the Poliſh ſpoils i in 
the hands of Pruſſia, can 'be no equipoiſe t to two thirds. 


of them in the hands of theſe rivals, if WY act in 


_ concert. 


As to the permanent feelings of . . are 
eaſily divined; for, if ſhe is eager at this diſtant æra, to 


ſnatch back Lorrain, Alſace, &c. from France ; there 
will be ſtill leſs doubt, from this example, of her in- 
clinations to recover Sileſia, torn from her more recently, 
by a ſmaller power, nearer home; inclinations Which 
will ſurvive all temporary accommodations made for in- 
tereſted purpoſes. But Auſtria is liable to ſtill more 
extenſive and dangerous paſſions, founded upon the in- 
fluence of names, and the pride of all perſons, not to be 
- inferior to thoſe who have gone before them in the ſame | 
career. The geographic name of Germany, and the 
title of Emperor, will perpetually excite a recollection of 
_ the power of the Metern Emperors of Rome; and lead 
to wiſhes which will include Pruſſia, Holland, Holſtein, 


Switzerland, and Savoy, as their immediate object; and 


Oy extend to Italy, in order to render the whole of 
that 


. 
3 


| „ 
what rich Pore a' family poſſeſſion to the Houſe. of 
- Auſtria, —The plunder. of Turkey and Perſia, and the 
well known anxiety of Ruſſia to have a Greek empire, 
las well as a Greek church) will naturally diſpoſe 
Ruſſia to keep well with Auſtria, as being the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt contiguous power. — But without any certainty 
of ſuch an union between theſe powers, it is ſufficient 
to affirm that there is a danger of it; and that, if once it 
takes place, it muſt naturally be at the expence of Pruſſia, 
whoſe upſtart name not only disfigures the map of Ger- 
many, but whoſe. troubleſome pretenſions, and whoſe 
. reſtleſs jealouſies (the latter of which are the certain 
_ companions of its weakneſs) at preſent require that 
Auſtria and Ruſſia ſhould divide the plunder of that 
quarter of the world, which by its ſituation ſeems ſo : 
Peeuliariy their Wn, into three ſhares, inſtead of . 
What faith i is it that Pruſſia, i in this caſe, will have to 
_ placei in the engagements of her rivals ?—lIs it by her own 
conduct to Poland and to Saxony, that ſhe hopes to 
E render a ſyſtem of truth and honour reſpeCted ? Or does 
her own verſatility, w ho from having been yeſterday the : 
| enemy of Auſtria and Ruſſi ia, is now become their aſ- 
ſociate, inſpire her with confidence ? Or is it, again, 
from the example of Sweden towards France and Tur 
key, or from that of Holland towards England and 
France, or from that of Ruſſia towards Turkey, or from 
the little veneration of the French emigrants for their civic 


| 3 Hath, or Fon ; any other events in the book of hiſtory, that 


: Pruſſia learns that there is any ſafety i in politics, beſides | 
that of not placing herſelf 1 in the power of others — : 
Pruſſia thinks that ſhe. has ated with much addreſs i in 
e the war between Auſtria and France, of N 
which, however, at preſent, ſhe ſeems likely to bear 
Boa 3 „ n 


Ls 37 


| l an "dl ſhare. But, alas! Auſtria will only : 
ny purſue this 9 while the thinks to gain by it, and will 
endeavour t to be the firſt, if neceſſary, in making a treaty 


"of alliance with France; and will make her ſacceſs i in 


doing this an atonement for having engaged. än a Vain 
and fooliſh e d And in the mean time, if the 8 


„ 9 ws 


; "ends"? in a permanent concert between Auſtria and Rullia ia 
"In. particular, it portends a ſpeedy extinction of Pruſſia. 
ie cauſe of the Concert of Princes; it is to be re- 


"mm: va 


| alliance with France depended on its continuance in 
power. The operation of this treat) was, indeed, ſuſ- 
"pended on the reſtoration of the French King to liberty; 4 
but Leopold having been prevailed 1 upon afterwards to 
"hazard ſome | menances againſt the French, it produced 


> i oe 


83 


in France a diſcuſfic ion and reprobation of the Auſtrian 
alliance on the terms eſtabliſhed in 1756. From 
that moment, Auſtria became hoſtile to the National 
Aſfembly; ; and therefore that Aſſembly well knows on 
what terms it can reſtore peace, ſhould a compromiſe 8 
become needful. — Pruſſia, therefore, is like one of thoſe 
weak animals in the fable, who were proud of hunting 
With the lords of the foreſt, but ho when the game was | 


1118 
| taken, ſoon. diſcovered the nature of the lion's ſhare, — 


"Ne ſtria and Ruſſia are of a ſize to be always impreg- 5 
= "nable, even in ſpite of bad government: : but bounded : 
"and. artificial ſtates,” like Pruſſia, can only be fecure, 


hen there are many other ſtates Jealous of the larger 
| ones, with which it can ally itſelf. A ſtate, whoſe 
e depends upon an army, and upon a treaſure 
mo e e only requires a lavilt Prince, 
5 5 No | | : and 


I—_— 


arked, was not merely an attachment in Auſtria to 
"he Royal Family of France, but her perſuaſion that hey h 


at 


and a fooliſh choice of- generals, or extravagant projects, 
10 overthrow it ' beyond redemption, . 
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But to return to Poland. It was ſurely a Pie un⸗ 
e in Pruſſia to expect Poland to renounce its 
chief acceſs to the ſea, and put its great imports and 
exports into its power, without any "compenſation. 8 
"That it is unjuſt to invade the rights of the” Nation 
and the King of Poland, is Telf-evident. States" are 
families, and one family muſt not wantonly Tnterfere 
| with another —If Poland had been an orderly country, 
reduced by its revolution to anarchy 3 if her King had 
rendered himſelf a deſpot, 0 or had even been odious or 
weak, ſome colour might have been preſerved.” But 
when a kingdom, k known to a proverb for i its bad goverti- 
ment and diſtraQtions, unites. for the purpoſe of adopting 
a government applauded by Europe, through the me- 
dium of a revolution the beſt digeſted and conducted of 
any known in hiſtory ;\ and when a King, allowed. by 
the Pruſſian Miniſter to be virtuous,” provides himſelf 
a ſucceſſor (not out of his own, but out of another 
family) whom the Pruffian Monarch proclaims to be 
alike << virtuous, as well as deſtined to form the happineſs f 4 
4 Poland, 277 when, I ſay, under theſe circumſtances, Pruſſia ia 
compines againſt Poland, in order again to profit by its 
| ſpoils, 3 we ſee a conduct more revolting than any which 
Prultia can attribute to the Jacobins of France, a inſt 
| whom its : arms a are now: pretended to be directed. 8 
But Pruſſi⸗ ia acts not only againſt her intereſt, and 
| againſt jultice, but againſt her peremptory engagements. 
Look a at the ſixth Article of the recent Treaty with Poland. 
It will there appear that an oppoſition to foreign i in- 
terference in the internal affairs of Poland, is diſtinctiy 
e by Pruſſia, with a view to Ruſſia; and that 

* 7 * Pa 1 N 4 * 5 24 
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this 0 * The Treaty is ſo peculiarly 1 to 19 5 


5 predicament © of Poland ſingly, that it is not even thought L 
of being made Feciprocal | in favour of Pruſſia. —And what | 
is the pretext for abandoning this Treaty? It i is, that the 


Empreſs of Ruſſia has ſhewn a decided oppoſite tion to the order 


of things eftabliſhed in Poland on May g, 1791, and is pro- 


woked by Poland preſuming to put herſelf inta_a Paſture 


of. defence to ſupport . it.—Tt will be ſeen however, by 
the annexed documents, that nothing was effected on 


the gd of May 1791, to which Pruſſia had not pre- 


viouſly aſſented, and which ſhe did not afterwards 4 
ſanction; and that Pruſſia, according to the aſſertion 
of her own King, did not intimate a ſingle doubt re- | 
ſpecting the Revolution, till one month (and according 


to the Pruſſian Miniſter, till ſix months) after it had taken 


5 place; in ſhort, to uſe the Monarch's own words, as 


fully explanatory of his double politics, «not till the 


« general tranguillity of Europe permitted him to explain 3 


« himſelf.” Inſtead, therefore, of aſſiſting Poland, 


Pruſſia infultingly recommends to Poland to retrace her ; 


ſteps; in which caſe, ſhe Jays, that ſhe will be ready to | 
attempt an accommodation in her favour. —Is it thus, then, 
that treaties and the happineſs of nations are ſported 5 
with ? Has not Poland already done ſervice under this 
very Treaty, by omitting to ſeek an alliance with Ruſſia 
and Auſtria, and by attaching herſelf to Pruſſia, when 
Pruſſia wanted every weight to help her to ſave the N 
Turks? Has Pruſſia done any permanent counter- 
_ ſervice? On the contrary, is not the whole of the war 
between Poland and Ruſſia, with all its conſequences, 
to be placed to her account! — Was there any article in 
| the treaty to prevent Poland changing her Conſtitution ; 
or any article to limit the aid of Pruſſia to the late pre- 
ciſe form of that conſtitution ? On the contrary, is not the 


. 


o 


W 


protection of Poland, from forei; gn interference in her 


internal affairs, an avowed caſus federis, being the ſub⸗ 


ject of one entire article of the treaty, rendered fill 
ſtronger, by the covenant being wholly | confined: to the 


benefit of Poland? How ſtrange would be the doctrine, | 


that, becauſe one nation forms'an Alliance with another, 
it is not, therefore ſur juris in its own concerns ; eſpeci- 
ally when i it is at the ſame time univerſally.admitted, that 
the contracting parties may form ſubſequent alliances 
with other foreign powers, which in the event, may fre- 
gy nkrake 1 85 1 en e . = 


It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the conduct of. Pruſſia 
has been in part inſtigated by the fear of Poland's re- 
fuming, at a future 'period, the territory loſt at its firſt 
ſpoliation.—But Poland was capable of entering into a 


generous compromiſe as to this object, as far as re- 
ſpected Pruſſia; the obſervance of which, the poſition 


85 Pruſſia inſured, in conſequence of its interſecting the 
communication between Saxony and Poland; and it is 


to be remarked, in general, that this poſition muſt always 
have given Pruſſia weight in the affairs of Europe, as 
long as Poland and Saxony had remained connected. Be- 
ſides, it is clear, that Pruſſia, by a treaty with Poland and 
Saxony, on the one ſide, and by the aid of the Germanic 


league, and alſo of a treaty with France and Denmark, 
joined to her old allies in Great-Britain and Holland, 


on the other, might have given permanent tranquillity. 
to Europe, and a peculiar ſtability to her own ſyſtems.— 
Inſtead of it, ſhe has plunged herſelf into a wide ſcene 


ol dangers, in the idle hope that Auſtria: does not com- 
A ner little politics, and will not be able with 
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| Prudence, to we, herſel the font, bone cen re- 
quire it. 
But paſſing, by Pruſſia, 15 us ; conſider a little, the pro- 
ceedings. on the part of Ruſſia. However favourable: 
may be the light in which I would wiſh, to place the 


aſcent of the Empreſs. to the Ruſſſan throne, to the pre- 
judice of her huſband, and her ſon, yet it is impoſſible 


that ſhe can urge (as. a. foreigner) any legitimate foun-. 
dation ſor it, except the conſent of the Ruſſian nation. 


Will it not then towards her be a ſufficient juſtification, 


of the Poliſh conſtitution, to ſay, that it was firſt. voted, 
and is ſince adored by the Poliſh nation; and that not 


only its King propoſed it, but that there i is in Poland no 


hereditary ſucceſſor to the throne, as in France, who can 

offer any objections to it.—If foreign applauſe, on which 
the Empreſs herſelf has greatly reſted, is requiſite to 
ratify it, what civilized nation, what party, what author, 


I had almoſt ſaid, what. Prince, throughout Europe, hass 


not felt for it a ſincere admiration, and does not follow: 


it with his ſecret prayers? With Engliſhmen and 


Foreigners i in general, I will venture to affirm, that there 
is not one exception to this; unleſs among perſons i in- 
tereſted in the league formed for i its deſtruction.— And 
0 will you then, great Catharine, you, Who already poſ- 
« ſeſs far more of the globe than any other power upon 


the face of it; will you ſpoil this fair work of human 


© hands? will you, a lover of ſcience, replunge a large 
« diftrict of the earth into the cruel barbariſm, in which 


40 it has : been held by means of its government for cen- | 


« turies, not omitting the period when you preſided, 
« over it? and will you fruſtrate, that independence, which 


% may ſaye Poland from falling into the hands of an 


'* enemy in future times ?—Your power is certain; but 


POS: and injuſtice, whatever may be the fate of 


ie democratic 


C 9, 3 


« democratic principles, cannot, now obtain the eſteem 
« or the praiſe of an European public. Your guarantee, 
T7 of the form mer Poliſh Conſtitution, | can. only. ſerve as 
« a reaſon. for preventing the preſent. conſtitution. from 
« being changed for a worſe, and not againſt. the. in- 
« troduction of. a better in its place. Be known; then, 


4 by the good you do, and not by, the evil: ſeek. for, 


« the bleſſings of mankind, and nat. for their. curſes. 


cc, It i is eaſy. for the ſtrong to. add to. their. ſtrength ; Ma 


10 but it is not given to every one to ſhew magnanjmous, 
« forbearance. Beſides, the term of nature, (to Which, 
alas! you. know the proudeſt of us muſt ſubmit), 
. does not promiſe you many years longer for the rule. 
5 of. human affairs; and you are in a, great meaſure, 
« ignorant of the characters of thoſe : who. are. to come. 


« after. You, to condu, your varigus ſy, ſtems and dor. 55 
* minions: perhaps too theſe may, be. uſurpers, inſtead, 
of your on iſſue. But if your plans of conqueſt are, 


« irrevocable, at leaſt inſure to Poland. a god government. 
« In an, age, when it is ſaid that Princes are to be ſup- 
* ported, if the King of Poland only is oppreſſed, it will 
be thought that he found, no favour from his fellow- 


ſovereigns, only becauſe he was ſuppoſed the moſt 
amiable among them.—Time, on account of this 


« Prince's age, mult ſoon remove him in order to 
„ make way for a ſucceſſor, who, by the Poliſh laws, 
4 muſt be found out of his family. Let the Poliſh 


government then remain, as now projected, even if 


you ſeek to change the intended line of deſcent of the 
4 crown. The alterations of the conſtitution are of 


44 en a happy nature, being at once favourable: to the 

. nation and to its Prince, that the King of Poland | 

1 has performed herein an acceptable ſervice for every 

& Sovereign. who ſhall ſucceed. him in that Py 
* „ 2 46 
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„ 
Be the reſtorer, then of kingdoms, but not their 
confounder.— Let the ſtigma of your late manifeſto 
be wiped away as ſpeedy as poſſible from the memory 
of the publie, where the ſhock it has given to your 


reputation 1s beyond your means of comprehending 
it, becauſe none can poſſi ibly dare to tell it to 70. — 


Be aſſured, great Princeſs, that While the applauſe 


cc: 


of men is worth receiving, it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould be civilized; and when they are civilized, 


1 15 impoffible, whatever they may write or ſay in 


public, that they can ever think or ſay in private, 
that Princes are not bound to promote the happineſs 


of our race in uniſon with their own. I WòIII g fur- 
ther, and affirm, that Princes will always i in reality, be 
deemed ſecondary hafen and that nations will 


always be held the principals; and that thoſe Sove- 
reigns who cannot, upon occaſion, perſonally ſacrifice 


themſelves to the people depending Upon them, or 
for their ſakes reſtrain a weak ambition within proper 
bounds, are wholly unworthy of their ſtations. As 
the power of Princes cannot ſurvive the grave, the 


mighty Monarch, when dead, leaves behind him a 


republic in the living; the page of hiſtory becomes 
his tribunal there are none ſo humble, as not to 
find defenders at it; and a fingle ſentence founded in 


truth, in the preſent enlightened times, is ſufficient 


to lay proftrate the proudeſt character, if really un- 
« worthy of fame. The reaſon is evident—it is, that 
men are impartial to the dead, who excite neither 
their fears nor their hopes. Hence it is that the 
venal pen is found an inſufficient protection even to 
the fame of peter the Great, as he is called, though _ 
"enſhrined by Voltaire; the world having Jately be- 
come inſtructed as to his manners, before concealed. 
= 3. - «from 
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4 concerns ſo 1 55 band. les ines 
As to Auſtria, who has dorfeited no ors faith 
upon this occaſion, I ſhall no farther obſerve upon her 
conduct, than to notice how little family connection 
among Princes is to be depended upon, when the Saxon 
family is flighted by Auſtria; and as to the ſmall reſpe& ne 
of Princes for perſonal worth, it is alike ſeen in the' little 
deference ſhewn both to the Saxon Elector and the Poliſh 
1 upon this occaſion.— In what have the Jacobins 
of France done worſe, than the Triumvirate to which 
Poland and Saxony are lacrificed? Does not every thing 
- ſeem to prove, that Whether abſolute power is in the 
hands of one, of Tee: or of 0 it is ſure to be 
415 the letter I ſhall ſpeak of the 7 of 1 
andi its conſequences, particularly on account of the grow- 
ing power of Auſtria and Ruſſia. In the mean time, the 
following pieces will amply eine the: aa here : 
made e Prufſi a. 55 | 8 
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| Documents referred toin ER preceding Letter. | 
nete VI. OF THE TREATY OF DEFENSIVE: 9 8 5 
LIAN CE BETWEEN HIS MAJESTY THE KING AND 


' THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND, AND HIS MAJESTY 
x "THE: KING OF 2 3 DATED MARCH 29, 17 


"TE; any foe power whatever, ſhall by virtue of any 1 
Set acts or ſtipulations, or any interpretation of 
wem, aſſume the right of interfering in the a af- 

Ee airs 


ow] 
Fairs of the Republic of Poland, or its dependencies, at 


any time, or in any manner; his Majeſty the King of 
Pruffia will firſt employ his moſt efficacious good offiees 
to prevent hoſtilities arifiog out of ſuch a pretenfion ;—but 
af all his 77 offices ſhould fail of effect, and hoſtilities 
1 Poland ſhould be the conſequence, his Majeſty the 
King of Pruſſia, confidering 7his as a caſe, falling within 
the meaning of the alliance, will aſſiſt the Republic ac- 
_ <arging to the tenour of the IVth Article of the preſent 


treaty. EP 
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' COPY/ OF A LETTER OF THE MARQUIS or LUC- 
CHESINI, ,THE.PRUSSIAN MINISTER AT, WARSAW, 
20TH, MAY 1792, _ 


n 


170 THE ABBE P. DATED 


8 Sin, VV No ER oat ST. 
I am very thankful for the care you have taken to pro- 
cure me a tranſlation of the Speech of js King of Poland. 
I knew that it reſpected Pruſſia and its alliance. The 
ſentiments of his Poliſh Majeſty have ſince been announced 
9, me officially in writing, 175 Count Chreptowiez- Al. 
ter the ſtep: I took on the 41 of May laſt and the follow. 
ing days, which were alſo official, as well as conſiſtent 
With our declarations for fix months paſt, Lexpected (for 
_ why ſhould I conceal it, my dear Abbe) a turn leſs op- 
oſed to the principles, which we have announced to the 
Diet, reſpeQing the conſequences of the Revolution of 
te gd of: May 1791. © %%% 
As to the work which you attribute to me, I aſſure you _ 
that that would not have occaſioned a war to Poland. — 
With reſpe& to every thing beſides, which the Court of 
Berlin learned only in common with ſtrangers and enemies, 
it was eaſy to foreſee the embarraſſments and dangers to 
| [which it would expoſe the Poliſh.nation. On this point, 
'Þ have never had but one opinion,, which E have never 
concealed from my friends. Faithful to my principles, I will 
never omit any thing reſpecting other objects which may 
be beneficial to a courageous nation and a virtuous King. 
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to” War T cell your ck, and which Polind5s Mee 
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X TRAC Ts FROM TME ANSWER TO "THE "ABOVE 
LETTER, . DATED 28TH MAY 1792, ' BY THE 
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e, 


Phnhe territory of Poland is violated. A neighbouring 


ower comes in arms to diſturb the operations of our Diet. 


This is the caſe provided for in the 6th Article in the 
Treaty. This is virtually what the note of Count Chrep- 


towicz tells you; and whatever ſurn might have been given 


to it, it could in ſubſtance have told you nothing elſe. 
There is then nothing oppoſed to the principles Which 
you have recently renounced; for you have never ſald to 
us, your Ally, that our frontiers would be attacked; and 
_ that you, our powerful friend, would fee it with indif⸗ 


ference, or feel diſpenſed from your engagements. As 


owing to you, it is preciſely that which rings the War 
15 „ 3 8 Lets 
nvoy is a 


proof of this, which cannot be ahſwered.” It is there 


Jou ſee every one of the reſolutions of this Republic, your 
Ally, ſince the commencement of the actual Diet, brought 


as charges againſt us. Call to mind the periods, and 5. 
will agree that the Act of the gd of May 1791, is but 


the reſult of it; or to ſpeak more correctly, a combination 


CCC 
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f the great mover: pars magna fui. 


{+ © he 1 articles of the New Conſtitution were 
adopted under you 
that the Court of Ber 


} 


Gabe x7 , and it was through you, 
1 


the throne of Poland, during the life of our preſent King 
(in which all the Palatinates were unanimous) was alike 


applauded. The election of dynaſties, or families to the 
throne, was diſtinaly-propoſed in the great project of 
reform laid before the States by the deputation on the 4th _ 

of Auguſt 1790, and became the expreſs ſubject of de- 


liberation. —If the greatneſs of the undertaking, if the 


aim of the nation ſo long fruſtrated, if political circum- 
ſtances, ſuggeſted the meaſure of decreeing theſe articſes 
in an abridged ſorm and reduced to its eſſential points, it 


is not the leſs true, that all this was done upon avowed 


2 principles, and by right of our independence, which was 
aſſuredly your work. — The manner in which the King 


| e C erlin teſtified its approbation, at the 
cloſe of 1789. The choice of the Elector of oy to 
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Four maſter condeſcended through Mr. Goltz, on the $&th — 


of May 1791, to anſwer to our communication of the 
proceedings of the gd of May of that year, was far from 
f 3 that theſe proceedings were of a nature at all 
novel to his Majeſty. If you have ever forgot the tenure 
of that letter, you will find a copy of it annexed. _ _ - 
"EXTRACT FROM A DISPATCH FROM THE KING OF 
© "PRUSSIA TO COUNT GOLTZ, THEN CHARGE/ DES 
)))CCCCò 8 
I received your diſpatch of the gd of May 1791, with 
its accompanyment; and I have 1 8 by ihe aft, tie 
- Important news, that the Diet of Poland has juſt choſen 
and proclaimed the Elector of Saxony, as the eventual _ 
ſucceſſor to the Throne of Poland; and that it has aſ- 
ſured the ſucceſſion to his deſcendants and in default of 
theſe, to the Princeſs, his daughter, and ſuch ſuture huſ- 
band, as the Elector of Saxony. and the States ſhall fix 
upon. After the lively intereſt which I have a/ways taken 
in the happineſs of the Republic, and the confrma/ion.of 
her net Cauſtitutian (an intereſt, of which I hays never 
. ceaſed to give ſuch convincing proots as depended en mel; - 
I perfectly applaud the deciſiue ſtep which the nation has 
jult taken, and which I regard as finitely ſuited to the 
conſolidation of its happineſs. —The news is the more 
_. agreeable to me; as I am attached by bonds of friendſhip 
to the virTuous Prince, deſtined ta. form the Papi of 
Poland, as is alſo the Houſe of Saxony to my. Houle by 
. thoſe of good neighbourhood, and of the moſt happy 
union. I am thence perſuaded, that the choice of the 
Republic will confirm for ever, the happy and cloſe intelli- 
gence, which has ſubſiſted to the preſent moment between 
the Republic and myſelf; and I charge you to teſtify: in 
the wo expreſſive manner, my moſt ſincere ſolicitations to 
the King, to the Marſhals of the Diet, and to. all thoſe 
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who have contributed to this great w. 
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I have received, nearly at che ſame! moment, dhe tuo 
letters, by which your Majeſty is pleaſed to make known 
. | . „ W. 


1 3 


to me the 33 reſolution juſt bs: by the; confede- 
rated Diet of Poland, for ny the hereditary ſucceſſion 
of the throne in favour of the Houſe of Saxony.—No one 
has certainly a better title to communicate to me the par- 
ticulars of this event, than General Count Potocki, 
who has acted in it ſo intereſting a part, and who merits 
in every reſpect the honourable eee which Wa 
Majeſty. bears in his favour. 

The eagernefs-1.| have ſhewn to declare my ſentiments on 

| this ſubject, will-convince your Majeſty. and. the 2 
© Poliſh nation, of the intereſt I take in this meaſure. : 
am yy to have been able 7 contribute to the f. [FE 
: of. the liberty. and inde 360 of Poland, and one o 
moſt pleaſing cares ſhall be to maintain and en 
the ties which unite us. — I cannot but in particular ap- 
plaud the choice made of a prince whoſe virtues render 
1 00 ſo worthy of the throne which awaits him. I hope, 
however, that that moment is ſtill diſtant, and that your 
Majeſty will, for a long ſeries of years, conſtitute the 
happineſs of your people. Theſe wiſhes are not leſs 
ſincere than is the attachment which I ang eee, 
ad with which I ſhall ever remain, 


1 9 Brother, 
- Your Majeſty s good Bb 


5 _— x nos  Faepentck-WiLLIAN. 
BERLIN, May 23, 1 | . „„ 
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8 | Beatin, Joes, 1799. | 
575 MV e . 
. "The. Grand Marſhal . of 1 the, 2 de : 
Ok 8 has delivered to me your Majeſty's letter, dated 
the giſt of May. I there ſee with 9 the embarraſſ- 


ment in which Poland finds itſelf now involved. But I 
will acknowledge with equal frankneſs, that after all 


Collect, that on more t 


that has paſſed for the laſt. 2welve months, theſe embar= 
_ .. raſſments were to be 800 zen. Your. Majeſty will re- 
be | one ae the ket de 


_ Majeſty, and the intereſt I take in every t 


| . eſtabliſhed on the gd of 
1 


1. 


\ Entcheſini'was charged to "manifeſt not oy to y bu, but 
0 . eee e. Members of the Government, mx 
juſt appreh 


enſions dn this ſubject. From the moment 
that "the gemfal Te-eftabliſhment” of ltanquilliiy in Eurdpe 
permitted ine to kxplain myſelf, and that the Enipreſs 1 
Ruſſia had ſhewn a decide 0 to the örder f 
May 1791, my way 'of. 
thinking, and the language of my Miniſters have never 
varied ; and in obſerving with a tranquil eye the new | 
Conſtitution, which the Republic has given to itſelf 
without my privity or concurrence, I have never had 
the idea either of fu porting or protecting it. I have 
predicted, on the contrary, that the threatening mea- 
Tures and the warlike preparations which the Diet un- 


cxaſingly deliberated upon one after another, would in- 


fallibly provoke the reſentment of the Empreſs of Rüſſia, 
and draw upbn Poland the evils which they were under⸗- 
taken to avöid.— The event fully ſatisfied! thoſe àppear- 
ances, and one cannot diſſemble in the preſent moment, 
that voir hut the netu form of Government for the Republic, 
and without the efforts which they have announced for 
ſupperting it, the Court of Ruffia, would not have 
determined on the vigorous proceedings ſhe has now 
T . „%% 
Whatever be the friendſhip that I „ youbtr 
ing that con- 
cerns you, you will yourſelf believe that the ſtate of 
things being entirely changed ſince the alliance that I con- 
tracted with the Republic; and the preſent conjuncture, 


brought on by the Conſtitution of the 3d of May 1791, 


Poſterior to my treaty, at being applicable o the engage- 


ments therein ſtipulated ; EE not belong to me to 


reſiſt the attack made on your Majeſty, if the intentions 

8 c K . 

of the ' patriotic” party are ſtill the ſame, and if they 
rſiſt in the deſire of maintaining their own work but 


if retracing their ſteps, they ſhalt conſider the difficulties 


a» 


"Tranquility. 
9 e . 8 


"fiat are ariſing upon all ſides, I ſhall be ready to concert 
meaſures with her ' Majeſty the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and 
*to explain myſelf, at the ſame time, with the Court of 


Vienna, to ftrive to reconcile the different Intereſts,” and 


io deres en meaſures, eapable' of tthtoting de Poland s 
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14: Ber ne 2 72 Majeſty y will fad if, theſs 
: diſpoſitions, and in theſe aſſurances, the ſentiments 1 
| fag. friendlies and of the confideration with e 


am, 2 "967 4 
N S3- . TEE "Your Majetty's good Brother,” 
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os LETTER" I: 
o "THE. CONCERT or baer s. 
Publ Hiſhed Fuly 25, 1792. 67 dk 
ee PART. > pr 8 ono 
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5 YN et eh anten ant bet infor ite dier ue 
this country ever produced, the noble author of the 
American: Peace, deprecated lately in Parliament, all 
ſupport of the c preſent military combination of Princes,” 
even before we had ſeen it in overt- act. Having in 2 
former Letter in ſome meaſure touched upon this ſubject 
as it reſpects Poland, I ſhall not, view it as it reſpects 
France, Germany, and ourſelves, and ultimately, every 
- thing which can intereſt the human race; I ſhall net 
ſhe, that it is pregnant with mifchief even to the con- 
tracting parties themſelves; re Nr Fan N apap _ 
means which remain for oppoſing it. 
The liberties of man, and ente s W 
of ſcience; of civilization; and the arts, have already 


enough to contend with in every ſtate, viewed ſeparately. 


Whenever the powers inveſted. in government for uſeful 
purpoſes, become abuſed to ambitious ones, in vain do 
individuals ſeek to teſiſt a great collective force inſtituted 

by themſelves. Deſpair ſometimes produces a eounter- 

union of the ſubjects, but as it commonly ends in an 
e wat of n rather than of principles, the evil 
pe A 8 complained | 


5 . 8 0 2 
5 I complained of Ioan eus „ ee W 
. 5 ernments in the world; ſo few, that our on nation 
2 itſelf in poſſeſſion: of the only one; and even this 
LE has required more than one ſuceeſaful revoſntion to pro- 
il | duce, or to preſerve its perfection. Such then, is the 5 
4 | | ſtate of every ſingle country, even when the domeſtic 
enemy to its happineſs has none, except the forces of | 
his own nation, at; his diſpoſal; —But 2 new fcene at the 
a preſent moment opens itſelf. Several Princes have agreed _ 
mutualfy to lend to one another rhe powers reſpeQively _ 
intruſted to them for national objects, in order that each 
1 may thence be enabled to enforce his reſpective pleaſure 
upon his reſpective people. In other words, they engage 
to bring the military. forces: and the revenues off all 
nations, to act, when requiſite, upon. the: people of any : 
Jingle nation; although that people has already enough 
to ſtruggle with;at. home, Whenever its own public force 
„JJ is applied to ſupport. tyranny... As a counter: concert 
m among the, people of different nations is impoſſihle, it is 
85 - henceforth then intended, that Princes: ſhall legiſlate at 
85 their,own diſcretion 3 and that: no nation ſhall ever be 
able to right its own. wrongs; the example of Poland 
„ _ even proving, that when. a prince is diſpoſed to concur 
mich his own people in improving the Conſtitutiom of 
ite nation, permiſſion is to be denied even for a meaſure 
vf mutual happineſs. Each nation is, therefore, . ta be 
| Cconſfideredas deſigned to be governed by an enemy tb. 
t, aud an enemy,-witheut 5 and every order, in ſociety; 
wecker cinibor eee is e g ales 
| of p bode mood aologing . 
| Terrible as is this en 3 a Wan to 3 e 
| ” 8 more active, and having deeper conſequences ʒ 
I mean the re- union of ſeveral Princes for the ſubjugation | 
185 8 the a zer, eee is founded upon the 
8 lame = 


: 
—— — 09, 


tw 1 


fame common principle, namely, a military 3 | 


In the one caſe; many Prinees join from fear and a com- 
mon intereſt, for domeſtic purpoſes; in the other, a few 
of the more potent league from 2 direct ambition for 
foreign conqueſts. | In the one caſe,” war is made againſt 


the people only; in the other, againſt both people and 


- princes. In the one caſe, the object may be negative 


| but in the other, it is clearly poſitive.—Events, perhaps, 
originally ſuggeſted only the firſt ſpecies of league to 


Auſtria and Pruſſia; but Ruſſia has now joined with 


them in forming the ſecond ſpecies ; for it cannot be 


ſuppoſed, that Auſtria and Pruſſia would lead their forces 
ſix hundred miles from home againſt France, with: the 

 confeſſid knowledge of the Ruſſian enterprize meditated 
againſt Poland, unleſs theſe three powers were ina 


previous and perfect underſtanding. with each other, and. 
embarked in a regular. ſyſtem. —An attack, however, 


upon Poland on one fide, and France on the other, 
| renders' the ſubje& of infinite importance to Gteat- 
Britain; ſince ſucceſs may ripen the views of the parties 


: into farther projects, not only dangerous to our IN: 
lity and commerce, but even to our exiffence. 
In the time of the Greeks, Alexander became 8 


a et ſo much of the world as had then figured in hiſtory ; 


and the Romans afterwards nearly conquered all of it, 


Which was known even to their geographers. But the 
preſent age is open to a ſtill more univerſal domination 3 


every ſingle region of the globe being now diſcovered, 


and every quarter of the globe being within the power 


of. Europe; ſo that it only remains to obtain the gſcenνj,; 


. gncy in Eurape.— As the ruin of Rome was accompliſhed 


1 by n triumvirate; ſo Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, taking 
advantage of the momentary prejudices of Europe againſt 


N _ are e formed at preſent into a triumvirate, infinitely 


„ more 


3 / 


1E wo 1 


' 7 -onint foldable . polling. 
among them forces the beſt diſciplined / and the moſt 


numerous i the world; together with -dominions pro- 
tected. fromeall attack, either by means of ſituation or by 


contiguity; and a population of near ſixty millions of 
ſouls, which almoſt equals Þalf the population off Europe ; 


the whole maſs. being trained into ſtrict e 
union by the help of deſpot imm. 
The firſt prey marked out by this triple-heatled monſter - 


is Poland; which, if ſubdued, will augment its depend- 


ents to near ſeventy millions. Fhe next attempt forming 


is upon France, which, if it ſueceeds, as it — 8 


God forbid,) their tremendous coalition will riſe to abour 
ninety millions f the -moſt- ary people in ſbe univerſe | 
(making almoſt three-fourths of our. whole European popu- 
lation) commanding a large navy; and by ſtretching in 


a broad, continued, and impenetrable zone acroſs che 


whole middle of e dividing: the: north of it FOR 


the ſouth ln the north of Europe there remain Denmark 
and Sweden, conſtituting a part of the Baltic ſhores; 


but as the triumvirate poſſeſs the remainder of theſe 
ſhores, convenience, it is to be conceived, will form a 


ſufficient title with ambitious minds, to ſeize upon the 
Whole of them; ſo that theſe countries after reſuming 


the name of Scandinavia, as a mark of ancient union, 
may be made ſubſervient to their navy and maritime 


reſoufces, (particularly ſince by perfecting the canal acbb 


Holſtein they will facilitate and quicken their own. 


communication between the Baltic and the Atlantic, 


while the ſhutting up the paſſage of the Sound will 


totally cut it off to ſtrangers).— In the ſouth of Europe, 


none will doubt for a moment the fate of European 


| : Turkey. The parts of Italy not already ſubject to the 


ann connexion, acts anna in their turn an eaſier 


„„ . . N conquelt | 


E * ] 
5 1 It i is at the ſame time cer · 


<onqu elt 


= tain. that, Spain and. 15 ortugal, whoſe riches. are a lures; 
rather than a protection, will not offer a more ſucceſsful 5 
reſiſtance, if attacked, than France and Poland; elpeci- 


ally after France, and Poland, and other conqueſts ſhall. 


have concurred, at is intended, to ſwell the mighty tor- 


And as to Holland, it cannot avoid being drawn 


TENG 


into the devouring; vortex, by intrigues. or by fear.—It _ 
is .impoſlible. to. ſpecify, in this place. what. will be the 
order and moment of an any one of the aboye i 


it being ſufficient to our argument, that the whale depend 
only up 


: ſubjeQ, to Auſtri 


i = 5 pl” LE 1 7 1 


empire. a PvE, 1 mn | are? 
| oy 6 ſhall firſt touch upon; { GermanyerAnd, here, I 8 | 
obſerve, . that Pruſſia neceſſarily. muſt have. formed its 


union with, Auſtria upon principles of mutual advantage, 


5 ſince a propoſal, for example, for reſtoring to Auſtria 
55 ſipgly, its alliance with France, could not be thought 
| üncere; ; and the deſign af plunging Auſtria into à 4 iſpute 

| with France was not proper to be ayowed ; though as being 
| to find power- 
ful diſguiſes to it in other projects, which. at the ſame | 


ſtrongly to be ſuſpected. it was neceſſ⸗ 


time required to be of a nature to attract the concurrence 
ü of. : Ruſſia 6. Was it then. a compaſſion for. the. French 


whole. feelings indeed ſeem. not very, conſiderate with 


1 relpe& to that royal family, ſince Auſtria, has. hitherto 
ipcreaſed the .perilg c of it, whenever ſhe has. wh, to 


Wb of, the N National Aſſembly. 


ANTON! 


23 
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n the convenience and will of the allied Span 1 5 
tates.— TW other branches of Europe only remain to be 
noticed, of which ane. is the eon of Germany not Jet 


Ving and his family, which, was pretended? Surely, 
; after the harſh, treatment of the Sovereigns of Poland 
5 and Saxony, this, pretext. could weigh little with. Auſtria; | 


I 
; 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
; 


can Avignon and the Papal power have bee 


T 28 ] _ 


n matter of 
ſerious concert between two ſovereigns profeſſing the 
Greek or reformed religion on 'one fide, and'a court on 


the other, which has not only plandered the Catholic 


clergy i in every quarter; but treated even the Pope with 


indifference in a late ſupplicatory viſit, which at once 


proved the i injuries of the Pontiff, and the refolution taken | 


not to redreſs them.—Of the ſame deſcription likewiſe 
is what reſpects the parties who are diſpoſſeſſioned i in the 


German part of France, and who are affirmed to be 
under protection of the empire; for the negotiations on 
this ſubject having never been ſeriouſly countenanced by 
Pruſſia, and only officially or ſecondarily eſpouſed by 
Auſtria ;' Pruſſia and Auſtria cannot be conceived to 


have made themſelves principals' in_a hazardous and 


expenſive. war, for a concern negligently purſued during 
three years, refpeQing petty ſtates, 500 or 600 miles 


_ diſtant, 5 in the welt of Germany ; - to whom, in fact, they 5 


are merely bound by ceremonials, to whom alſo an in: 


demnity is offered by France, of whoſe cauſs the merits 


are more than equivocal, whoſe difappointment likewiſe 
cannot be drawn into a precedent for other matters, and 


| whom therefore it would be ſo eaſy and wiſe on various 
accounts to force into a compromiſe, Was the ground 


of union then a dread of demotratic principles FT anſwer 
no: for Pruffia, for various and well-known reaſons, i = 
little expoſed to the operation of theſe ; and ſhe had even 
a great deal to gain by their ſuperior tendency t to infect 
the dominions of Auſtria, as well as to terminate the 


7 offenſroe and virtually excluffoe alliance ſubſiſting between 
Auftria and F rance. Befides, a rudent conduct, with 8 


the redreſs of grievances, and the affiſtance 7 
from the concert of princes whenever danger occurred, | 


| rendered the King of Pruffia ok ſafer at home, than a 


dubious 


Te) 


1 e could Coat him; and if nie had ſeen hy 
” real 'caufe of dread behind him, he never would have 


_ marched the chief of his fineſt forces into diſtant countries, : 
with himſelf at the head of them. As to Ruſſis, whoſe _ 


fſubjects haue no communication with the reſt of mankind 
oven in language, whoſe civilization mit precede her 


liberty, and who bythe aid of one portion of her numerous 
ſubjects can (cruſh ſedition in the other; her ſovereign 


has nothing yet to fear from the declaration of the rights 
of man, which can divert her from her general ſyſtem of 
_ politics. —If theſe ſeveral objects then furniſh no motive 
by which Pruſſia could at once both be %% actuated, 


und receive therein the concurrence of Auſtria; no motive, 
which it could both paſsſs ſecretly and e openly in the 


negotiation, a negotiation in which Ruſſia, we are al- 


ways to remember, bears a ſhare as a principal; nothing 
adequate remains in the way of motive, but biin 


aud the dtfire of conqueſt, Theſe deteſtable incentives 1 


affirm are ſufficiently congenial to the practice of Princes, 
| to have been mutually offered and accepted, as the baſis 
of a new born friendſhip, between Courts long ane | 


to mutual jealouſy, oppoſition, and even hatred. 


It is neceſſary, therefore, next to find out what is the = 
Hale prize which each party has propoſed to itfelf at the 


0 preſent moment, or may aſpire to hereafter, under ſuch a 
treaty, in which it muſt never be forgotten that Ruſſia has 
concurred.And here we may venture to ſay, that Pruffi 
could not look to France or to Turkey for any booty, nor 
even to Poland for the whale of it. France and Turkey 
are not contiguous to her; and if the whole of the booty 
(for Dantzic and Thorn cannot be thought the whole) were 


to have been extracted from Poland, it is reaſonable to 
think that the Pruſſian Monarch would have ſtaid at home 


| 10 look after it in perſon, as being too jealous io receive 


C4: | do Ds 


1 tal 5 
it through 90 | zzardous:a channel as Ruſſia; nor, indeed, 
would: Ruſſia itſelf be likely to have undertaken the Whole 
trouble of this conqueſt, merely to transfer the chief of it 
to others. A principal incitement, therefore, of Pruſſia, 
either preſent or future, either openly agreed upon or 
ſecretly in contemplation, muſt probably, or (which is 
8 enough for my purpoſe) may poſſibly be in the neighbour- 5 
ing parts of Germany z leaving Poland and Turkey thus 
chiefly to Ruſſia and Auſtria, but, principally. perhaps to 
KNuſſia; — for Auſtria is led by its various pretenſions to 
quarter itſelf not only on the German part of France, but 
upon a part of Germany itſelf, which is a rich field of 
plunder. That Germany can ever ceaſe to be an object 
of intereſt to an Emperor of Germany, is impoſſible; ſince 
an Emperor, who recollects that his imperial poſt, was - 
formerly hereditary, will, naturally prefer rulingabſolutely 
by right, to ruling: nominally by election (Which, we 
may obſerve, implies an abolition of the rights of the 
German Electorates). In the next place, Bavaria has 
already openly been the ſubject of Auſtrian ambition, and 
was only ſaved in any degree from that ambition by the 
interference of Pruſſia. Laſtly, : the. interview. at Pil- 
nitz has been » officially-acknowledged by the parties to 
haye had Germany for one of its objects; but that it was 
not an object in a favourable. ſenſe, is proved from the 
ſecrecy obſeryed in it at the moment (the inſulted Elector 
of Saxony being preſent only at a part of the conferences), 
as well as from nothing having been ſince done to pro- 
cure the concurrence of the other co-eſtates to any im- 
portant conſtitutional meaſures.—It i is, however, of no 
importance to be able to apportion, with accuracy, theſe 
ſeveral objects among the concerted powers; as there is 
nield enough for all, and the means exiſt of pleaſing each 
in various manners. It is only requiſite to ſhew- that 


15 1 mT, © 
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1 concern is a ſubject of ambition; aid n in 


innig , 1 have: no ren io wait : for but 3 


Y 
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If BOG 1 ate, or may 3 eee e es whe. 
Jes of this triumvicate-(and-either ſuppoſition-is ſuffici- 
ent to demand a counteraction on the part of Europe, I 


mean the remnant of Europe, for the moſt important part 


of Europe is in the league) it is next neceſſary to ſhe vy 


that the views of the triumvirate may be accompliſhed, 


on the ſide of Germany, with the ſame facility as in Po- 


land and Turkey. — The independent parts of Germany 


are chiefly. of four deſcriptions : firſt, ſeveral great ſuc- 
ceſſions (as Bavaria and Saxony) about to end in diſtant 


or fetnale branches, or in the Auſtrian or Pruſſian fami- ; 
lies: ſecondly, various eccleſiaſtical ſtates, which, whe- 


ther great or ſmall, being only %% poſſeſſions, may, with 


out much oppofition, be converted into hereditary tem- 
poral poſſeſſions; (the very treaty of Weſtphalia upon 
which the eccleſiaſtical Electors inſiſt ſo much, having 
in the branch of it concluded with Sweden, ſecularized 


eight archbiſhoprics or biſhoprics; of which four are now 


in the hands of Pruſſia, the pretended enemy of innovation, 
| and two of Hanover: ) thirdly, we find municipal govern- 


ments, over which a monarch may be made to rule without 


much reſiſtance, and indeed without great violence offered 


5 to hereditary rights: : and laſtly, petty. fiefs and principa- | 


5 lities, which together with the other more important 

ſtates of Germany not before included, muſt indie 
nately follow the law of the ſtrongeſt. Theſe ſtates, it 

muſt, at the ſame time, be obſerved, are all ſeparated 


from one another, or elſe all intermingled with the domi- 


nions of Auſtria and Pruſſia; conſequently unable of 
themſelves to coaleſce, even if they felt ſufficiently-alarm- 
ba for! the MIO 5 alen, ſome of theſe ſtates from ti- 
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midity, from folly, from bridery, from preſent interet, 
from connexion, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtates from pride 


and bigotry (having, it is to be obſerved, no family ſuc- 


ooſſors, whoſe happineſs or fafety can form an object of 
their cares) will follow! the train of leaders, vho, at a 
more convenient moment, will join their ruin to that 


of the others. What then is to prevent this project, | 
whenever it is ſeriouſly entertained, from ſucceeding? 


Does not the Germanic corps owe its ſafety to the Ger- 


manic Conſtitution; and is not the Germanic Con- 
ſtitution alone indebted for its perpetuity. to Foreign 
protection, and of late particularly to that of France or 


def Pruſſia that is, is not Auſtria alone able to ſubdue 


the whole, if ſhe were free from check; and will net | 
% ruin be inavi/abls; wich) Auftris is albficd by "the 


voluntary concurrence of | Pruffia and Ruſſia, and * 
the conſtrained aid derived from Poland and other 


conqueſts? - Beſides, ſome attention for a time will - 
be paid to the parties in poſſeſſion, the great object for the | 


moment, being to ſecure ſupremacy and a ſupport i in 
all ambitious projects, with a reverſion as to the reſt.— 
80 much for Germany; only again repeating, that in a 


concern ſo full of duplicity as polities, poſſibility is 


to be regarded with as much jealouſy, as certainty; 


for caution will be IP” a g . wr” PE 


JJ 5 
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We come 35 to ps Britiſh Empire, which at firſt 
ſight may appear to be ſafe by its ſolitude and its neu- 
trality, as well as by its proſperity and reſources. But 

I ſhall paint a picture alarming even to herſelf. Our 
population, amounting to twelve millions of ſouls, is 

. e 225 being divided between two iflands, the 


ee 


| iy with difficulty defended. I will ſuppoſe that its 
| people (though from an impolitic government, it is the 
only caſe perhaps in which they will do ſo) will unite 
againſt a plan of univerſal deſpotiſm.—Its land forces 
being few, 'a"navy muſt form its great defence; and 


here in caſe of invaſion, we come to the uncertain 


operations of winds and waves: as likewiſe to the'ig- 
norance (as in the time of the Danes) where a nor- 
thern hoſtile fleet will direct its attack, whether on our 
Faſt or Weſt coaſt; and whether a Southern hoſtile 
_— e ene invaſion to Great- Britain or to Ireland; 
e ſame time that a ſtrong guard muſt be kept 
oy te to the ports of the Low Countries in the Eaſt. 
Ahe foundation of all theſe hoſtile naval armaments is 
to be had in the various naval forces belonging to the 
Baltic, to the Low Countries, to France, and to the 
Mediterranean; it is to be had in the will of deſpotiſm 
alone; for it would be à part of the pride of ambitious 
Princes to exceed in naval matters the ſudden maritime 
efforts of Rome againſt Carthage. Their diſtance too 
from us is ſhort, and therefore the ex pence and maritime 5 
{kill called for are leſs; and if a lodgment is once made 
h upon our territory; if our naval arſenals are once de- 
ſtroyed, if the refources of the Baltie ſhall be cloſed, 


while thoſe of America are diſtant, (as Ireland i is without 15 


5 the means of aſſiſting a fleet and without the means of 

| tranſporting over to us its re-inforcements of troops) 
| what fhall we have to oppoſe to the innumerable land 
forces, which may then be poured in upon us?—T ſhall 
| fay nothing of our national debt, and the immenſi ity of 


dur paper circulation: rather let us look to our foreign . 


diependencies. Great. Britain is capable of conſiderable 
ay againſt enemies at a CRY om account of her 
| comparative 


— —ͤ —— 


#1 
comparative wealth, and the aids which ſhe obtains in 
detail from every quarter of the globe. But as all her 
foreign poſſeſſions are detached, they can neither aſſiſt 
herſelf, nor ſuccour each other, whenever. her enemies, 


no longer fighting her at arms length, but grappling. 


with her at home, confine her to her native reſources, 


. ſhort, the fate of Tyre, Carthage, Genoa, Venice, 


Flanders, and Holland, muſt be the fate of Great-Britain, 


| and of every trading power under ſimilar circumſtances; 


in other words, they muſt depend upon their propor- 
tional ſtamina of population, in caſe of domeſtic in- 


vaſion. As to India, we ſhall ſoqn ſee. What is tos 
be expected in that quarter ;—but in the. mean time, 


let Britain lend an ear to a word in ſeaſon. Let her 
view her danger, her poſſible danger only, it is true; i. 


but a danger ſtill to be guarded againſt, as much as 
if it were real; | becauſe. it can only be ſucceſsfully . 
guarded againſt,. by being ſo in time. If our meaſures 


are not as inſtantaneous as vigorous, our only chance 
will be to be the laſt devoured ; ; and in the interim, 
to be kept in a conſtant ſtate of hieh. vi and of 


expenſive but. unavailing eee 5 


As to the Concert of Princes, as Car # as it is s directed | 
8 pretended ſalitiont in this country, it is not only 
dangerous in a conſtitutional view, but it is uſeleſs; and 
as far as it is aimed againſt prince and people united, its 


evils are ſtill greater. Fatal indeed would be eur ſituation, 4 
if our Sovereign attempted to enter into foreign combi- | 
nations of a deſpotic and offenſive nature, ſo ill ſuited 
to the genius both of our nation and of its govern- 


ment ;—but no leſs fatal would it be to himſelf, becauſe 
whoever cannot give eſſential aid, or cauſe. eſſential 
terror to the triumvirate, may be uſed at firſt as an 


| inſtrument, but muſt naturally at balk become its eee 


as 


1 29 ] 


as being dhe only concluding ſervice to which he can 


be applied. The family dominions of Hanover and 
Oſnaburg. and the foreign dominions of the Britiſh 
Crown, would ſucceſſively diſappear; and with them, 


at laſt, the very ſeat of his government; but not before 


terror had led him to abandon: rotten boroughs, cor- 


ruption, religious teſt laws, &c. &c. both here and in 


Ireland; as well as every prejudice, however fondly 


cheriſhed, which could prevent the chearful and ef- 


fectual concurrence. of every portion of his people in 
the general defence.— If he means, therefore, to re- 
main his own' maſter at home and abroad, he muſt be- 
ware ol contributing to form a foreign tribunal ſuperior 
to himſelf, in which other aſſociated potentates already 
poſſeſs a lead, which by the nature of their population, 


reſources, and continental ſituation, they muſt - always 
retain.—To depend upon family connexions in the trium- 


. virate, would be weak indeed, after ſeeing what paſſed 
in the firſt and ſecond. triumvirate of Rome, and ſtill 


more recently. between Auſtria and Saxony; eſpecially 


as all violation of family connexion, whenever called 


for, may be thrown upon the two other triumvirs, ha 5 


8 . in truth have exacted the ſacrifice. 70 
But let us terminate this part bya ſingle 3 or ent | 


Swat Beirain can now obtain the j objects of her incli- 


nations from any ſiugle power in Europe but can ſhe 


do this, if the triumvirate goes on, and ſucceeds in its 


. purſuits; eſpecially after the example of triumphant 


_ reſiſtance lately exhibited by Ruſſia 2 Gteat- Britain cer- 


tainly never can be more happily circumſtanced, than 


when ſhe is able to negotiate upon the Continent, 


without the medium of any ally whatever; ſor a ſyſtem | 


5 of alliances among Potentates, is like a ſyſtem of con- 


nexion for paper- circulation among ſpendthriſts or 
traders, 
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wadcrs, where esch is rendered reſponſible not _— 
for his own: tranſactions, but for thoſe of his neigh- 


bours ; — but if allies are neceſſary, where; let us aſk, 


after Poland and France are incorporated into the league, 


or rendered neutral, or incapac itated for action, where 
hall we find ſuch? where is there ont, which is vigo- 


rous, effective, and to be depended upon, within our 
reach? and is it wiſe, or pardonable then, either for the 


Sovereign, or the Miniſter, to ſuffer us to be reduced 
to a ſituation ſo abject, ſo ene e _ wo irre- 5 


trievable, as is here deſeribed?ꝰ | 
I ſhall now pauſe to Aer 5 ebjeQion off thioſs 785 


who may think theſe cautions viſionary, particularly _ 
as being: novel. But it is for the very reaſon that they 


will /cem viſionary, that they may really ceafe to be ſoz 


for at no period is the enemy's ſucceſs more practicable, 


than when his movements are unexpected. Beſides, 
human affairs have lately quitted their languid current, 


in which they rolled on ſleepily from one period to 
© 1} another. Their old routine has given way to tumul- 


tuous commotion, and to ſudden accidents with per- 
manent effects; and as ſeveral” of the parts of human 


ſociety have newly increaſed, and others have recently _ 
loſt their ſpring and vigor, a future judgment of their 


poſition, and effects muſt be formed by a ſtrict and 
prompt attention to their principles. —It is enough for 
a wiſe man then, to put to himſelf the following queries. 


Have Pruſſia and Auſtria forgot their political antipa- 
thies, and has Ruſſia joined itſelf to them; are they 
powerful, both ſeparately and in union; are they am- 
bitious, and have they got ſcent and in part almoſt poſ- 
ſeſſion of the prey at preſent in their purſuit; can they 
be falſe to others when it is their intereſt to be falſe; 
1 and true to ee when it is their intereſt to be true; 


| and 


„ 


du liabe they not alenndy learnsd in Poland, the ſoirebof = 


gaining dominion without war, by | a- friendly: com- 


iſe ? What ſtands then in the way of a ſecond 


partition of Poland, when their forces are in the heart 


of it, in ſpite of old promiſes and a recent treaty? Are 
they not already alſo on the frontier of France? Have 


they not faſcinated: every court of Europe by ſpecious 


arguments or by real terrors, ſo as to leave tlie nations, 
they are attempting to hunt down, bereft of every ally; 
are they not acting upon a deep plan, long concerted, 
and kept profoundly ſecret ; are not military operations by 

their nature rapid; and ſhall / we ſtand like gaping ideots, 


ſtaggered by the very force: of truth, and yet crying outz 


is all this poſſible ? Ves, it is poſſible; a part of it is 


acting; a conſpiracy (which will eventually become one, 


againſt the whole human race) is begun, ſuch as never 


was begun before, becauſe it never was practicable 


before; and its object is in part even completed, before 


we have adverted to its exiſtence. Where is the Britiſh 
Miniſter: is he dead? Does he truſt to cobweb treaties, 


to flimſy; faith, to family connexions; when an event, 
when a revolution, as extraordinary as that of France, 


is under / iſſue; ſome: of the eſſential parts of which 


e 1 


may be accompliſhed in the following three months 


. of this campaign, i in a way, never to be recalled? Will 
not every conqueſt made by the triumvirate, ſtand upon 


à common bottom; and will not the triumvirate find 


. a common intereſt, therefore, in mutually perfiſting/in 
them (as in the caſe of Poland; where, though hus 


| manity pleaded for favour to its miſerable remnant, 


yet the fear of the doQrine of reſumptions operating, 


and one crime leading to another, the ſame triumvirate _ 


which robbed i in 1775, not only refuſes to it a con- 


F reſtore i it to its ſtrength and its 
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of its territory ) Does the: Miniſter wiſh then the ruin = 


not only of Britain, but of mankind, to be dated from the 
Era of his: adminiſtration Will he hazard his character 
with the preſent age and: poſt 

5 negligent ſtep. in the moſt momentous tränſactium | 


ty, by a” falſe: or. by a : 


which ever came under the deliberation of man f Will 


he allow it to be ſaid, that he had not eyes to ſee the 


imminent danger, nor addreſs or power to avert it? 


Succeſs itſelf in an eſcape, will not permit tlie world 8 


to forgive him for leaving any thing upon this occaſion 
to the ſlighteſt hazard. A wiſe man never gives the 


taff in politics out of his hand; never truſts himſelf to 
thoſe, who make 2 merit of ſucceſsful deceit ; never 


places the public ſafety, of which he is maſter, in 
the hands of men of whom he is not maſter. In 
the firſt Roman triumvitate, Julius Ceſar gave His 
daughter in marriage to Pompey, and then ruined this 


ſontin-law, who in fooliſh confidence had helped hir 
to his power: In the ſecond. triumvirate, Lepidus gave 

up his brother to be butchered; as Mark Anthony dic 
his uncle; and Auguſtus, his friend Cicero; the trium 

virs making this as a mutual: ſacrifice to their pretended 


common good, or in other words, to the baſeſt ſelf-intereſt; 


After theſe i] pecimens ſo deeply recorded in hiſtory: by 
_ conſequent evils which operated during ſixteen! cen- 


? 


turies, let us truſt nothing to prqmiſes, on to original 
: good intentions, and ſtill leſs to family affinities, liable 8 
To. terminate by various means. Family affinity, if it 
influenced at all, inſtead of adding to our ſafety, would _ 
even add new hazards to our. conſtitution; at Which; 


1 hope, it is here ſufficient to have hinted.—Man/in | 


ſhort, is the 1 animal, ambition the ſame ſeducing 


e and politics the ſame treacherous and cruæt 5 
| EM ” 
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in De Netz there is no reliande therefore i in anꝝ thing 
but in the moſt vigorous precautions; and when theſe are 
fully taken, it is tho furl alone which muſt be left to 

Providence. In politics, none mult have a: power Joined: = 
to an im to do miſchief, whatever be the purity: of 


their original intentions; for if they poſſeſs it, the miſ. 


chief ſooner or later will be committed, and promiſes 
will be as eafily; as early, and ag unfeelingly broken, as 
thoſe of Pruſſia to Poland. —E ſhall prepare for quickly 


reſuming this ſubject, by briefly-analyzing the e 


dhe ſeveral =", here e " wy ee 


n 7 9H}. . beds 
Raſh is an pres FOR On ir aides e ds 
it was in its commencement.—She exhibits the picture of 
North Ameriea in Europe, or of an old country and a 
new: cbuntry combined into one; having a population | 
which (owing to eafy: means of ſubſiſtence, which: render 


marriages early-and frequent), augments one-fifth in every 
twenty years, in defiance of public and private deſpotiſm. 


She diſplays 4 partial luxury in the midſt of Wilderneſſes; 
ſhe has a civilized cabinet at the head of a ſemi-barba- 
rous nation; her people are obſtinate, yet docile; and 
her peaſunts, though awed by their maſters, yet are brave 


when ſoldiers.Witli thirty millions of people which are 
thus rapidly and progreſſiuely increafing, Ruſſia is placed in- 


vulnerable; in the north-eaſtern corner of Europe. Her 


Territories are bounded by eee egen and by in- 


hoſpitable climates; ſhe derives from the very 
barrenneſs and diffuſion of her empire; and ſhe is 
ſituated out of the reach of all 'maritime approaches, 
"though © herſelf poſſeſſing  a,- conſiderable navy for 
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- the: ſcems to n cloſe to the moment of obtaining pe 
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: uk; and a as firength in licht wobps: for” 
. | keeping in awe large tracts of country; and -algnoſt all 
her forces combat with the advantage of different — 
prejudices, which leſſen the terrors of death; and theyß 
are alſo peculiarly hardy and capable of fatigue. If her 
empire is vaſt in its extent, her troops, her ſailors, and 
her ſtores, move through it with incredible celerity,. 
5 owing to water communications, and to the abun- 
dance of horſes belonging to her peaſantry, which admit 
of conveyances by poſt, (either in waggons, or elſe in fledges. | 
upon the ſnow,) both for her forces and for warlike flores,- 
At the end of her laſt war but one, ſhe remitted taxes; 
and at the end of the war juſt concluded, ſhe has not 
_ augmented them. —She loſes ſubjeRs in war, but replaces 
them by thoſe whom ſhe vanquiſhes, or by the exceſs of 
the number born from her own people over thoſe which _ 
die; ſhe increafes, therefore, both in war and in peace; 
and it is this internal or this extraneous increaſe of men, 
accompanied at the ſame time with an augmentation of 
cultivation, of arts and of wealth, which (unnotieed by 
the reſt of Europe,) enables her, upon every ſtruggle, tis 
appear with renewed and accumulated ſtrength.— Laſtly, 
ſſme ſkirts the whole northern: frontier of Aſia; ſhe poſe 
_ ſeſſes the means of attacking its rich weſtern flank com- 
_ pletely from north to ſouth; and (ſince diſtance is nothing - 
io RNuſſians,) ſhe is not without acceſs to its eaſtern 


flank, and to the rich mines of Weſtern America; but 


To above all, (in conſequence of having the means of invad- 


ing our Eaſt- Indian poſſeſſions from the north, facilitated 
by the help of water carriage on great lakes and deſcend- 
ing rivers; as well as by having a probable opportunity | 
through the aid of Auſtria, of commanding one or both af 
'the two navigations of the Red Sea and the PerfianGulph,) 


ſeflion | 
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ſeſſon of that, com? 


: nations, which. in all ages/ of the world, has unifo realy £ 


and ſignally aggrandized thoſe. who. have held it. 
Ina one word, ſhe is become the modern northern 1 


8 


pouring forth, not diſorderly, but marſhalled and obe- 
dient ſwarms. increaſing yearly in their numbers by land 


and by, ſea, all recognizing a common chief, whoſe watch- 
ful eyes turn alike to the Eaſt and to the Weſt, to ſearch 


nities of plunder, either in company or. alone; 


for c 
rendering barbarians her immediate inſtruments, and 


the rich her certain vigims; and being likely ſoon to 


poſſeſs that moſt dangerous of all eee 5 namely, 
numbers, arms, and wealth, | {7 


- Auftria is the power next in order. Poſſeſſed of 8 5 
1 lands and fewer ſcattered ſetilements, than Ruſſia, 


the has nevertheleſs in her ea/ftern. territories the means, 


by better management, of greatly augmenting her people, 
now amounting to twenty millions, and till increaſing. 
All that ſhe may receive in the way of acceſſion either of 


territory or of people, will enhance this advantage. 


As to the military diſpoſitions of this power, they 3 
well known; her family connexions alſo, as far as ſhe 


* 


can depend upon them, are conſiderable; and her in- 


i fluence over every thing turned to the quarter of the 
Mediterranean, will ſoon become en hen 


8 acting in concert with Ruſſis a and Pruſſia. > ite 


| nearly. equal to a third of that of-Auſtria. Frufſi a is a 
factitious ſtate, it is ttue, and requires the continuance 


of the ſame good management, which brought it gra- 
dually forwards to its preſent. comparative proſperity, 


and i it is alſo void of internal means (like thoſe of Ruſſia 
and Auſtria) for multiplying her people but yet ſhe 
. an en army,. Which her late King, in 
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tactics, has brought to: the hwheſt pitch of known per- 


fection. 1 At the ſame time ſhe has nothing to fear from 
| her debts, her taxes, her nobles, her elergy, from 


aſſemblies of ſlates, from an expoſed ſtate of commerce, 


from ber frontiers (as long as they remain protected by 
her preſent allies,) or from any eauſe whatever but her 


follies and her dangerous aſſoeiations. Had the preſent 


| Monarch of Pruſſia, alas! eonflilted the writings of his fa= 


gacious predeceſſor, he would have, found hints erioughtito 
alarm him reſpecting the power and ſituation of Ruffa;, 
and upon proper enquiry, he would have known that the 


ſtate of Poland had alſo made an impreſſion upon his 
mind; ſince not only from fear ef Ruſſia and of 
Auſtria, but in order to make ſome atonement to hu 

manity and to character, he wiſhed to give to the re- 


e Poland ſuch a conſtitution, as ſhould ſecure its. 
endenes as a barrier, and form a compenſation” for its 
wrongs. But Pruſſia has diſdained prudence” and gene- 


roſity; and in fo doings. has eee the eee 


ee dia] 1 12 1 | „ 85 1 
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_ feQual fupport and protection, who are now cempacted 


together! in military unten upon+principles of conqueſt, 1 


as is demonſtrated by the Jh diviſion of Poland, and 
by the prefent- | compromiſe reſpecting R4—Cothon - 


ſenſe ſhews what is or may, be in; their" power, and 


human nature ſniews to what that power will prompt 
ſbem. It therefore becomes neceſſury to know What 


means there are to oppoſe it, in the remaining ſcattered. 
fragments of Europe; ſhould Poland and France, 8 
before mentioned, either be incorporated into their ſyſtem, 
be OW or be 9 naue But as I reſerve this: 

topic 


1 1 


„ 5 
topic ſor my concluſion, it is fair that I ſhould' be 
allowed in the mean time to ſhew the evils. of a ſyſtem 
of univerſal military deſpotiſm, both to the e 
ae it, enen eee 
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2 N og the natyre and conſequence al 3 
military deſpotiſm, it is unneceſſary to point at par- 
ticular perſons; and, therefore, while I found myſelf upon a 
general facts not to be conteſted, none can complain but 
choſe, whoſe very complaint in n er, a their 
motives into ſuſpicion. 8 Fit | 
Wer defire then to know how far Winde my Sos | 
eee when the fear of their ſub- 
jects and neighbours is extinguiſhed? The ſolution: is 
eaſy. We baye only to enquire what muſt be the reſult 
of ignorance and of want of ſentiment, of jealouſy and 
arritability, of caprice and ungoverned paſſions, when in- 
tigated by i intrigue, and joined to power without à limit. 
El n no oppoſer of monarchs; I deteſt alſo inſlamima 
| tory langulige ; and I feel a ſort of reſpect towards a part 
of the preſent triumvirate, in compariſon with other 
Princes. But I ſtill muſt perſiſt in affirming, that the 
character of military deſpotiſm when viewed in ats ex- 
Leſſes, is ſuch. as I have deſeribed itʒ and that it is to 
chis pitch that the ſyſtem of Ruiſia, Auſtria; and Pruſſia, 
in defiance of their preſent leſs. culpable intentions, muſt 
ultimately arrive, if it accompliſhes what muſt ſucceflively _ 
become its different objeQs,—I- ſay, this is what their 
ſyſtem muſt terminate in : ne en pay e an 
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- The maximum then of foreign merty to which they 
lend their Tuffrage, is clearly /eſ5 than that exhibited in 
the New Conſtitution of Poland; for otherwiſe they 


would have tolerated a Conſtitution highly acceptable 


both to its People and its King. This maximum alſo 


des not excerd the portion of freedom to [which their re- 
ſpective ſtates are confined at preſent; ſince if they thought 


a greater degree of liberty than this, proper in their ) 

dominions, they would long ago have introduced it, ha- 
ing had unbounded power for that purpoſe. But this : 
maximum may be nuch leſe than is even allowed to their 
own ſubjects; ſince vanquiſhed nations liable to revolt, 
will be governed by rules far more rigid than are neceſ- 
_ fary for native ſubjects: that is, in an exact proportion 
to their love of liberty, and to the degree in which they 

might profit by the uſe of it, they are to be deprived of 


its various bleſſings; for while petty tyrants are obliged | 


to enter into a compromiſe with liberty, great tyrants : 
will employ the briefer remedy of cruſhing! that liberty 
altagether. This maximum then muſt be ſuch for ex- 
ample, as will ſeem revolting to the Britiſh empire, as 
well as to France, (whether the latter compares it with | 

her preſent, or her late conſtitution. ) and I hope to every 


other nation. We have here, however, ſpoken only of =” 


the maximum of permitted liberty, and this too at the pre- - 
ſent moment; for in the deſcending ſcale, there are 


many gradations before we arrive at that minimum of 11 2 
berty, without which it is impoſſible for afflicted man to 


exiſt as the ſubje& of tyranny; gradations, of which Eu- 
rope may yet conſole itſelf, that it can Ry find in 8 | 
"00 Africa any preſent examples. 
But as the power of tyranny: ente he in con- 
cert with tyranny in contiguous countries; ſo the miſery 
pr N from it, redoubles When the tyranny be- | 
comes 


{| 


1 


N . deſpotic States border upon ſuch 
as are free, the gane e becomes ſoftened: he ſees 


FR 
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8 their Fa ja and Cade. ae give Joan alarm; : 
conviction is ſnatched from him in ſpite of himſelf, as to 
the genial effects of liberty upon wealth and population, 
' which are the neceſſary foundation of all the taxes and 
axmies with which he has to face his enemies; even the 
5 love of fame alſo creeps into his heart, and like Alexan- 
der, he wiſhes to be praiſed by Athenians; if he preſſes 5 
likewiſe his ſubjects too ſeverely, they flee from him; 
| and commerce. and arts no leſs certainly diſdain his i in- 
zuſtice and reſtraints. But foreigners are of great benefit 
in other reſpects; they ally themſelves by marriage and 
affinity to the Sovereign and to the ſubject; they are 
employed to educate their children; ; the books they | 
write, paſs into the hands. of leading men among them; 
| ſpecimens of their arts excite. attention ;. they become 0 
miniſters, generals, prelates, and perhaps ſovereigns; FS, 
and deſpotic. princes ſometimes, quitting the dungeon of 
their own dominions where they act only as the head : 
_ Jailers, find from the example of neighbouring. nations 
how much more ſincere and beneficial is the attachment 
Which is founded upon affection and intereſt, than, that 
which is founded upon fear and reſtraint. In proof of 
5 this, let me refer to Ruſſia; where almoſt every bril- 
luant tranſaction from the time of Czar Peter to the 
pPreſent day, has chiefly been owing to foreign inſſru- 
ments, or to a travelled or foreign ſoyereign, or to 
Ruſſians, who directly or indirectiy have been indebted : 
for their education to foreigners.—Darkneſs.i is the na- 
tural ſtate of the human mind without improvements. 
In the darkneſs of the night, various travellers may 
95 M way. if. a ſingle one in ee is poſſeſſed 
8 i f = of 
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of a torch; but ſuppe 
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ſe that Aondly/ woch Erdgerdh 
how great is the darknefs. A handful of men Wend | 
from ſome of the 'enlightened: parts of Europe have 


been the torch - bearers of Ruff; and the confeguence 
18, that there are few: nations who ſeem ſo 'Mmeapable 


: under preſent citeumſtances of taking a Tead in the arts 


* 


and ſciences, and who are To little poſſeffed of fe 


ühltfüctions, but who are more ff aually" inſtructed 3 5 


many Patticulars. of practice; in conſecuence of their 


Having received foreigners amotig them, not from one, 
Sit kom difrvnit nations. — But darkneſs is not only : 


the ot of man in his native nothingneſs' but when 


ever tyrants reign in ſolitude, hey create an uffn / 


AEnETsN; for with them, education, nowledge, activity, 
Tocial' intercourſe,” love of one's country, ant the chief 


of the moral Vittues, are conſideted in the odious gin 


"of reſiſting principles With refpect to "their: tyranny; 5 


And are therefore proſeribed and -extinguiſhed andes 
a 40 commerce Ad agriculture,” which depend upon 
"capital 4s their firſt over, the fayage deſpet ferzes 


; pc that capital as {faſt as it appears, and thus Kills 


"the nen which "lays his golden” eggs and cuts down the 
tree of Which hie wiſhes'to gather the frtt: : 


5 0 T0 know'how little chere is "ſpontattebils in Far he. 
2 ni” of delpotifm, and how great 


and by its nature is prolific; We have on only to compare 
the "enterptizes' both of body afſd mind, formerly ex- 


hibired by cettain ſinall free communities of Gresee 
27 and Aſia, with thofe exhibited by the immenſe do- 


minions of deſpotilm, in which' they ate immerſed in 
modern times; a contraſt, which is the möre remark- 
"able in ſeveral views, as the proprietors f theſe very 
domimions in the middle ages, while they enfoyed a 
certain e of * 3 Jet ect to their religious en- 
: 1 thuſiaſm; 


14 
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 ehofalin;/ were not only. memorable for feats of nen, 
tut in conſequence of availing themſrlyes of fragments 
ef inſtrultion derived from the above-mentioned com- 
munlties, (or from the Romans, who were | al/o their 
pupils, ) remaineſ for ſome time ſignalized in ſcience, 
in agriculture, and in arts, till the night of general 
military deſpotiſm return to darken them. In 
like manner two or :three modern towns, retired in 
the Alps, whoſe inhabitants together de not amount 
1 thouſand ſouls, have produced more remarkable 
men larms alone excepted) in the preſent century, than 
the whole empire of Ruſſia, Which now contains half 


as many millions, ane eee 5 


doms taken in addition. 19. rod 26: 


The ſeveral great e eee 5 80 the Pls FA 
| -proved great experiments upon the human character, 


both as to the prince and the ſubject.— They have in 


general been acquired by ſome ſpecies.of talents, which _ 
talenis they haue ſoon abforbed and æxtinguiſhed; and 


he maſter has tfien hecume the mol depraved of man- 
Eind, und the ſukjec he: moſt de gnnerate. They have 
each been rendered worſe, becauſe the extent of the 


dominion to be governed neceſſarily required the govern- 


ment to nbe military, for che purpaſe of retaining the 
„ parts of it, which Mou naturally remain ube- 
dient to nothing beſides; faice.— Thoſe who have force, 
ure ſoon led to think that it ſuperſedes every other re- 
55 ebe of government, whether for home or foreign 
ee and the principle or the conſequences of this 


. perſuaſion. ſpread from the ſovereign to the landed pro- 
| pPrietor, and to every order of men. None then are in- 
ſtructed or or will humble themſelves to receive in- 
e and the paſſions of the human breaſt, which 
dt is ane of the chief e CERES 020m 
Sn 5 | | redouble r 
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redouble all their fury. The evil then als: continually. 
backwards and forwards: upon itſelf, and princes and 
their fubj sdebaſe one another in turn, till one uni- 

verſal deluge of miſery and confuſion ſoon overwhelms 
tze whole; and no where an ark is found to ſave the rem 
nant of mankind, nor does an olive- branch any where 
give token of a reſting- place. W retched people, but 
till more wretched prince! For, among the firſt, ſome 
eſcape a part of the evil from their inſignificance; 
but the latter is conſtantly placed on an elevation, as a 
mark to the arrows of fortune; without underſtanding 
ide manner in which he ought to enjoy its favours.It 
is in vain, that in the courſe of theſe horrors a mm 
man, (who has been probably introduced to power b 
that mutability in t ſuccęſſion to it, which is incident 
10 deſpotic ſtates, ) ſtarts up to remedy them. Man- 
kind are only permanently governed by fixed inſti- 
mutions; and over à corrupted empire, a ſingle virtuous | 
prince acts merely the part of à fleeting miniſter. 
| -He ſoon periſhes either by the courſe of time, or by 
the earlier hand of e ee js; too good to be endured 
by thoſe, whoſe only ſupport or ſafety is in the pro- 
-fligacy or ignorance of their ſovereign; leaving no 
trace behind him but that of unavailing memory, and 
fully proving how impoſſible it is to correct deſpotim 
otherwiſe than by | aboliſhing it, —This is not rhap- 
ſody. The mild, peace-Ioving, and literary Auguſtus 
"Was followed. by four monſters, beginning with Ti- 
-berius; and ending with Nero; Titus was ſucceeded. by 
Domitian, as was Marcus Aurelius by Commodus; 
and what is the more remarkable, Auguſtus and Au- 
relius had each the choice and adoption of their ſuc- 
the Roman empire, too immenſe to fall a prey to any 
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ing in the firſt inſtance but itſelf, became in pat 8 
conquered, and then divided; and though danger cauſed 
after wards ſome exertions, they were oftener the ex- 
ertions of baſeneſs and compromiſe, than of courage 
and prudence; till the" laſt remnant of the empire in 
the eaſt, died the moſt effeminate of deaths, falling 
into the hands of the barbarous Mahomedans with 
ſcarcely a ſtruggle.— In like manner theſe Mahemedans 
themſelves, following a ſimilar deſpotic courſe, being 
| ſanguinary to their ſubjects, and feeble towards theit 
enemies; forgetting the very art which is firſt learned 
and laſt loſt among deſpots, namely, that of war; 
living upon the very entrails of their e 
without one care taken for their proſperity; ; and diſ- 
gaining. all knowledge. (Which from the nature of 
their language and inſtitutions cannot eaſily be forced F 
upon them from without ;) are now kept together more 
by the influence of their "religion, than of their policy ; ; 
but are ſtill ready to fall a prey to the firſt potentate 
that ſhall ſtorm their capital. Whoever goes through the 
hiſtory of what are called the four great monarchies 
of the world, and joins to it the hiſtory of the ſeveral _ 
monarchies of the eaſt," not included in that imper- 
fett catalogue; ; will find the fame ſucceſſion of follies 
and calamities, with only an exception in China; 3 
Which yet is but a ſpecious exception, or elſe as far as 
it is real, is ſolely: owing to fixed inſtitutions that are not 
to de ſhaken even by Mt rare from Jo pets or 1 | 
ras n mance ee . 1 
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| Hai to deſcend Ae en ropics, et us prove budy, 
: but briefly, in what manner an univerſal military def. 
| 15 55 will i injure, ſts the ſeveral orders of ſociety ; 


next, 


1 


i461. 


next, the intereſts of ioferior princes; "ks lay, the 
eren families; of deſpots themſelves. 105 
. ch. mg {then with abe Teveral. orders of. foci, 


5 AR is none 25 this eee to Families bite 
the policy of that government to interrupt ſucceſſions. 
In Ruſſia, the great by birth are diſcountenanced, and 
Hve for the moſt. part diſcontented at Moſcow ; ; While 
5 new men, foreigners, and favourites, find their way at 
court. In Spain, the grandees ate not permitted to quit 
the court or the capital; or elſe when they wiſh to travel, 
eren within an itſelf, an; ne een to give 5 
foe. 10 N them in e ee 15 e | 
lately in France, they were all obliged by a ſort of 
etiquette, which was the reſult af a court ſyſtem, to 
ſerve in the army; at the ſame time that the allure- 
mentis of 2, poliſhed and enlightened capital were ſuf- 
cient. of - themſelves to. inſure their reſidence in the 
neighbourhood , of the court. I need not fay more as 
to the ariſtacracy.— Next come the Clergy, whoſe dig- 
Nitaries, even in France, were looked at with a jealous 
eye, when they pretended to reſide at er poſt; of duty 
jn the provinces. In Ruſſia, it was the hoaſt of Czar 
= Peter to have ceduced his clergy, to much more ſub- 
' wiſſive terms than Louis XIV. had done. In the 
domi ions of the Auſtrian family, notwithſtanding 
the. pretended devout. charaQter of the late Empreſs,” 
the clergy are plundered, and rendered daily more 
and more impotent, by every branch of her deſcend- : 
"ants in their different dominions; and the Pope has 
experienced repeated . inſults. or litigations: from them 
„ The decline not only of religious credulity, but 
exen of religious faith, ay: weakens the ſupport of the 
27 ” clergy; 
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t une their prefenie riches unte erpetuaT' tempta- 
tion to needy princes; or a ſouree of diſcontent to the 
fubject; ſo that that part of theſe riches Which is 
tenable, will be aſſumed by the deſpot; and that part 
which is unpopular, will be ſurrendered to the people, 
to ſoothe” them in'ſo ne moment of diffatisfaQtion and 
be replaced probably i in fome inadequate manner, i. 
elſe end in the clergy” being thrown upon the people | 
for voluntary contributions. As to the powers and 
privileges of che hierarchy, we know from the” cafes 
of Henry VIII. of England and Czar Peter, how 
faſhionable it will feem to deſpots, to be declared the 
fupreme heads of their reſpective churches; and ſup- 
poſing that they ſhould" be inclined to contemplate the 
clergy; rather as à ſource of ſupport, than of hoſtility; 


it is ſtill natural that they ſhould think of making this 


| order at leaſt obedient and cconomical; for which the 
method ĩs perfectly fimple, and free from the objeckions | 
fuggeſted by Mr. Hume. 1 mean by reducing the 
hole clerica eſtabliſhment to its goſpel ſimplicity, 

and appointing all the members of it; by giving them 
à previous bigotted and "enflavet” education ; rendering 
the chiefs of it few, and utterly dependent; ; proſeribing = 
all novelties; making its ceremonies payable out of 
civil funds, and obliging civil and militaty perſonages 
to lend ſuch à temporary character of oſtentation to- 
religion, as ĩt is thought neceſſary that it ſhould receive. | 
So much for the clergy. Next comes the Seyate,” com- 
pounded in part of the preceding orders. Civil power 
we have ſuppoſed extinct, for inter arma Teges leni: ot 
What uſe then is the ſenate? To do god, it is inade- 


quate; and when there is no public, it cannot even 


expect the pay given to mercenaries. for the evils it 
IgE" otherwiſe fanQion, as an intermediate body. 


[6] 


To 1 the extremity of the evil, 10 it be . 
& that Caligula made his horſe into a conſul; and that 
Didius, after having bought the Roman Purple, which 
was openly put to auction by the pretorian guards, 

went directly to the ſenate: to tell them in expreſs. 
words, that they wanted an emperor, and he was the 


man to anſwer their purpoſe; and Charles XII. „ 


Sweden, when he was wanderin g about Germany and 
Poland, waſting the forces and treaſures of his people 
and embroiling their intereſts, ſignified to his ſenate, 
2 that if they refuſed obedience to his orders, he W uld 
ſend back his boot to govern them. As to the third : 
gate, it wants its name, when the ſecond is extin- 5 
tinguiſhed. But even in its more expanded ſhape, of 
private citizens, what is it but the mere ſubſtratum of 
power? beings who are to labour, but not to enjoy; 
Who are to ſuffer and not to complain; and who are 
to contribute, without receiving any other protection 
for it, than is ſuggeſted by caprice or- commanded by 
Intereſt. Safe neither in property nor in perſon; denied 
the power of locomotion for their cm purpoſes, but 
forced to abandon their homes and families for the 
objects of power; dragged even into wars againſt their 
5 inclinations, there to provoke the revenge of an enemy, : 
e e confirm their own. ſlavery. and that of other 
nations; ; their property and their labour preſſed. into. 
the ſervice of the deſpot or his ſubalterns, whenever 
It ſuits their purpoſes; 3 no utterance allowed to any of 
their wrongs, each man being afraid even of his neigh- 
bour in private; theſe. and a [thouſand ſimilar .circum- 
ſtances, are ſo ordinary i in deſpotic countries, as ſcarcely. 
to excite. notice: but madmen indeed are thoſe, who 
are content to let ſuch a lot become their cum. Trade, 
5 ee agriculture, : and — arts, cannot exiſt where 
1 — | 


* 
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W las, activity, and knowledge are wanting. We 


might, as well expect the vegetable and animal world 


to exiſt without the vivifying power of the ſun.— Be- 


ſides, tyranny never will allow that long continuance 


of tranquillity and confidence, and that identity of laws, 
which are neceſſary for the ſlow proceſſes of induſtry, ä 
and for chat ſiſterhood in it, without which there is 
little of it which can proſper. Arts of amuſement, ſuch 
as muſie, and watch-making, (which laſt was the oc-. 
cupation of the grave Charles the Fifth ;). or elſe the 
WOE: profeſſion, while attention to it is found ne- 
cCeſſary; together with. certain eſtabliſhments of a public 

| vature, which: though, profuſely. or unſkilfully conducted, 
yet will be ſure of protection, becauſe ; in the hands of 
him, who is maſter of every thing, may to a certain 


degree flouriſn; and botany, chemiſtry, and mathematics 
may retain a hazardous exiſtence, becauſe they may be 


cultivated without lending any ſpring and extenſion tn 


| the human mind, and therefore without cauſing um- 
brage; but accident alone can lead us to expect any 
great enlargement of this catalogue of objects, beyond 


mere articles of neceſſity. The effect of an inroad made 
upon the laws is too eaſily comprehended to require 


. 


much illuſtration; ſince from the judicial and legiſlative 


branches reſting in the ſame hands, the admigiſtration 
of juſtice muſt neceſſarily require much inſtability; 8 
and the violence and caprice of the deſpot will add to 
this evil; and ſtill more his favoritiſm and the venality 
ol his ſubalterus. Courts of law in theſe ſituations only 
afford a more expenſive mode of arriving at nuftice, 


and haye the ſingle advantage of bringing ſuits to ſome 


iſſue. | Be it obſerved, however, that under theſe Cir- | 


cumſtances forenſic talents have little chance of making 


progreſs, unleſs. under the wing of fayour ; and that | 
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Kot applauded in various parts of Europe. —Y 


1 in W beef triſting, compared 


| with hat Is known in England; ; where the law has 


been the foundation of many noble and wealthy*fa- 
milies, as Wel as of the moſt ſplendid reputatiofis ; 
ſome of our very bartiſters, for example, "having been 


two critical bodies, miniſters and the army. In Eng 
land we have ſeen a miniſter capable of long holding: 
his ſorereign at bay; and one of the eommon modes 
of attaining a poſt in admit iltration is, dy becoming 


important in oppoſition ; the career to high offices alſo is 
open to all perſons; and to be ejecked from Miniſtry is no 
diſgrace, but may even produce honour. How different 


is this from deſpotie countries Where Miniſters live 


by che breath of a tyrant ; where death, baniſhment⸗ 


or diſgrace, mark a reverſe of fortune; Where f it is com- 
monly an etiquette, never to 'reinſtate the fallen; and 


where they are often treated with fuch contempt in tlie 


concerns of their offfce, that che late King of Pruſſa 
is affirmed once to have faid to his Minifters, Candille, 


arrangez vous, No ſenate opens a road to powers; and 
to think of alarming the public” on public topics, would 


be inſtant death. In this ſtate of things there is nothing 


to expect but from proſtitution, from 'bribery, and from 


intrigue; the C OO of . offices and 1 ee 5 


ä female ones, and pimps, tiene domeſtics flatterers, | 
and! intriguers in all of them. —Laſtiy, we are to ſpeak 


of the army; for the army at leaſt, as the inſtrument of 


all, will be thought an order in the ſtate, not only fure | 
| of protection, but of ſolid encouragement. By no 


means. The common ſoldier is 'no where more op- 


9 "than" in | deſpotic Hates; f for to give room to 
N * keep 


e now come to | 


tel 


careſſed, and the latter neglected: the former are near 
to the ſource of court favors, hold the ſovereign in their 
hands, and are the commenters of revolutions ; but the 
latter are conſidered as little more than. ordinary ſub- 


| jects; and when any part of them are diſcontented. 
the reſt are made to oppoſe them; which, in A vaſt 
army, is perfectly eaſy. 


Who can deny too, that 


keep up many. troops, he is oaatly EE an to . 
the want of inclination, hei is made a mere machine, the 
moving power of which is his fear. In all armies too, 
there is the diſtinction of body guards or pretorian 
bands on the one ſide, and the marching regiments or 
troops. of the. line on the other. The former may bs 


favourites proceed by a rapid progreſs to principal com- 


mands, in defiance of veteran pretenſions ; and that 


Civil ſuſpicions and. puniſhments are eaſily extended 
to military perſons? Beſides, who-is there likely to ſympa-, 


thize with liberal feelings i in a deſpotic army, made up 


by policy from vagrants and banditti, from foreign 
or from ſavage materials, and where every. thing i is held. 


as much inſulated and diſconnected as poſſible, unleſs 


where the parties poſſeſs kindred principles and in- 
tereſts with the deſpot ? In ſhort, a great army is 
ealily kept under by military and civil laws, and a few 


| executioners. What then is to be the new privilege, 
| or conſolation of the ſoldier or officer, whoin addition to 


| his military duty is to be employed to wring taxes from 


the poor, to enforce the rigours of puniſhment, to act 


perhaps againſt. his friends. or his native province, and 


to take up his quarters in abje& or deſerted countries; 


Thus we have gone through the principal orders of 


ſociety, as ſituated under the blaſting operation of a 


wide-ſpreading military deſpotiſm. Let the man Who 


7 DER it, 89 and live in Turkey and Miene as 
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| the 88 a 0 to His foul. © Let ub, m this pare | 


% 


Europe at leaft, lift er it not only our RO: | 


but our ſwords. 


We proceed to our next ee "the ihtelele ot | 
berker F an inferior ranks in caſe the evil we are 

here. alluding to ſhould become general, It is impoſſible 

that we cannot remember in hiſtory ſome accounts 


of the ſlate of dependent princes; and do they not 
ſhew the very depths of ignominy? Homage, tributes, 
eontingents of forces, perſonal attendance, permiſſion 


neceſſary to conclude family-marriages, a traffic often 
exiſting for their very thrones, ſpies ſet upon their 


governments; theſe are ome of the inſtances of their 


ard fate; and to this ſtate they have been brought, 


after having firſt been the prey of war, and of contending 


parties, and perhaps the victims of the 'baleſt treachery - 


and ingratitude.—But I ſhall not be long on this head. 
The Apoer ha gives us an account of Alexander, 


f which is too finiſhed, and too much to the point. for 


: me to make much addition to it. 1 is as follows. 


« And Alexander made many wars, and won many 
8 ſtrong holds, and flew the kings of the earth, and 


took Tpoils of many nations, inſomuch that the earth 0 


. er was quiet before him, that is, ſealiludinem Facit, 


« & pacem apellat:] whereupon he was exalted, and 


bis heart was lifted up; and he gathered a, , mighty 


« frong hot, and ruled over countries, and nations, 
« and kings, who became tributaries to him; ; and after 


« theſe things he fell ſick . So Alexander reigned , . 
twelve years, and then died. And his ſervants bare 
4 rule every one in his place; and after his death 


4 they all put crowns upon themſelves; To did their ſons 7 


« after them many years, and evils were multiplied i in the 


ts e Let this extract ſerve as a e bot 


— 
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is ſmalter Princes and 46, greater fefpots, The preſent 
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military Concert of Princes, let me only add, is not like the 


ö 95 
: EF: 4 


mall cloud as big as à man's hand, mentioned in ſerip= 


fore; Which felled inte à devoüfihg tempt. No; it 


is a full-grown evil, born with giant limbs and atfult 


ſtrengrd, aud threatens what it will exaRtly fulfl, the 
tuin 6f all by the fWord.— For à little while it will uſe 


F< 


bolt worde; but it will be true in its ations: and after 
Hiſt attacking particular territories and ſubjedts, will end 


„ F K Bly ils OH oat ß 
in a war with the whole human race; among which it 
„ £54517 JJ. bn OE LIE 
Wilt reckon princes but as a higher ſort of ſubjects, and 
jj!!! TANG ARETE SHES age: 
often on that very account as parties to be dreaded. It 
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Is in vain ts think that the evil has any bounds, when 


* 


ihe paſſon of princes does not ebniiſt Jo inch in enjoy= 
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Wꝛie non Cote kali to trace this mialady of univerſal 


4 


n tary ern „ por adtt 
again we find, that as it inflids calamities upon others, 
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fo it ſpares not its own authors, — In milder monarchies, 


— 


itte Jobereign ekperſences à ſhärs of t fullies Wich s 
permitted to cirebldte through the nation 3 for Violence 


to the reigning prince is rare on che part of the public, 
without extraotdinary general provocation ; And oß the 
part of individuals, it would be uſticſs, as 7 Manger 


could not profit by it, fince the ſicceffion would rake is 
e We I” ch 10 116 W 7 3 Mot | 
courſe'to his excluſion ; and thoſe in the line of ſucceſſon 
. VJ ̃ SHETTY „0 
Would ſuffer too much in reputation, as well as from tlie 
effect of the precedent, 'to attempt it. Hence Franck, 
| lince it became a ſettled nation, during very manly cen 


Z ( 
turies, has had but three dynalties; and England has 


„„ c . 
_ Changed its order of ſucceſſioh very rarely, except from 


zz VC 5 
conqueſt, confuſion of title, and great religious or 


5 F . + B07 God VV 
political provocations. In hort, the people have 


in petietal bern appeated tö & Judges feſpekung e 
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throne, i in limited monarchies ; 3 and the crown has hence 


in general, deſcended. with all the . facredneſs of an 
article of fanily property ; but in deſpotic ones, the 5 


whole i is matter of junto and accident, for as there is 


very little difference between, the candidates, and little 
Animation or knowledge i in the public reſpecting i its own 
; affairs, the public ſeldom interferes i in the proceedings at 
the capital —We! have only, in order. to confirm this, to 
: call to witneſs the events of Ruſſia, during the preſent 
century; where a ſucceſſion to the throne 1 is another- > 
word for a revolution; and where the prince has been 5 
more inſecure upon it, both as to life and property, than - 
the ſubject. —What Was. the Caſe at Rome? Auguſtus | 
was ſuſpected to have been poiſoned by his wiſe or by + 
her ſon whom he had adopted, as Was Titus: by his 
brother Domitian. In ſhort, death Was dealt with. ſo 
; liberal a hand in. the form of aſſaſſinations, executions, 5 


| and murders i in battle, as well by relations and by. pre- 


tended friends, as by enemies; that the throne ſeemed 
: La 3 llaughtering block l have already cited the fate ; 
of Alexander, who though he had a ſon, had none of : 
| his probable wiſhes executed either with regard to his . 
ſon or to his dominions.—In Turkey, they have. com- 


| monly. been ſtric& as to the line of ſucceſſion, on account 


2 


of the protection given to the deſcendants of their pro- 


phet; that is, on account of a religious prejudice. Let 


| 25 therefore, without troubling ourſelves with Morocco 


: or Egypt, © or with Perſia or India, cite the caſe of China- 


5 in the words of Monteſquieu—* In the hiſtory of - 
2816 „ China,“ (fays this great writer). « we find it has had 


7 « twenty-two ſucceſſive dynaſties; that i is, it has expe- 


40 nenced twenty-two. general, without mentioning. a 
hs prodigious number of particular revolutions. The 


| . ihre firſt N laſted a » Jong. e becauſe they 
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5 were | 


. 


were wiſel ly adn 
- great an extent as it afterwards obtained. But we 
45 may obſerve in general, that all thoſe dynaſties began | 
<'very well. Virtue, attention, and vigilance are neceſ- 
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iniftered, and the FATE had not ſo 


«ſary in China: theſe prevailed in the commencement 


of the dynaſties, and failed in the end. * After 
"NEE the three or four firſt princes, corruption, luxury, indo- 
« lence and pleaſure, poſſeſſed their ſucceſſors ; they ſhut 
- themſelves up in a palace; their underſtanding was 
4 impaired; their life was ſhortened; the family declined; 


«© the grandees roſe up; the eunuchs gained credit; none 


4 büt children were ſet on the throne; the palace was at 
4 yariance with the empire; a lazy ſet of people that 
« dwelled there, ruined the induſtrious part of the nation; 
the Emperor was killed or deſtroyed by an uſurper, 
1 who founded a family, the third or fourth ſucceſſor of | 


« which went and” os e oy in che S Jane 


Wo, palace. 
Bauch then is the inſtability ” twinah 1 and of 
a mimicry of the extenſive command of Providence; that 
although bought at ſuch hazard, at the expence of ſo 
many crimes, and by the ſacrifice of fo much human 

| happineſs, it is ſcarcely preſerved for the life of the 
owner ; is tranſmitted with little certainty to the imme- - 
diate deſcendant, and (which may give great room of 
reflection to the concerned) is ſeldom preferved for the ſuc- 

|  ceſſion of ſecondary or collateral branches, —All this, is 
owing to ſeveral cauſes. It is owing, for example, to a 
ſpecies of activity in the human mind, which renders it 
eager for new paſlive impreſſions, and for objects from 
without; though it is indolent in providing itſelf with 
objects from within. Old ſcenes ſoon ſatiate and diſguſt 
the ungovernable minds of deſpots, who may deſtray 
Js © but cannot alter their own make and conſtitution; 
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vaſe FDEARS in Tea wen aun proceedings are rendered 


1. 


which require 8880 temperance, yirtue; and inforwation, 
hpuldad in in procuring them content x under a long l 


of the ſame ſet of circumſtances of body and nind. But 
ſince after ſatiety, ſtill there ariſes, hope; pew, ohjects are 
Gill demanded by deſpots, which are again to he, xejeQed 
for. gthers yet newer ;; till at laſt it is found out, that nei- 


ther variety. We quantity can Giaty a temper once ſmitten. | 


wich the, va n of poſſelling every, thing.—Angther. 


| fatal ik of irritation! to the ambition. of princes. 
4 is oppoſition. Shall man, born to rule, find any obſtacle ? 


Eyery thing is therefore to he remoyed, and a level A 


„ 


which. they have connexion. . g "This, again is. 2 neyer 


craling paſſion, 39d ſtrengthens in proportion ic its habi- 


tyal indulgence.—A. third inſtigation is the. love of Rey 
Which is alſo inexhauſtible. To poſſeſs. much, and 


to haye uſed ſucceſsful art or. COP: in obtaining i it, 
how. flattering, how intoxicating ! till at laſt, like 


. other intoxicgtions, it ceaſes, and requires new. en- 
tterpriſes to refreſh its feelings. 1s this all, ſaid Czar, 


when he had raten Ame of all; Alas! lay 


then perhaps, ap uneaſy ſentiment « occurs, but it is ſoon, 
quieted. The parties injured, (ſays the aggreſſor,) if they, 
« could, would have done the. ſame by myſelf; I have 
10 committed no, other Wrong, than others have committed, 


before me; the world has forgiven. them, and it will 
« forgive me; beſides, the conqueſts I haye acquired 


4 will be better governed by me, than, by others; an 
% what n it to the bert Sone Whether they © 


. 


15 gauze "uſed to cover. rapine and Mond an it Go, 


to. ſhelter even the aſſiſtance given to other deſpots, by 


on 


e 


F 
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more ſecure. — This is the more mortifying to their 


wretched ſubje ts, who know. that after all this varied 
round. of guilt, after eſtabliſhing proſcriptions, informers, 
tortures, and death, and after even ſelling a privilege for 


murder; the whole ends 1 in, private enjoyments the moſt | 


trivial or the moſt abominable. Read the authentic 
* memoirs of courts which are merely arbitrary, and which 


E 


are far removed from deſpotiſm : : if there is not vice in 
them, yet there i is dulneſs; ; or elſe a recourſe to the ſame 
enjoyments of operas, games, exerciſe, reading, needle- 
work, and the like ; which proves inconteſtibly to the 
obſerving mind, that happineſs | lies alone, (as was before 
Nated,) in virtue, temperance, information, and content m7 
Wie worſe are the courts of deſpots. __  .. | 

I feel much pain in all this deſcription, leſt, Wbile 1 


am purſuing facts, I ſhould be thought to quit the feelings 


of an impartial man,—But the proofs are great, the 
object is of unſpeakable magnitude, and there is no 


time to loſe.— There is a coalition of forces formed, 5 


Which, like Aaron's rod, will ſwallow up the forces of 


every other power. This miſchief will happen, without | 


| care, before the world ſuſpebts i it; and no care is ſuffici- 
ent, but that of demanding an . ceſſatian of 


the Concert of Princes; for if the Concert proceeds, 
and attains its object, deſpotiſm, (unknown as I will do 


the parties the juſtice to ſuppoſe, to the wiſhes: of the 


original actors, ) will rapidly produce its effects. —Scruples | 


Will not long delay the horrid tragedy, even if it pals to 
be acted in its laſt ſcenes into new and other hands, 


for cauſes will always accompliſh their conſequences; 


and deſpotiſm having always the ſame materials to Work 
upon in thoſe ruling and ruled, will generate theſe Cone 


ſequences, with a celerity of which I {hall give but two 


. he firſt 3 18 that of ee who, was in E 


E 4 many 


- 
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many N. FR boaſt of antiquity, but 15255 inſtantly | 
After the ſucceſsful conteſt which his father and himſelf 1 


had had with the free nations of Greece and Thrace; 
though he had Philip for his father, Ariſtotle for his 


| tutor, a civilized world. which he much admired for his | 
Judges; - though he had peculiar magnanimity, talents, a 
and love of ſcience; yet in the courſe of conquering the 


world, killed his friend in drink, burned a palace to 
amuſe a ſtrumpet, and ſighed when his cruel and fantaſtic 
power was checked for want of objects. — The ſecond 


| example is drawn from Rome, where, after the calm 


In human affairs produced by Auguſtus, none could have 


ſuſpected a ſudden reverſe; yet, in what a quick ſucceffon 
did four monſters appear, \ rivalling and ſurpaſſing each 1 
other in wickedneſs and miſchief, and tormenting not 
only foreign nations and their ſubhects, but carrying | 


Naughter' into the boſom of their own families? Soon in- 


deed was it that Julia, Meſſalina, Agrippina, and Fauſtina, 5 


ſhewed that women in a ſcene of unbounded licenſe, could 
be as execrable as men; and ſtill farther * to prove that 


Tevity and cruelty were eaſily to be aſſociated in the ſame 
breaſt, the ſame emperors who either formed the wiſh that 


Rome might have but one neck, or were realy to execute 
the full purport of it, ſought to play the part of 2 ors 


and gladiators upon the ſtage before their e as the 


. ET or their e 


. 


In one word, men 1 and minor - princes, beuire. "Yb | 
are in no common times. Powerful princes, inſtead of 
. attacking zach other for booty, have begun upon the : 
ſyſtem of attacking you. Unite on your ſide, for it is a 
common cauſe. It is in vain to think when this new 
55 chief is once under way, that you can ſay to it, go 


thus ye and no das Tu 8 are poſſeſſed of this 


| e 


191 


_ peculiar advantage, that they not I can an produce. Lag 


forces; ; but they keep large forces always 6 on foot ; and 
there] fore are ready to act at a moment's warning. in 
order to ſecure their, objects. | After their ſyſtem has 
: obtained a certain Progrels, they will be hurried on in 
* and become unable to ſtop themſelves, —And do not 


latter yourſelves that it will eyer be retrograde, and lealt 
of all on account of the apparent civilization of man- 
kind. We who. are to be devoured indeed, are civilized; 


but remember that thoſe who are to devour us, were 


yeſterday only Tartars and Coſſacks, and other ſavage 
_ clans; 3 and that although a few of their leaders have 
that outſide poliſh, Which you ſee is conſiſtent with 
ſtony hearts: yet when theſe leaders die, or become cor- 
rupted, the flamina of their ſubjeéts are ſuch, a8 fit them 5 
for ſupporting any project of any naturk. 3 85 
Ik you wiſh to know more upon this lübled, read 
Tacitus, and Machiavel, before you ally yourſelves 
to the ſovereigns who, have Joined mw in military 


concen, 3 
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, TE wight proceed to an immediate concluſidn, 
but the ſubject is too ample to be ſo ſoon 


"Etats; and as France will be an important. and ne- 
: neceſſary inſtrument in counteracting the triumvirate, a 
few impreſſions in particular muſt be obviated reſpecking 
5 France as to her foreign politics. Previous to the late 
revolution, France Was called an ambitious power; 35 and 
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in the time. of Louis XIV. ſhe e gave. well YT, 
a founded. alarms upon this ſubje, (alarms, hich api. 
£3 require. to be transferred t to very, di different quarters.) 


t ſubſequent to that period, and particularly of late 
Jo having abandoned ber ſchemes of pnixerſal 

onarchy, ſhe has adted a part of jealouſy and of 3 in- 
trigue, rather than of ambition; ; ſhe has aimed at 
balance, more than at the 5.90 of Europe, and at 


the preſervation of powe more than at an increaſe, « or 


at leaſt more than at any « 2 application of it; ſhe 5 


has indeed purſued pacific objects (ſuch as 74 and 


colonies) by violent means, but this has been more 5 
owing. to; a failure of good. ſenſe, than to other cauſes; iT 

as is proved by /her having ſtruggled more for others ” 
than for herſelf, more from negative than from poſitive 
views, or elſe through the impulſe of a private junto 
rather than of a public ſyſtem, For this, leſs thanks 


| are due to herſelf, than t to the ſolitary rivalſhip of Greats : 


Britain, and to the terrors inſpired into Europe by her 
former madneſs.— A 7 9 hiſtorical cirumſtances, how- 


ever, will mark the fact, which is now become of the 


firſt magnitude ; namely, that ſhe has taken part with | 
the weak more generally than with the firong. She has 
protected, for example, ſince 176g, the Turks againſt the 


| Ruſſians ; ſhe has aided America and the Eaſt-Indies 


againſt Great-Britain ; ſhe has oppoſed (in defiance of 
family connexions) the ambition of Auſtria reſpecling 5 
the Scheldt; and declined to aſſiſt Auſtria, when ſeeking 


to diminiſh Bavaria, or to force an exchange of it for the 


Low Countries; the,. has more than once riſked herſelf : 
to affi ſt Spain; and if the lately attempted to gain a : 


fixed ſway i in Holland, it was at a moment, when we 


were doing the ſame thing, and when (in conſequence - 


of the ſtate of. Nane Holland was not to be 0 
an 


1 ; 
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bn, independent. power; (though to have made her really 


175 by a better form of goyernment, would perfectly 
Well haye accorded with the French ſyſtem, as well 26 


with our own intereſts,) In ſhort, France chiefly ſought 
pepulariiy with Europe, and at laſt acquired it ; eſpecially 
as having in ſeveral, inſtances obſeryed a condiliatory. con- 


quct, and a peculiar tone of moderation ; and though 
the. wiſhed to aſſume a lead i in all political arrangements, 


yet the generally (to. the unwarrantable diſtreſs of her 


_ own ſubjects) bore more than her ſhare of the expence 
of it. In the concluſion, the French government be- 


came diſſolved through the ſoftneſs of its own 1 8 


AY" 


ben of obtaining ; an upprejudiced pit upon this 
ſubject, what aſpect it is that the preſent revolution in 


France bears to what may be called the foreign affairs of || 
Europe. And here even the triumvirate muſt allow that | 
the popular party at leaſt; deſire to /ze every. natian ren: 


Gdered free; and it will be difficult to deny alſo, that they 
with to aboliſh wars between nations, and eſpecially 3 
ſyſtem of conqueſts; as likewiſe to eſtabliſh liberal, priny 


ciples as to citizenſhip, and toleration, and even as ta 


freedom of trade (when their circumſtances ſhall become 


5 propitious to it ) alſo to improve eyery faculty of theig 
-  _ Fountry by. internal efforts; and to honour and promote, 
in every reſpect, the uſeful arts and ſciences. Theſe 

= biete Are frequently obſcured by enen by 


K nr 


verſed. i in the cbaracter 104 modern: vrritings of tha | 


French, eſpecially. by means of a recent reſidence in 
| acknowledge the. exiſtence. and influence 


France, mul 
of them; and as to thoſe who would point out the 


hiſtory. of Avignon and of the Comtat, as contradiftary 


10 e 15 refer to Poland, ons the Scheldt, the 


_ Crimea, 85 


— 


—_ 
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Enes, and even to ' this” preſent attack upon France 
for counter-documents.—T maintain, therefore, that the | 
preſent popular government of the French' is far more 
ſuited to the preſervation of the independence of nations, * 
than the military conſpirators in the triumvirate, who 
3 are more than upon a par with the modern 
French in the deſire of ſpreading their forms of govern-. 
ment over foreign nations; for while the one ſet of theſe 
propagators uſes the ben, the other uſes the ſword; of 
vrhich not only Poland at two different Periods, but 
Sweden, Holland, and Liege, exhibit” . 6 nt un- 


* 1 * 


| | equivocal examples. a 


But it will be ſaid here, Pn that td owing the 5 


| Incidental merit of France as contributing to form” a” 
* balwark againſt ambitious potentates, yet foreign inter- | 
ference is become neceſſary to reſtore" it to its proper 


' government, and to its means of action. But yielding 


for a moment to this objection, ſurely it does not mean 
that the friumuirate are the proper parties to be em- 
ployed either to force or to woo France into meaſures 
Which are neceſſary to counteraf? their own inordinate 


power and pretenfions. Such a miſſion, with perſonages | 


- fo little difpoſed to play- the humble or the generous part 
of fic dos non vobit, is prepoſterous. If foreign aſſiſtance, 
- therefore, is neceſſary to the preſervation of the French 
conſtitution, we have choſen inſtruments, whoſe object 


will only be to plunder it of a part of its power, and to 


render null or to debauch the remains of it. Con- 


Oy: the triumvirate, whether they pretend to 


coerce or to mediate among the French, are acting in a 
3 ag 92 = 5 agel 5 to 1 . : 


7a Much time and various events occurred between the hs of this 
. and the decrees of November and h following. 


V | ; ; E 1 mhere, 
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hs 8 it is our urgent intereſt to, defeat them 


But what then, it will be ſaid, is to be done with 5 
France at the preſent moment ? This is a queſfio ion | beſt 


to be anſwered after a ſhort ſtatement of its ſituation. - 

The many in France are, either by enthuſiaſm, by in- 
5 tereſt, by hope, or by fear, on the ſide of the revolution 3 
or are. attached to the indiviſibility, to the national in- 
6 dependence, : and-to the glory of France ; or elſe are per- 
ſuaded that no free conſtitution can be expected from 
thoſe powers who perſecute liberty both at home and abroad, 


whom ſolemn recent treaties. cannot bind againſt their 
intereſts, and who will govern France. upon no other 


principles than thoſe of intereſt, of reſentment, of ſul⸗ 


picion, of the ſword, and of foreign dependence. f The | 


many in France are in general led by men originally un- 
known to the rich and foreigners, and therefore. de- 
: fpiſed. by both; but who are not on this account . 
the leſs powerful or active. 5 Their x party is. ſupported | 
in a certain ſenſe, as well by thoſe who are neutral, 
2s by t thoſe who differ from them; for both pay their 
taxes to them, and co-operate iT them upon emer- 
gencies for preſerving internal order and ſecurity. 
They are already i in poſſeſſion of ſo much of the govern- 
- ment, that it is eaſy, ſhould treachery ever call for it, to 
control the reſt of it. They cover the ſoil of France, 
and are therefore maſters of the landed eſtates of all 
thoſe, who. chooſe to differ from them. They can an- 


: nually ſtop. the iſſuing of more than fifteen millions 


| ferling, deſtined to pay the national engagements, the 


non. juring clergy, penſions, reimburſements of ſoppreſſed 


offices,. &c. &. and they may uſe the whole amount of 


Is, in caſe of diſtreſs, to ſupport their own cauſe. In the 
acting army, they have 100,000 national guards true to 
them, with all the N and all the non-commiſſioned Sh 


officers- 


4 


N 


1 
| 
| 
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| 
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theſe officers cannot deſert twice, if the — EY mY 
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of een er the woaps of the line, and 3 a arabic | 
(prop ion of the commiſſi oned. officers. The want of 
military diſcipline i in their forces i is nearly over, or exiſts 


more with their officers than ' with their men ; and, as 


443. 
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paſs the preſent criſis, they will poſſeſs an army devote 


throughout to their principles. As to their number of 
forces, it is nearly ſufficient, or will ſoon become ſo; : 


for, independent of reinforcements, as ſoon as the plan 
of the enemy for the campaign | becomes declared, many 


of their uſeleſs garriſons will be. drafted to take the 


feld. The eaſe” with | / which. Aa populous territorial 
country, and 1 may now. add an entirely militaty one, 
carries on 4 Abele ve. War üpon its frontiers | And 
Within it, againſt an enemy which ſupports itſelf from 
an immenſe diſtance, is known from hiſtory ; : and maß 
be remembered allo. from the reſi ſtance which the 
Turkiſh frontiers offered during many months againſt | 


the combined forces. of Ruſſia ia and Auſtria. For theſe 


and other reaſons, Which 1 it would be here. tedious 16 


8 


| enumerate; I am of opinion, that the French will nok 
in the end 15 0 their revolution to ſoreign armies, 


filled with deſeriptions of troops given to dates, 


8 devaſtation, and cruelty, in a degree which their officers | 
cannot reſtrain; ; and whoſe proceedings therefore being 


fully detailed and even exaggerated in newſpapers now. 


read 1 in every corner of France, will exaſperite a nation i 


far too great to be intimidated. A. to Anarchy or 


- treachery. (which too often have A common. fource,) | 


great evils of this Tort, where intentions are ſincere i in 


the many, commonly . bring their own remedy ; and | 


if the King, therefore, (whoſe perſonal ſafety OR 


upon his fidelity to the conſtitution,) were at this mo- 


ment to chooſe. an able MOTT? ſuited 10 the liner if 
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the 
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ta ts is face of things W 1 inflanty, 
change; While on the other hand, the longer this is 


55 delayed, t the more will he have to facrifice. But if 


Aae ee ace e al. eee 
unaſſiſied attempts to retain her revolution, arè un- 
founded, {till we ſhall have to inquire whether à remedy 


cannot be applied even to this evil. And in the mean 
time, I muſt deprecate the opinion, that it is for our 
intereſt to ſee the 'triumvirate'we/ting rt/eif in an attack 


upon France for we muſt truſt; nothing to hazard; 
ſince France in a ſtate of divided opinions may very 
poſſibly prove unable to reſiſt the enemy, when aided 
by rebels and traitors on one ſide, and the inactive ſtate 
of ſome of her citizens on the other. In this caſe; if 


Great- Britain looks to the hben poſition of furemn affburt, 


ſhe will find that France being thus confeſſedly: out of || 


the queſtion, the burthen of maintaining the neceſſary 
| Paiſe of Europe will fall wholly upon herſelf, as an 


_ inceſſant, expenſive, dangerous, and perhaps unavailing 


care; and that inſtead of gaining, the will lofe by 


France being blotted out of the ſyſtem of Europe 

| And. even if ſhe looks to France, conſidered as a rival, 
ſhe will find her in this view emancipated by # bank - 
ruptey from the load of debt which hitherto has always 
fettered her, and which now operates in ſome degree 


as a pledge for pacific ſyſtems; and ſhe will find France 


| W in all her future projects by the triumvirate, 
do whom ſhe will by the ſuppoſition, by this time haue 
=. » elle as an appendage.— There is another danger poſ- 
ſible to us from the perſecuted ſtate of France, Which 
| is, that finding itſelf become the antipathy of all 
monarchs; it may in turn reject them all, and found 


for itſelf a great republic; Which, as being born in arms, 


5 * become ſtill more military than the late e A 
and 


? 
4 
1 
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And e prove more of a rival tous in 5 mutt 
fr pert let us now conclude, after all theſe 


liminary reflections, with a few hints: as to practice. 5 
he 


b half” of the mod military part of Europe having 


: waged; under three neighbouring arbitrary Princes, to 
diſpoſe of the Government, and apparently of the terri- | 


torys but certainly of the alliances of nearly another-quar- 
zer ol it; and the treaty for this purpoſe being . 
made with a view to their powerful common intereſt; 


and being by its nature incapable of ſucceſs, unleſs pur- 


ſued with vigour to the end of it, and in the conduct of 


it only three chiefs being to be conſulted; ſuch a treaty ! 
ſay, being of far more efficacy than any ordinary treaties, - 
it remains to be conſidered, what conduct is to be pur- | 
ſued reſpecting it by Great-Britain, whoſe population, 
Joined to that of Ireland, forms about one eleventh part of 
that of Europe. The firſt obſervation which preſents it 
ſelf, is of a negative nature; namely, that we ourſelyves 


ought- not tojconcur: in any- degree, in aſſiſting ſo dan- 


gerous an enterpriſe; 3: and eſpecially too, only upon the 


call of an ally; (for, as Pruſſia only acts upon this occaſion 


upon grounds perfectly open to every power in Europe, 5 
if Great-Britain has not choſen to come forwards under 


theſe principles i in a primary character, ſtill leſs reaſon is 
| there, that ſhe ſhould be implicated in them in a ſecon- 
dary one.) 2%. Another obſervation (which is alſo nega- 


tive) carries us a ſtep farther; for we may affirm, that it is | = 
imprudent (a hint which Miniſters will nderiiand®'}+ to a, 


0 Mr. Chauvelin having about this time Jafired, that the 9 . 
any more of our allies to the league wight be prevented by Great-Britain ; : ; 
5 Lord Grenville: anſwered firſt, [that the independence of foreign Sove- 2 
reigus was to be reſpected; and next, that peace (a favour that was nor 
afted of us) could not be mediated, without the ſeveral belligerent parties 
ſhould T themſelves manifeſt a pes ions towards * | | 


n Feenbunt?e- 


— 


— 
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e of interforitg belyecling the triumvimte 
and its dependents; (and leaſt of all, with Tuch of our 
allies, as are concerned in it, who, as being allies, are in 
Come degree ceſponſible to us). In politics, the infidelity. of 
Princes renders every part of their foreign conduct matter 


bf attention to their neighbours, there being in fact no- 


ching private in politics, except matters of internal Goueru- 


8 ment (which yet are preciſely what the triumuirate are med. 


ling with in Poland and in France). Beſides; the.ground 
of the renunciation in queſtion is in direct oppoſition to 
the menaces uſed by ourſelves, a ſhort time ſince (ia con- 
junſdion with Pruffa), againſt Ruſſia and Auſtria, when 
acting againſt the Turks. 3. We ought to prevent, if 
rn eee to the 1 of the auen. 


the Ge Amon; or of Sat ee or e | 
Powers; for which purpoſe little more will be neceſſary, 
than a wiſe and vigorous repreſentation: of arguments; 
and it 4s impoſſible that this can come from a more 

weighty quarter, than that of Great- Britain; both en ac- _ 
count of her preſent eminent ſituation, which will give a 


| fort of faſkion te her advice; and alſo, fince, from the 


advice: being favourable to France, it carries with i it every 
mark of being diſintereſted and ſinoere. But, 4%. we 
bought not only te prevent any addition of ſtrength to the 


ttriumvirate, but endeavour to decompoſe this mighty 
maſs of miſchief. The firſt party to apply to for this 


5 purpoſe, is Pruſſia; becauſe we have the moſt arguments 


do uſe there, and the moſt right to employ them; eſpeci- 


ally, as the ultimate conſequence to Pruſſia, of an union 
with theſe powers, may be a future war with both, vr at 
feaſt with one of them; to ſupport her in which our aſ- 
ſiſtance may be looked to, but neceſſarily ſo in vain. 
: 88 peril of her ſituation ſhould, . Be an- 
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nounced to Bett in me moſt energetic terms; 5) en ws. 


bean 2 puiſne han ae from two more powerful, and 
therefore falſe aſſdciates? and how can ſhe- procure fur 


herſelf juſtice; when they chooſe to diſagree with here + 
or when they diſagree” with one another, how can 1 
avoid taking part with. one of them, to preſerve the ba» 
lance Nor ſhould any ſimulated meaſures, and much leſs 


any wily: language on the part of Pruſſia, make us forget, 
that were ſhe even at the outſet, ſincere; yet ſhe has got 
into company by whom ſhe is expoſed to be over reached, 7 


or ſeduced at every ſtep; and conſequently, that we have 
nothing to truſt to for her fidelity, but deciſive r 
not to be revoked. Were ſhe indeed wiſe, ſhe would be - 
pleaſed with out affording þ her an opportunity for Ea 


which was ſo ſafs and ſo eaſy to be underſtood; eſpeci- 
ally, as nothing done in France by a foreign force is like- 
Iy, by the nature of things, to be laſting; nor will the 
National Aſſembly be diſpoſed to ratify an eee 
Peace, but ſhew the inflexibility in times of danger, com- 
mon to large bodies; pride (as was exemplified in the 8 
man Senate, the American Congreſs, and the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly) becoming contagious, each man's preſencein- | 
ſpiring the other, both with pretenſions and with: :COurage. 
Even Auſtria may be told of the perſonal danger of the 
King and Queenof France, with that of their children; 5 and 
the probability of a'conſequent utter alienation'of F rance | 
towards her, in caſe of accidents; as well as f the dangers 
ariſing from the power of Ruſſia, which is becoming 1 
rapidly Preponderating, that the peace of Auſtria, as 


well as that of Europe, requires, that a ſpeedy, prot 
5 if poſſible, 2 f pontaneous) diviflon of the Ruſſian territories” 
ſhould take e between the ona the preſefit Em- | 
Ee % OT pe Wes) pre . 
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back her ſteps, and again returning to her old ſituation, 


FP 


( 6 5 , 
ets the * of Ruſſia, the 195 an under 
ſtanding and temper, perfectly rade of entering into 
©" Gignified and prudent meaſures, when properly propoſed 
40 her. In this great object of repreſentation, therefore, 
| Fother powers of Europe muſt be anxiouſly urged to concur 
With every poſlible degree both; of warmth and ſpeed, as 
concerning themſelves {till more nearly than us, Who by 
diſtance, by inſular ſituation, and by ſtrength, are better 
(though ſtill too little) protected againſt the danger. 
8. The power ofthe Turks, now faſt extinguiſhing it- — 
ſelf, muſt, if practicable, to a certain degree be reno- 5 
vated; not by half, put by fundamental meaſures, managed _ | 
through the co-operation of Great - Britain and France. 
The force of ſtates, ceteris paribus, depends upon their 
8 civil and military inſtitutions; and though it may be dif- 
ficult to change the Turkiſh civil inſtitutions, yet 2 4 
change in their military ones may, perhaps, be mere 
practicable, For inſtance, as the Turks have fufficient. 
funds, cannot they be engaged to receive twelve. or fiſteen 
thouſand European infantry. and cavalry into their pays | | 
which, when kept united in one corps, may be ſufficiently _ I 
numerous to anſwer for its own protection; and from ſuch | 
a corps, might not diſcipline be propagated through other | 
corps of native troops? Theſe, or equivalent meaſures, 
| planned with precaution, and purſued with vigour (how-. 
_ + eyer novel), might probably be. ſucceſsful, and prevent 
5 the Ruſſians and Auſtrians from acquiring a command ſo 
critical, as that of the neareſt paſſages of the Raſt. Many 
politicians at one time ſeemed reconciled to the diſmem- 
berment of T urkey, from the hope that humanity would 
gain by it; but the ſyſtem of the triumvirate ſhews, „ 
| without perhaps benefiting Turkey, the meaſure might 
be; ruinous to Europe. 6“. Every, facilitation; ſhould be 
th concerns of the Poles and of the French, „ 
„„ FER; | 0D, reſpect 5 
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moſt generous exertions ſhould: be uſed to procure an 
union, if poſſible, of all her citizens in her defence, or 
at leaſt to obtain the neutrality of the diſcontented. In 
this work alſo, we ſhould demand the co-operation of 
| others. As likewiſe, Lafth,-in preparing, in caſe of ne- 
deſſity, to enforee our repreſentations; for if peaceable | 
arguments ſhall be found wanting in effect, the danger- 
ue guilty intentions of the triumvirate will then le- 
come eftabliſhed beyond the poſſibility of doubt ; and none in 
 thatcaſe will be ſo infatuated, as not to ſee that they muſt - 
be vigorouſly" reſiſted. As a compenſation for theſe . 
aids afforded! to France, there is no doubt that the 
moſt adyantageaus terms might be obtained in the way of 
a 7reaty from her, and that a foundation might be laid for 
an oblivion of all paſt enmities, and for a aua dn _ 
and even beneficial conduct in future. 
The variation of ſyſtem here -propaſhl with was: to 
France, will not be attributable to Great - Britain, but to 
thoſe who have created the neceſſity for it; for a change of 
enemies muſt naturally cauſe a change of intereſts, and 
therefore of allies. This cannot be new in' politics. 
Accordingly, ſince 1756, there is not one active power 
of Europe, which has not ſhifted its principal ally more 
chan once, and ſome twice, or oftener, —Conteſts for 
minor objects are bighly criminal ; but if we did right 
lately in countenancing the German league formed 
5 nxgainſt Auſtria; and if formerly the wars about ſucceſſi- _ 
ons, as well as the wars for the Proteſtant intereſt, and 5 
| © = thofe for the balance of power, (or, in other words, for 
che liberties and independence of European nations), were 


xà any of them in the leaſt degree defenſible; ſurely the pre- 
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be neceſſary upon this occaſion; and by no means wars 
In the mean time; it muſt be obſerved, that we have ns 
concern in all this with the democratie principles of 
France; nor do we at all take into queſtiom its internal 
government, farther than to ſeek by friendly means to 


reſtore to it its unity; and thus to enable it to reſume its 
poſt as one of the protectors of Europe againſt the 18 


turn of that univerſal monareby in others, which it knows 
by experience that it cannot either acquire or rœtain fot 
itſelf. Others may beſtow what” reproaches they pleaſe 
upon the Conſtitution of France; but this is not he 
place to diſcuſs them, as we are ſpeaking of national 
and not of domeſtic politics, of foreign and not of hene 
concerns: but if the Revolution of France be really 
an evil, ſtill it becomes us to extract all the good | 
out of it which circumſtances permit; for if we'wiſl to 
avoid Scylla, we muſt ſtill remember that there isa danger 
" Charybdis.—A little effort uſed at preſent; therefore, 
will unite the weſlern againſt the'caſtern ſide of Europe; | 
and by ſo doing ſave us much trouble hereafter:=Buritis 
_ indiſpenſable that the Auſtrians and Pruffians' ſhonldiquit 
France, even for the ſake of the quiet of Frahee itſelf; 
for it is their approach which has cauſed the preſent fer- 
ment of parties in it; and as we cannot anſwer for tlie 
- conduct of the triumvirs, nor they indeed for their SW-) 
we ſhould take care, as they are not likely to do good, that 
| they ſhould do no harm. — But how inconſiſtent is ĩt to ſup= 
| poſe that the ſame parties who enter Poland onthe eaſt, 
with the deſign of dethroning an innocent king, diſſold- 
ing a cheriſhed government, and dividing a territory ti 
which they have no pretenſion whatever: in ſpitè of 4 
treaty; ſhould enter France to the weſtward, With the 


5 þ Jaudable and | oppoſite motive of fortifyingthe throne, or: 
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tal 


tion, and preventing: the diſember- 
ment of the country, notwithſtanding one of the invaders 


© has/ancient claims to a very large diſtrict of een 
indeed muſt the principles of thoſe potentates be, to go 
| 1 farther, who in A en nation een W man? 
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. ee nol 3 upon the 3 of France ane; 


55 and this paper will perhaps be read. by ſome in that 
country, I preſume. reſpectfully to direct a word. or two Ü 
to its attention.—Lt appears to me, that the preſent di- 


viſions of France, have chiefly become important from a 


ſingle fundamental cauſe, namely, the approach of an 


enemy officiouſly pretending to unite them. In this ſtate . 


of things, luke-warm miniſters had negle&ted 1 to provide 
2 ſufficiency of muſquets, clothing, and recruits for the 


army; many ſuſpicious perſons were alſo promoted, or 


elſe were ſuffered to remain in every department, 3 


cularly in the military and in the foreign; next, the na- 


yo ſyſtem was all but annihilated; certain incidents like- 
wiſe about the court, to which I ſhall not farther allude, 
gave ſymptoms of evil counſellors exiſting in its neigh- 


bourhoood; and laſtly, the obſtinacy of the ariſtocracy 


appeared to be demonſtrated from the number of military 
men, ſlightly taking and flightly breaking the civic oath, 
and from many eccleſiaſtical perſons more honourably 


not taking it at all. The danger thus becoming prefling, 


the popular party exclaimed, that they were betrayed, _ 
and inſiſted upon Miniſters in whom they could confide. 
The rigid conſtitutionaliſts an the other hand, aſſerted 
that the King was privileged as to his choice. The po- 
pular party however contending that the letter of the 
cConſtitution ought. not to deſtroy its ſpirit, ſought an 


opportunity either of adding to the conſtitution, or . 


of ne part of ity as a matter not ti warranted 


, Em} os 


Fe the W Leh but called for by thenationsl voices 
Elf this ſtate of things be true, what can be the natural 
remeqdy (as before: mentioned), beſides an honeſt, but po- 

pular Miniſtry? I hope that this remedy will not be ap- 

plied too late; and that the King will have the firmneſs 
to adopt it cheerfully. He has certainly excellent inten- 
tions; and after having deliberately adopted the conſtitu- 
tion, he will doubtleſs. adhere to it; recollecting thoſe 
noble words of his predeceſſor John of France, when re- 


turning to his captivity, unable to releaſe himſelf from 


the conditions of it: If truth and juſtice (ſaid he) are 
e baniſhed from the earth, the laſt place in which. they: 
40% ſhould bg found, 3 is in the mouths and in the hearts of 


«. princes. The preſent is no longer the time for inde- | 


eiſiye A eee Too much is done by the King, for 


any of it tg be retracted. His perſon. is in hazard ʒ and 

even if his perſon were ſaſe, the Auſtrians and Pruſſiã ans, 
| incaſe of final victory, would only uſe him for their own. 
advantage, rob him of a part of his territory, depopulate 


the reſt of it, or leave in it the ſeed of eternal revolt and 
civil war. Let him then join his people, and drive out 
the enemy. — Some moſt reſpectable conſtitutionaliſis 
| have lately unfortunately compromiſed themſelves. upon 
ſeveral occaſions, and upon ſome, where men might 
fairly have been of two opinions; but the virtue of their 
intentions being univerſally known to Europe, their me- 


rit will ſoon be re- acknowledged i in France, and perhaps, 8 


by a ſpeedy act of oblivion; for i it is impoſſible to think 


that ſuch men can mean to ſheath a parricide ſword i in the. | 
bowels, of their country. They will ſoon perceive that 


the diſorders of F rance are to be treated not by a hot, 


but by a cool regimen; and that they require time rather 
than an exaſperating oppoſition, They will never ſacri- 
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fice- the. pinion: of their paſt lives, or even that ac- 
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poſſeſſed of true magnanimity, they will patiently ok 44 
for. a ſettlement-of things to the good ſenſe of France 155 7 


fleelf, which (after ths avample of Ameri 
two or three years in à ſecond attempt at good govern- 


ment, even if they fail at preſent in the firſt. In ſhort. 


. they will never confign France; on account of their pe- 
_ fonali feelings or even of their perſonal intereſts (both ef 


which good men are bound to ſacrifice to their country}. 
to an interminable ſcene of diſcord and woe, in conſe- 


quence of a long foreign and civil war, in which more 
miſchief may be done in a ſingle hour, and be again and 
again repeated, than has yet occurred through the whole  _ 
French revolution. In ſhort, they will never be ſo de- 


void of fenſe and foreſight, as to concur with the armies of 
two: powers, of which one has a fort of '/itle to be the ene - 


my of France as being the clai unt of its ancient territory, | 
g and both of which have recently diſclaimed- allthofe-prin- 5 


by which they can pretend to prove themſelves its 
friends. How happy is it, that the fate of Poland has been 


fwiceexhibited, to open the eyes of France, before the com- 3 


mencemtent of i its own fruggle! — But if ſacrifices ate ex pectec | 


on one ſide in France, improvements ought to be made om | 
__th@ other; particularly with regard to the dignity ef i- 
Amy, which is daily committed in a manner ſo exeef. 
 Hvely impolitic and diſguſting, that it is impoſſible that in 
enn beuſeful to any party, except that which intends the 


public ruin, and which is ſpld to the enemy, either do- 
meſtic or foreign. As to thoſe, who with a change Ane 


reigning dynaſty, L hope they are tos few to require to be 


addreſſed, eſpecially if the King acts with an early deci- 
fon towards the public. With reſpect to the 7: epubli cam: | 
party; let them have the goodneſs to reflect on the fol- 
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able. which will not long toferate'# bad king. 


far as cxconowy'is concerned, the expences of # King a8 
leſs than thofe"of 2 war; civil avs} foreign. "Surely thei 
it cannot be worth riſquing every thing and in any 
event throwing every thing into confuſion, for the mere 
gem F happineſs (for this is all Which is at ſtake) be. 

_ tween a republic and a well organized monarchy. Europe 
Hkewiſe has now heard enough of theoretical principles, per- 
haps enough to doubt of the value of them; and therefore 
in order to aid its conviction, it now requires to ſee 4 
| Hittle of examples; ſo that it is incumbent to give to it 
an example (in that” country, which has the beſt oppor- 


tunity) both. of the practicability and of the” bleſſings of 


a free government, particularly as to internal improve- 
ments. It is furely inconſiſtent” in thoſe, who pretend 


10 have nothing in view but the happineſs of man; and 


who boaſt that there is a fraternity to be obſerved between 
nations, not to conſider the ſufferings of other nations; 
whofe cauſe has loſt much more by the late extravagant 
conduct of French patriots, than it gained by tlie firſt 


impulſe from the French revolution; reforms in general, 


for example, being now dreaded not only by princes, but 


by nations themſelves; for it is to the late exaggerated 


conduct of the French that are owing the rejection of all 
reform in England, as well as the ſeverity of certain late 


reſtrictions impoſed in foreign countries, with the new 


attack upon Poland, and the preſent invaſion of France 
 efelf If the only refult therefore of puſhing this queſtion 
at preſent, is to put all reforms to riſque throughout Eu. 


rope, and to make a few men rafh to their own coſt, and 


more men timid to the public injury; it appears the die- 


_ - fate both of wiſdom and benevolence to render the more 


| en Las of the revolution 8 and to leave all re- 


fine ments 
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2 The dale of Fra rance 47 ants it both at name. e and 
ſufficient, merits. to render it a point for rallying, and to 
make it, in. ſhort, the pole ſtar for all; whereas allowing 

the value of a republican government to be as great as is 
aſcribed to it by its favourers, it muſt be remembered, 
| that there are different forms of it, and that even among 
its favourers no form i 1s 15 fairly agreed, upon, and that 

| eyen when, agreed, ce will e e to eſtabliſh 
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4 by way!+ of: retroſpect. to it.—Firſt, 1. deſire - to A 


be conſidered. throughout, as wiſhing. not to uſe. the ſtile 


of prophecy, more than is fitting, Where men muſt act, 
they muſt endeayour to anticipate, and they may be wil: 


| taken i in doing it; but the reaſoning L have uſed as to the 
Concert of Princes, admits of wide limits; for 1 have 


not found it neceſſaty to argue { ſo, much on: what i is proba- 
blen as on what is Pofſeb ble; and I have done fo neceſſarily, 


fince, as a wiſe man uſed to obſerve, 10 Politicians a 


5 commonly with ſo little ſyſtem, that it becomes diffi- 
925 cult at AP ee fog, what, will be. their next. A 


= Jos : + 2 7 5 * 
| « ſure.” 5 % a8 Tees 


The others 5 We, my own ee, 8 = and 


: paws T beg to lay claim to the obſervance. of a ſtrict neu- 


. trality.—If I am aſked, therefore, what L. think of the 
late meaſures of- our Adminiſtration as to Ruſſia? 1 an- 


n 


ſwer, that I have always conceived that Ruſſia was uſe- 
"Op to us by her trade, but dangerous to us by her power, 


and often ſo by her politics; that the Miniſtry were in 


5 er right in oppoſing Ruſſian politics, but choſe 2 
| OG moment oy it, after Sweden had Wes the con- 


teſt; 
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teſt; Hah PR OR at the peace a; inade | 


object; and did not afterwards | ſeem to defend their bro 
_ ceedings. upon grounds ſufficiently extenſixe. i140 ay. 
I here then take my leave of the public, ting that L 
have made it clear with reſpect to their intereſt, that the 


, good: underſtanding of the triumvirs with one another, is 


dangerous to the peace of Europe, which requires for its 


ſaſety the exiſtence of many equal and diſconneQed-pow- 
2 . PR: that I have alſo. A with wk tO; 8 


amy yet. 1 
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f TT. is not th? pale gie ſor inaccuracies, 1 of 


ſhortly appear; but it is my duty to ſtate, that haſte 


haas cauſed me to omit ſome eſſential obſervations. One 


| ſtile, or of the tranſcriber's pen, that I ſhall. trouble 
you, particularly as a republication: of theſe letters will 


eee 


or two ſhall now be mentioned but I ſhall frſt re- 


mark, that a little time will ſoon remove all doubts as to 
the ſtatement I have made of the population belonging to 


the powers combined againſt Poland and France, under 
the name of the Concert of Cavereigns; a name, of itſelf 


ſufficient to excite alarm, both as implying novelty, and 
aht ae are rat TY and Ty 1 no- 
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_ Sardinia; like a ſwaller ſires ; that lends its aid % 


Well devouring torrents, is now preparing to reinforce 
the triumvirate of Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Pruſſia; and to 


miſe the number of their dependents in the minds even of 


ſerupulous politicians, to the full complement of ſixty 


. 


millions of ſouls.— The ſubtle power juſt mentioned; has 


Always purſued an ambitious ſyſtem, under its different 


Princes. Imitating à crafty vulture,” it has conſtantly 
deſcended from its poſt upon the hills, into the plain, 


whenever the moving camps of warriors have promiſed 
any prey to it. Its ſhare of this has generally been conſi- 


derable, and it will not at preſent be at all the leſs, for 
being extracted out of an ally. I ſhall offer ſeveral im- 
portant remarks upon the conſequences of this event, - 


ſhould it take place. They are as follows: 12. 5 
addition made to Sardinia out of France, when joined to 
à farther defalcation of the German Provinces and of 
French Flanders, in favour of Auſtria, will cut off a 
complete border from the whole Fuftern territory of 
France; which will not only leſſen the French domain 


conſiderably, but as conſiderably add to the territories of 
powers already too formidable. 2. It is perhaps of till 
more importance to remember, that ſuch a change will. 


ſtrip France of its preſent excellent frontier to the Eaſt, 
: confiſting of mountains, rivers, and fortreſſes; all which 
may be transferred to the common enemies of itſelf and 


© Of Great-Britain, ſo as to leave France hereafter more 
_ tempted to join than to oppoſe the Concert of Princes; 


or, in any event, more incapable both of offenſive- and 
deſenſive operations reſpecting it. The importance of a 
guarded frontier is eaſily made apparent, by conſidering 


what would be the ſituation of the Britiſh empire, in its 


1 preſent internal defenceleſs ſtate, if Great-Britain and Ire- 


ow Were, by a miracle, 1 to be made contiguous 
; PT to 


| L 77 10 
to a hoſtite continent, by the Mapper of our ram- 


part of ſea and of navy. 97. It is of conſiderable conſe- 


quence to remark, that to render Sardinia in any degree 


ſtronger than it is at preſent, will be to render Switaer- 


land, Italy, and the ſmaller German States, in à like 


proportion weaker; and thence to open new changes to 

the balance of Europe; beſides the danger ariſing. from 
the poſſible appearance of a new naual power in Sardinia. 
4. Whether it is proper for England to wiſh to reſtore 


the family of Count d' Artois to the line af the French 


ſucceſſion, when the throne of France may thence be 
Joined at ſome. period or other with the hereditary poſſeſ- 


ſion of Sardinia, I ſhall not here inquire; but none can 
2 that every addition to Sardinia taken from Switzer- 


land, Italy, or Germany, will in ſuch an event, become 
an addition to the power of France; and therefore be in- 


conſiſtent with our preſent narrow ideas reſpecting the 


natural rivalſhip between ourſelves and that country. I 


ſhall take my leave of Sardinia with one other obſervation. 8 


manity, can wiſh Switzerland, for example, to be wreſted 
from its own ſelf-government, and placed under the rule 


of Sardinia; whoſe ſubjects, and even whoſe: Miniſters, 
ate kept with the ſtrictneſs of boys in their ſchooling 
hours; and with whom military oppreſſions, and crowds 


: ol melancholy eccleſiaſtics, form an odious compound of 


1 political and clerical tyranny Let us next ſay 2 few 5 | 


words reſpecting Pruſſia and Poland. 


The natural policy of Pruſſia was e to adhere Z 


” oy the German league which ſhe herſelf had formed ; as 


likewiſe to re-eſtabliſh Poland, and to concur in the re- 


verſionary gift of it 40 Saxony ; and, laſtly, to ſeparate 


rather than to unite Ruſſia and Auſtria, to give alſo @ cer- 
win pita of ſtrength ang: ſyſtem to o tbe: Turks, and 


re-inſtats 


„„ 


| W principles ae to Auſtria wot 
1 2 e ay to herſelf. Much of this was already in train; 
but Pruſſia/choſe to quit a ſafe: ſyſtem,” in which ſhe bore 
_ - the lead, for à perilous and intricate one, where her part 
1 Subordinate,” and at the ſame time contrary both to her 
engagements and to conſiſtency. But unhappily, con- 
Aueſts ſeemed to glitter in her new courſe; and perhaps 95 
the proſpect flattered her the more, as it gave her ample 
room for intrigue, —Ler us recite. ſome of theſe intrigues. 5 
+ She checked a. negotiation: e Poland and the 
Turks; and in this, injured wo of her: natural: alles. 
pon the condition of receiving an equivalent out of 
Auſtria, ſhe 3 that Auſtria ſhould pillage: the 
Turks; which amounted to a pillage of Turkey by her 
own hands. — She pretended to negotiate a Commercial 
5 Treaty with Poland, her obſervance. of which would be 
in her own breaſt; but ſhe: required: it to be accompanied 
by the ceſſion of Dantzic and Thorn; which. being re- 

5 fuſed, ſhe retracted the demand, and ſuffered the treaty to 
die away. Poland was on the point of making arrange- 

15 | ments with Ruſſa; but Pruſſia: checked the progreſs o 
hem, under the pretence of aiding her in her new Conſti- | 
=: tution, and of protecting her by the falſe pledge of her 
been alliance. She raiſed the hopes of Saxony alſo, win 
| 353553 reſpet toPoland, and then diſappointed them. —She em- 2 

= 5 Ployed Great-Britain to recommend to Poland the ceſſion 
vk Dantzic and Thom, whereby we became ſuſpected io 
1 e Poland; and ſhe made uſe of us: to threaten Ruſſia, but 


3 


f 1 


| = Juffered: it 1% be underſized, that we acted herein the a 
| lk a principal againſt Ruſſia, rather than at her requeſt.— 
wo I am juſtified therefore, when I ſay, that Pruſſia proceeds 
| beben 2 ſyſtem weak vith reſpeRt 10 herſelf, and hazard. 
| ous towards her allies; and that if ſhe perſiſts in it, ſhe 
=_ | mey 0 ſource of weakneſs, r than e to us. 
| = 5 . ; ; ©7477 #07 It 5 
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1 I; 
hols is difficult to kae the conduct of Profipe* upon 


any prudent ground, except that of her fear of ſuffeting 5 


from the too ſtrict union of Poland and Saxony; who . 
might thence be ſuppoſed to hold the ſheers capable at 
ſome future period, of cutting! the thread of her own def. 
tiny. — But has ſhe avoided danger by placing herſelf ; 


between Ruſſia and Auſtria; and will not Pruſſia and 
Sardinia, the two junior kingdoms in Europe, have reaſon 


to rue the ſucceſs of the only two Imperial, and therefore 
the proudeſt, potentates in Europe; and will not this ill 


matched alliance be likely to meet the fate, Which com- 


monly attends unequal. friendſhips, whether in public or 8 
private life? Will not both of theſe ſmaller powers only 
be ſuffered to fatten, previous to their laughter But 


might not Pruſſia have pacified her fears as to the danger : 


alluded” to, by alliances in other parts; or by family con- 
nexions with the Saxon'dynaſty, which might have united 
the two crowns: in one common iſſue; or by a ſolemn 
treaty with Poland, which as being national, ratlier than 


perſonal, might have ſtood. better chance of being 5 


ſerved, eſpecially as being bottomed upon common ins 


tereſts; or laſtly, by negotiating an exchange of the Saxon _ 
dominions, for ſome of the Eaſtern - parts of thoſe of 
Pruſſia; (who; if ſhe had by this means transferred SHH, 
with its diſputed title, to the Saxon family, might N 


got rid of the burthen of maintaining the validity of her 
claims over it f) — But as there was no danger more preſ⸗ 


: ſing, or of greater magnitude than that, on the ſide of 


— 
— 
4 


| Ruſſia and Auſtria, ſo there was no danger Which re- 


quired more deciſive meaſures to be taken, in ſpite mu 


trifling future hazards, (which might in the end change 
their nature, and become even advantages). In any event, 


however, there was no part which could be % /a fe, 5 


than for a King, with ſo few reſources as the Pruſſian 
wits ff „55 | Monarch, 


i 8 = 
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Pn to 3 about the Low biss and 
France, with Pruſſia, as it were, upon his back : an ex- 
periment, which one would have thought, had proved 
ſufficiently fatal in the hands of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and of the Athenians when attacking Seile to be a warn : 
| en its repetition T 


But whatever is the part which might have bs wie EE 


for Pruſſia: to have adopted, it is enough that the ſtep 
Which ſhe has taken, i is ſufficiently unadviſable and ha- 
N zardous, for us to inſiſt upon her abandoning either that, 
or our alliance. I ſhould not do juſtice to my own feel- 
ings, if I ſuffered it to be ſuſpected, that I undervalued 


the Pruſſian connexion. While the ambition of princes 95 
. remains predominant over their ſenſe of duty and their 
judgment, alliances may to a certain degree be uſeful to 


us, if concluded with prudent powers, having a-common | 
intereſt with us; but if Pruſſia will change by her pro- 
ceedings, the whole tablet of Europe, and perſiſt, in ſpite | 
of the remonſtrances which ought to be made to her, in 
plunging herſelf into diſputes, which may eventually ruin 


hier ; it ſeems ſelf-evident that it will not be wiſe for us 


ever to riſque a preſent war, for the fake of an ally to aſſiſt 


vs in a fufurs war, when the return of the favour-is made 


ſo very problematical.—Beſides, Pruſſia ought to ſtate our 
check upon this occaſion, as a fair excuſe to Auſtria, for 
/ abandoning her preſent enterprizes.Nor is there any 

thing in her gffenſible engagements, as a party in the Con- : 
cert of Princes, which can make this meaſure difficult. 
Auſtria has confeſſed, that the ſubject of indemnities due 
to the ſmaller German Powers was an eaſy matter of 
_ compromiſe; which muſt hold no leſs true of thoſe due 

to the Pope. Nothing then would remain, but the cauſe 

of the Crown, or King of France; but if I am right, that 

| * is in hi PRES: of e and Pruſſia to ineline the 
335 = | King 
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King of F "ING to eos the whol 
pretence for foreign hoſtile. interference would ceaſe.—It 
is eaſy to prove this. The popular party in France have. 
proceeded upon two data, ſimple in themſelves, but 
which render conſequent their whole conduct; the firſt 
of which. is, that they have a right to ſave their Conſti- 
tution by means exiſting in, or even out of it; and {64 
condly, that the King of France has perſons about him. 
| whe give cauſe to ſuſpect, that the Executive Power 
will not co-operate. with them. A popular admini- 
ſtration obviates every difficulty, by removing every ſuſ- 
picion, and admitting every exertion; eſpecially, if at the 
ſame time, England produced a ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
Which her extreme influence through Europe would ren- 
der eaſy; and thus place her upon a very deſerved emi- 
nence of popularity, both with France and with Europe, 
from which ſhe might derive the higheſt advantages.—A 
moment however is not to be loſt, as things may aſſume 
| very rapidly a direction and impulſe, which we may not 
be able to obviate, or redreſs. —And would the Emperor 
ſtand alone againſt France and the reſt of us united? 
Would he perſiſt in inſulling the King of France, 
ä by accuſing him of falſehood, in his declarations of a ſent 

(for I need not call it choice) in favour of the Conſtitu- 
tion? Would not the Concert of Princes fall to the 
ground, 1% facto; and would not Poland in conſequence, 
| again. be reſtored to itſelf and to happineſs; and Pruflia | 
once more be a power affectionately embraced, both on 
rr and ne accounts, = the e nation. 


wy ' 1 


But this nd proſpect = not. fedver! us = tap: 1 5 
one or two parting words as to Poland. For this end, IL 
Ow 1 SI: N chat the firſt diviſion of e 


| 7 - 8 Ly. 
had; (as the King of Pruſſia relates in is poſt< 


© humous works,) merely from the deſire of finding # 
ceſſion ſuitable to Ruſſia, which might give leſs umbrage 
to Auſtria, than thoſe poſſeſſions which Ruſſia thought 


herſelf entitled to exact from the Turks. A caſual in- 


eident led the triumvirate of the day to think of hapleſs 
| Poland'; and Poland was inſtantly made the meal to gorge _ 
the appetite, not only of Ruſſia who was a claimant; = 


but alſo of Auſtria and Pruſſi ia, who were only mediators 


between the parties then at war. As I ſhall at an early 


day give an account of this ſhameleſs tranſaQion, i in the 
words of the late King of Pruſſia, I paſs on to a ſecond | 


and concluding remark. —A voluntary ſubſcription is pro- 


- poſed among us in favour of Poland, ſimilar to that in 


op 


_ favour of Corſica; (of Corſica, which has only a ſeven- 
tieth part of its population, which certainly was not more 
unjuſtly perſecuted, and whoſe fate had far lefs influence 
upon human affairs.) Every individual has an eaſy 
mode now offered, of bearing teſtimony i in his own 
perſon to diſtreſſed merit, of aſſiſting it by his purſe, 


of diſcountenancing perſecution by the weight of his 


name, and of ſhewing to Princes, that let them con- 


cert in what manner they pleaſe, there is a public 


__ exiſting, whole impoſing and dignified” majority it will 
: become them to reſpect. Should the ſuccour prove too 
late to be uſeful i in the field, the ſanction given by re- 
= ſpeQable. men to the undertaking, will aſſiſt the fate of 


Poland in the negotiation which muſt follow. It is 


not every day, that private men can do good to nations; 


or have the ſatisfaction when doing it, of thinking that 

it muſt indirectly contribute to the ſafety of their own _ 
country. In ſhort, there is no way in which a man can 
render more benefit to Europe and mankind in a private 


| hd rt than by lending. his aid, howeves fmall, to the 


cauſe 


. 
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made by the Duke of - Brunſwick, in the name of Auſtria 
and Pruſſia againſt France, portends death to all its in- 


H E indignation of mankind will : at laſt = to * 
2A pitch which armies cannot quell. —The declaration. 


habitants 17 regular troops) who offer any obſtacle 


to their forces. And What is their alledged object? 
The adju ſiment of the claims of the parties diſpoſſeſſioned 


in the German Provinces of F rance, and the ceſſation. 


of anarchy. —As the Emperor however four weeks ago 
ſolemnly declared, that the firſt object little concerned 


him and was ſuſceptible of eaſy arrangement, I ſhall, | 


| after his example, lay it out of the queſtion. 


The whole then reſpects 1 the order of things in 1 0 
But as the pretence of theſe pious princes in favour of | 


a religion. which is not profeſſed by the King of Pruſſia or 
by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the coffers of which have 
been pillaged, and its fights invaded. by the Houſe of 


Avftria, carries with it its own. refutation ; ;—I ſhall only 


touch upon the deſigns of a political nature announced 
relpecking France, and the means to be Fn for 


their execution. | 
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The palitical a cities ke 
Wesch King to abſolute power. — He is, i in more han 
ten paſſages of a ſhort manifeſto, made the ſole 


fountain of authority; and the allies expreſsly acknow- 
ledge no laws whatever in France, but thoſe flowing 


from him. Fhey ſpeak indeed of his promiſes, in favour 


of the happineſs of his ſubjeQs ;. and ſuppoſe it poſſible 


RR oo 


is the more remarkable, as half the King of 'Pruſſia's 8 


that he may convene certain bodies near him; but of 


+ what nature, they ſay; depends entirely upon himſelf; 
adding in another place, that they ſhall not intermeddle 
in the interior government of France.—Such, is their 


benevolent and philoſophic end. 5 
Their means, which are e are Blk. a 


* * 


4 8 the militia (or national guards) oppoſe 4.5 5 | 


they are to receive the puniſhment of rebellion ; ; (which 


forces, according to Hertſberg, are of this deſcription.) 


If the inhabitants at large dare defend themſelves, | 
Whether in the field, or under cover, they are to ſuffer 

inſtant military puniſhment, and their houſes to be de- 

ſtroyed. The adminiſtrative bodies are made perſonally 


reſponſible for all violences which they do not no- 
toriouſſy oppoſe in their Juriſdiction. All the members 
of the national aſſembly, and of. the adminiſtrative 


bodies and en guard at Paris, are to anſwer with 


their lives for all accidents to the King, Queen, and 
royal family; and in caſe of any ſuch accident, or even of 


the denial of periſh on to their going where they pleaſe, 
an exemplary, and never to be forgotten. vengeance. is 
to follow, and the- city of Paris i is to be delivered up to 


military execution, and even. to total fubverſion,—OF "6 
the rights and "liberties of. citizens, theſe potentates 8 
take no concern; for © ſubjecte, they ſay, * are bound 


_ 40 their TORO by the law. of nature and of 


i er nations 3 


©. TS 


* nations“ of nature, A a ſtate of ndture, | 
kings are 3 and of nations, though national 

law only regulates the concerns between nations. This 
would be a ſoleciſm therefore in ethics, were cor- 
rectneſs to be expected from princes, who do not ſtudy 
the rights of men to preſerve them, but only to know 
bow to control them. — It is another matter alſo of 
cdriticiſm, to obſerve tyrants perpetually inſiſting upon the 


neceſſity of princes being at /iberty, and of their ſubjeQs // 


being Aiſarmed, before the former can be bound by any 1 


oath to any conſtitution ; and yet to find them requiring 
obedience from a nation towards its prince, as of right, 


though exacted by force from diſarmed and helpleſs 


citizens. Surely this is ſetting mutual compact wholly at 
defiance, and implying that nations are made for princes, 


and not princes for nations. '\ 
It the French have only awakened PR their, lep 5 
8 of deſpotiſm, in order that after a momentary trance 
in the arms of liberty, they may again ſink into op- | 


prefſion, loaded with redoubled chains, it is hard te 


5 day Whether they deſerve moſt of contempt, or of 
p France has imbibed ſo much of à ſenſe of 
nt liberty, that nothing but a tyranny within, re- inforcel 


dy a tyranny from without, can ſeem ſafe or ſatisfactory 
to thoſe Who ſeek to become its maſters. It never 


hen can be poſſible for a Fayette, or a Rochefoucauld, 
to be driven by democratic petulance to embrace ſo 
foul a monſter, preſented to them without the ſlighteſt 
diſguiſe; "They: will rather truſt the chance of returning 
ſenſe in their own countrymen, or if it were neceſſary, 
ay republic with all its hazards (and T allow them 
great, though happily, needleſs to be incurred,) than 
Jock for ſecurity and liberty to ſpring out of the tender 
5 mercies of military tyranny. —The diſcontented con- 
„„ „„ ſtitutionaliſts 


* 
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Rittionalifs' are ad of them reſpaBtable; well-inientioned 


men; lovers of their country, and capable of facri-' 
ficing their petty wrongs” at its ſhrine; as well as of 
uniting to preſerve it from immediate horrors from 
without, and of depending with a generous confidence 


upon the approaching conſtitutional renewal of the 
legiſlature for redreſs of what is _ within. Tbe 
allies, therefore, will be foiled. They will, indeed, 
unite France, but it will be againſt themſelves; they 
will extinguiſh anarchy, only to revive a conſtitution 4 
and they will reſtore an order to it, which will be op- 
poſed to their on ' injuſtice. This is ſure Gama : 
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| 8 : but as the language of a manifeſto is always 


ſuch as will beſt enſure its ſucceſs, it never impoſes 


upon any but weak perſons; and thoſe muſt be weak 5 
Indeed, who give much credence to it, after recollecting 


that the Empreſs of Ruſſia who originally pledged herſelf N 


for the indiviſibility of Poland, is now about to tear it into 


pieces a ſecond time. But if we grant that the allies are 


Vintere in renouncing conqueſts upon France ; there needs 
tile foreſight then to know, that the invaſion of France _ 
will ſoon terminate with the firſt obſtacle ; that the French 
King will be complimented with the pretended merit of 


having oppoſed it; and that the allies will retire to 


ſolace themſelves with their projected booty in Poland 
or other quarters. It is unnatural that German powers | 
who like the Swiſs, never move but for profit, can 


have engaged in a war without counting its coſt, e 5 


without e Tyre: of TO: ee ; and it is 
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impoſſible chat powers like Auſtria and Pruſſia ia, which 


never ſee their rivals acquire a pound of earth or a ſingle. 
ſubject, without alarm, ) can have viewed the progreſs 


of the Ruſſians in Poland with ſo much ſang froid ami 


'complacency, without terms having been definitively 
concluded between them reſpecting it. Upon the 


ſuppoſition, therefore, that deſigns upon abet territoryʒ 


of France are to be abandoned, Poland or ſome other 


poſſeſft ion it is obvious to conceive, will be the « pillow _ 


% upon which they will reſt their diſappointments -;* gf 


Band the ſuppoſition of ſuch abandonment is certainly 


rendered colourable, when we obſerve the unmanaged 


— A. 
— 5 
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and diſguſting terms of the manifeſto, the tranquillity 


with which the French nation attend their enemy, 


as well as the little deference ſhewn by the allies to : 


the French emigrants. To theſe conſiderations, let us 


add the known ſpirit of intrigue of one of the allies, ” 
who/ cannot well be ſuppoſed ſincere i in wiſhing to drive | 


back France by force into its old alliance with its 


rival; and likewiſe the probable anxiety of the two 
allies, now employed againſt France, to inſpect the 
| critical tranſactions paſſing in Poland. As to Poland, 
he muſt be a young politician indeed, who can ſuſpect | 


"that a triumvirate who have once diſſected Poland, can 
have any delicacy about e an operation which 
has paid them ſo well. The Empreſs. and Prince 


Kaunitz continue to govern Ruſſia and Auſtria; and Pruſſia, 


bay 


by its abandonment of Poland, has ſhewn, thats the oy 


preſent monarch will not be more ſerupulous than the 
laſt. Beſides, to the motives for the: firſt diviſion 


are added others which. call for a ſecond. I mean, 


the removal of a benevolent ſovereign from the Poliſh 
throne, Who . to n his nation in a Manner 


,,, © 
ls cb nie popular than theſe princes, as to 5 
1 a dangerous example in their neighbourhood; and who, 
by. ſtrengthening | his nation, has probably cauſed a 

zealouſy, leſt it ſhould ſeek te reclaim its former poſ-. 


ſeſſions; not to omit, that as a war has been thought | 


adviſable! to be riſqued againſt / France, it might ſeem 


natural to make one 5 e aka funds fe. 4 = 


partlude-agniolt th the, e e As. 248 5 


"je ayer may 125 the motives or 1 af the | 
triumvirs, is of little conſequence | to France or to Great- 


Eritain, each of Whom muſt provide for the worſt, leſt _ 


—France muſt remember, 


"the worlt ſhould happen. 


that military deſpotiſm, when eſtabliſhed, has 1 no con- 5 


trol left to it, but its own ſenſe of juſtice ; and that 
this ſenſe, of juſtice is conſtantly weakened by the ex- 
: tenſion of” its power.— And Great- Britain muſt re- 5 
collect, that t the triumyirs are in too good an under- 
Danding with one another, for herſelf to be ſafe, while 
: it is. fo ealy for them, after abandoning all projects 
upon France, to quarter themſelves not only upon 


and upon Germany to the left, Pruſſi ja already calling | 
Kiely a Prepondevating : member of 1 the Germanic body. 2 | 
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As to individuals in France n aſl to chbelz their 
d pontical principles upon mere ſpeculation, we may ob- 


1 oland i in their centre; but upon Turkey to the right, „ 


ſerre to them, that the allies either are, or are not n. 


dere, in their joint manifeſto.— If either of the allies, 
and ſtill more, if both of them, are inſincere in it, 

which, from its extravagance (ſo unworthy of grave 
men,) and from other circumſtances is more than pof- 

_ fable; the deciſion becomes clear. If on the other 
; de the allies are in Larne, thoſe are not viſe men 
| ' wb 
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who 8 amt: on the ſide of ws 
The French never will hear with patience from mer- 


cenaries, who fight 20ithout any opinions, that well-in- 
tentioned men are to be. puniſhed with death, for 


Agending bbrirr. Nor is it in the chance of "things, 
that 150,000 acting troops can conquer 900,000 aQing 


or local ones, occupying fortified poſts, and perpetually 


augmenting their numbers, if the latter ate but true to 
their cauſe. If the allies loiter on the frontiers, France 


is ſafe by delay ;—if they undertake a courſe of ſieges, | 
in that caſe autumnal ſickneſs, - reſiſtance, or even a 


ſucceſs which calls for garriſons to ſecure their con- 


queſts, will equally diſable their progreſs, till winter | 
brings its protection; and if they advance at all hazards, 
with an enemy in front, in flank, and in rear, and leave 


no way open for their ſupplies except hat depends 


upon convoys, while the enemy can every where aſ- 


ſempble forces for atlact, and every where take ſhelter 
in fortifications for defence, their diſtreſs is no leſs cer- 


tain. An army which is obliged to-duble the firength _ 


of its detachments, when it either occupies a palt, or 
ſends out parties for conyoys or to forage, on account 


of the known or poſſible hoſtility of a military country, 
will ſoon be haraſſed and broken down; and the havoc 


Which will be made in the purſuit of every corps which 
pe defeated,” where every townſman, every peaſant, and 


almoſt every woman is an armed enemy, will be another : 


dreadful” contingency. Xenophon | himſelf, if leading 
100 00 men, would find it difficult to retreu from 
ſuch a country, though every ſtep would bring him 


5 nearer home; dut how he would advance in it, eren 


8 with 130, 0 men, when every ſtep OS. 1 


communications, and augmented both his enemies and 


wk employment for his own troops, T leave to the 


£ 
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Duke 85 
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; 5 "Ta EY Brunſwick to. anfrrer.< Do" thoſe ho SR 
> 3 | 1 the hoſtility of the country, I reply that a cautious 
5 General muſt always reckon upon it, till he finds proof 
io the contrary; and he has too ſure ground for doing 
ſo, when he ſees, that with only 15,000 regular troops | 
left in the interior parts of France, rebellion at preſent 
3 is no Where able to keep its ſtandard flying. But if 5 
| France is to be deemed only as neutral, the enemy N 
ſit muſt be allowed) at leaſt will have no aid to hope 5 
from it; eſpecially as perſons who do not engage in a 
civil war upon its original principles in the commence- 
ment of it, are generally ſooner or later induced to 
take part in it upon ſecondary ones; and the ſan- 
. guinary orders iſſued through the Duke of Brunſwick, 
5 ich. will be executed to the full letter of them by 
. German free-booters, as far as their power goes,) will 
not leave them long undecided. —I know indeed that 
great accumulations of force to the allies, and great | 
deſertions from the popular army are expected, as the 
war. proceeds; as well as great diſaſters to the latter | 
from treachery, and from want of diſcipline. Burt, 
as to acceſſions of force, they may happen on both ſides. 
Next reſpecting deſertions; the French, at preſent 
experience few, except among their officers, and theſe 
are leſſening ; and. it remains to be ſeen, whether the 
ſtream of deſertion will not turn its courſe, when the 
victims of military and civil tyranny among the Germans, = 
die better "acquainted with facts, and find opportunities 
der eſcaping, eſpecially. ſhould. they receive any check 
in their enterprizes, * With regard to experience, 
. more of it is acquired in fix weeks, in the preſence 
V of an LS 6 e in ſix TT: in barracks; and a de- 
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fenſive ſyſtem will naturally prolong its opportunities. 
The whole, then, for the preſent, centers in the ſingle 5 


queſtion of treachery, which J acknowledge there is 
reaſon in ſome inſtances to apprehend; but time Will 


diſcover men's characters; and we muſt remember, 


that many officers have a peculiar intereſt in the preſent 


order of things, as having acquired unexpected promotion 
(even from the loweſt ranks) by the deſertion of 


their ſuperiors. Beſides; the enthuſiaſtic conduct of 


the privates and non-commiſſioned officers has been 


proved under the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances'; and 


whenever a great army holds together, truſty officers 


will not be wanting, fond of obtaining commands in 


$074: Add to this, that the worſt which the allies can 


do, will ſoon be known; and that the firſt pauſe in 
their progreſs will announce their ruin and confirm 
every man's fidelity. As the manifeſto of the Emigrant 


Princes is likely to offer no new ſupplementary matter, 
either to attract the confidence or to excite the fears 5 
of the French nation; the whole ſtands in a ſhort 


compaſs as follows Since the German powers, from 
the expence of the war, and their little intereſt in it, 


vill not ſupport it long; ſince whenever they retire; | 


the kingdom will reſume its opinions; and ſince, even 
while they are ſuppoſed to be maſters, great maſſes of 


people muſt always obtain an amneſty from them; the 
queſtion. is, whether it is better for a prudent Frenchman | 


10 ſide with his nation, (which in ſome ſhape or other 
muſt ſoon acquire order,) and thus to ſecure property 
and ſituation; or to abandon every thing at home, for 
a party, Which muſt be without reſource and became 
vagrant, if defeated; and which, if it ſucceeds for the 
moment, will always have its battles to fight over 
4 2—1If the firſt meaſure of meas the . is 

not 
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| Sachadlopted; it will at lesſt appear, that aal in 


n than the ſecond meaſure, of joining its enemies. 


But à great perſanage is ſtill unmentioned, whoſe poſt 


| * of the higheſt importance both to himſelf and others; 


I mean the King of France, for whoſe cauſe I have long 


combated in private with a zeal; which, were I near 


him, ere GIS me to e e in the „ 
words — | 


e Sire; i It is 57 n ts dat you can dene be” 


« ſaved from ruin to your perſon, your family, and 


your throne. There are two truths, then, of the 
_ « utmoſt importance for you to know: the firſt is, that 


«your nation prefers /hings to men ; and the next, that 


in a time of criſis, nothing will be truſted to, that. is 


_ «oaths daily taken, and daily broken by your officers 3 
and they fear, that the Pope and your Clergy, may 
, your wife (and it is unfortunate when the wife of 


e doubiful. Unfortunately, the perſons who are to 
judge of you, are thoſe, who were choſen deputies 


10 At the moment of fever, which was occaſioned by 
« your endeavour to eſcape. Theſe perſons have ſeen 


4% Czſar is ſuſpected;) they ſuſpect her, I ſay, of 
« Auſtrian attachments. Her relations, and thoſe of 
4. yourfelf and of your attendants, fill the camp of the 


CY public enemy. Under circumſtances like theſe, 


e that Aſſembly which has moſt weight with the nation, 


has little confidence in your Miniſters; and your 


« Miniſters of late, to ſay the leaſt of them, have not 
«only failed in every thing, but have purſued an equi- 


vocal conduct; and in times of criſis, doubt will: not he 
* ſuffered to exiſt. The conſtitution tells you, that you 


e may chooſe your Miniſters; but the ſpirit which made 
60 . conſtitution, ays, that 918 conſtitution muſt be 
GE nfo 0 rendered 
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«rendered ſafe; When a public enemy is upan i mch 


1 to deſtroy it. If you do not therefore give to the 
, Aſſembly and the Public, the Miniſtry which they 
require, they will have a King and Miniſtey of 
their own, and make their preference for men and 
« for. things coincide. What more to diſtreſs them, 


«could happen, than does happen, if you were againſt 


„ them; and if you and your ſon were aſſaſ 8 | 
„ would it not be in vain that your friends would ſack 
to replace either of you, on your throne The 
ſame conteſt in either caſe would remain for the 


l caſiet. r 1 pa . 923 2 * 
Alas, Sire, your 1 friends are 400 8 
a deceive: and injure you. They talk of . your 
n wrongs, and of a reſentful nation: but great.objefts 
. are only: io be known; by great Ans, and hiſtory alone 


* ig to be uſed to interpret theſe ſigns. The. af- 2 


6. fectionate, or perhaps the intereſted ſtatements 
„of thoſe who ſurround ven, are inaccurate upon 
this ſubject; for France is now managed by the 


« majority of its. ative men (for whether they are rich 
or not is of no moment, ſince when the minds of 


« men are agitated, numbers always control property z) 
and being thus ſelf- governed, what has France done 
to reſent the events of the 20th of June? Diſtruſt, 
Sire, the cold attachment, which waits to. declare 
« itſelf under the ſhelter of an army; for there are 
% armies. on Beth ſides. Trace back rather the hiſtory 
of your danger; and you will ſee in it both its 
cauſes and its, cure. At the commencement. af this 
4 aſſembly, à tendency to republicaniſm revolted tha 
4 nation; but when the Houſe of Auſtria thought to aid 


"i ap * "TY throwing out daes ill-judged 
n ä | 60 threats, 
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popular party, but Gags Ahe gontaſt, would: 
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« eth thay irritated inſtead of gane than ws | 
, «and foreign affairs ſoon became nee 


4 tlie public danger, commenced hour oο. From | 
| that inſtant, all has been ſuſpicion, ſtruggle arid con- 
4 fuſion: the public without, has been called to take 


4 part with the popular men within the aſſembly; 


and every ſtep is uſing to prove to the nation the 
neceſſity of a ne w inſurrection, a new royal family, 


« or a new conſtitution, or at leaſt of ſome equivalent | 
« proviſional meaſures.——This is the cauſe of the 


miſchief; What is the remedy; It is very brief. A 


« Miniſtry repreſents the executive power, (as the 


44 Aſſembly does the people;) and a Miniſtry muſt be 
«choſen, which will be acceptable to the Aſſembly, and 


«tolerated by the nation. I know nothing of your 


1 Miniſters of thoſe that were, or that are, or that 
e are to be; but I conſider your intereſts and thoſe of 
_ « human kind. Lou will fall unpitied, if you attempt 
% any new line of politics; while ill treatment, under 

. 4 conſiſtent conduct, will render you reſpected, what-- 


« ever be the event: and if a popular Miniſtry for a 


time invade your rights, as the nation is concerned 


c in them as well as yourſelf, times of quiet will 


4 reſtore them either to yourſelf, or to your ſon. 
The meaſure 1 ſpeak of is alone fundamentals and 
A if there are any riſks about it, they are ſuch as muſt be 


«encountered. | All minor facrifices, and every thing 


ſhort of this will be uſeleſs. If deferred, every day : 
_ «will accuſtom one fide to more and greater. violences, 
. and the other ſide, to a more eſtabliſhed helpleſſneſs 
«2nd deſpair. But above all things, Sire, beware of 
©: conſidering the public enemy as your on ah. You. 


« alone are made the pretext of their invaſion. :;; Repel 


5 eee e e they caſt upon your ſin- 
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e cerity, he lud chem retire in a way in which they 


« cannot miſunderſtand you. But be cautious of one 


«miſtake. The temper of no nation in Europe now — 


40 inclines to offenſive alliance: theſe are the paſſion 
46 of princes only: your nation, therefore will only 
« conſent to a defenſive alliance with Auſtria; and this 
« you may conclude to-morrow, with a treaty of 
commerce in addition. If you think that the 
Auſtrians and Pruſſians will conquer, becauſe unin- 
« ſtructed perſons tell you ſo, look back to hiſtory, 
„ and correct their error by your own judgment. In 
« Greece, Rome, Switzerland, England, Holland, 
« Coxſica, and North-America, ſavereigns « either native 
or foreign, have deſpiſed armies, which were made 
*« up of the people; but by ſuch armies were theſe 
« ſovereigns finally beaten or diſgraced, their contempt of 
them being the ſureſt prelude of their diſappointment. 
% —To conclude, Sire, you muſt do nothing by halves, 
| « and have no retroſpects; ; you muſt conſider your 


« power as derived, not from birth, but from dele- 


 * gation ; you muſt tutor your mind to look, habitually. 
« and chearfully to the following. principle, which 
% burſt. involuntarily from a member of the Britiſh, 
e Senate; namely, that the People have rights, but that. 
„Kings and Princes have none: (meaning thereby, that 
« the people derive their rights from nature, and Kings. 


and Princes from mutable human inflitutions.) If vou 


« can do this, you may ſtill be the proudeſt King i in 
e Europe, becauſe your people will aſſociate their am- 
« bition with your own, to make you ſuch. But if 
you cannot do this, you will be worſe than nothing, 
« for you will be unfortunate. As this is the lan- 
46: - guage of an independent man, without hope, witk- 
15 out fear, and. who e N you, I truſt 
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5 of giving the late King of Pruſſia's hiſtory of the firſt 


wh 801 R. = 
1 AM now about to give A relation of the firſt partition 7 


partition of Poland; which I ſhall ſpeedily Hand in a 
eg en; _ Bus WED oY pom, one. 


The ane, of the - Firſt Partition vor Po oraxD; 


„ 


2 


We 
W I T. H * E M e a 
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of Poland, extracted, not from the writings of an 


envenomed ſufferer, or an uninformed pamphleteer ; f but 


from the royal, and, probably, partial hiſtorian, who 
was himſelf a great and profiting actor i in it; and Who 


| 0 ſh ab; is ex 0 


4 CALM, OBSERVER. 
nh 8: This Wette Hoes e me of my promiſe. 8 


deliberately addreſſes an account of 1 it to poſterity, in or- e 
der to increaſe his own glory, as well as their inſtrüction. : 


In this abridgement (in which I muſt obſerve that there | 
are conſiderable tranſpoſitions,) wherever the paſſage is 


| important, 5 have tranſlated the original expreſſl ons of the 
author; and therefore, wherever any indignation is 
rouſed in the reader, he may be aſſured that it is juſtly 

g placed. Perhaps there never was ſo uſeful a a ſpecimen of 
ſtate-morality exhibited to mankind, in fo authentic 


manner, as in the preſent inſtance; and the young and 


old politician may equally profit by this faithful exhibi- | 


tion of the wiles of x military Prince who, by being able 


3 
* 3 4 F : | : . FF. 
1 „„ to 


\ 


x 


4806 Cores: to his: eimning, has fully ſhewn- to ated er- 
tent the ambition of a military petentate can proceed, in 1 


| ſpite of a literary education, and a ciyilized age for ths | 


ſpectators, R few obſeryations will hon oy 
none are intermixed with the following ES 


Abridged | Account Fa ihe Firft Diviſ 72 an Peland; ex 


tradted. from the . th Valume of the pofthumoys Warks 


"> F rederick the Second of. Pruffia ; publiſhed under. 
_ the Sandtion of the preſent King of Prof, by ** 
HERTZBERG, . Mini ufter 1 beth Sovereigns. Os | 


The Auſtrians in 1771, having entered the lordſhip 
« of Zips, in Poland, upon pretence of ſome money due 
«ta them by the Republic, the Empreſs of Ruſſia told 
Prince Henry of Pruſſia, that if Auſtria diſmembered Po- 
land, other neighbours had a right to do the ſame.— The 
gint was ſeaſonable, for it was the only way of content- 

ing every one, and of avoiding new troubles. But it was 


ac for the, King d Prafſis'to* Lee ck, 
the Empreſs was ſerious. The King having cauſed the 


Court of Peterſburg to be further ſounded upon this 


£ ſubject, found that Count Panin had aſſured the Pales, 
that Poland ſhould be kept entire. Nevertheleſs the 
matter was formally debated in the couneils of the Em- 
« preſs, and the King was informed that he might reim- 


a burſe himſelf in Poland for the ſubſidies which he 5 
lately paid to Ruſſia.—It was inſiſted. upon, hoawever, as 


a preliminary, that the King ſhbuld break the matter wy . 
„the Court of Vienna; which he did, by giving aſſurances 


e that Ruſſia felt no umbrage at the Auſtrians having ſta - 
_ © tioned themſelves on the Poliſh territory; and that he, 


< for his part, adviſed poſſeſſion in this quarter to be ex- 


— 


- 
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« tended at pleaſure, as the example would be followed: 


| « by other neighbours, Auſtria conceived ſo much jea- 
Dh oa ag | = H NEE , . 


7 96 1 
5 h at this e (for a eee ih won ape: 


6 


7 « ©pear), that the offered to 'withdraw her troops from 
Poland. But in a matter of this nature, trifles could 
not diſcourage the King, who knew that Auſtria would _ 


adopt different ſentiments, if he could only agree With 
4 Ruſſia, and that Auſtria would be afraid of a war with 


8 both united. He therefore made no remark on What had = 


c paſſed, in order to give time to Auftria for reflection. 
The indolence and flowneſs of Ruſſia, | however, | 
c called for ſomething which might excite her; and the = 
« King informed her of the manner in which Auſtria had 
«abuſed her ſituation, : as mediatrix between herſelf and 
« the Turks with whom ſhe was fill at war. As Ruſſia - 


felt that the Kings Was of importance to her, ſhe thought 
it requiſite to procure him ſome advantages; 3 and there- 
fore invited him to ſend her the projet of a treaty for . 
dividing Poland. The project w Was ſent, and, it gave her + 1 


© carte blanche over Poland. 3 8 
Auſtria was averſe to any 5 fiſt, le@ 5 Com b. 
© 8 in conſequence of their vicinity, ſhould grow too 


fond of Ruſſia; and ſecondly, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuffer by. 5 


having this formidable neighbour introduced (in the place 


5 of the weaker Turks, into the Turkiſh provinces.— The 
King, on his part, was nip leſs critically ſituated: but 
he was bound to Ruſſia by a'treaty, from which he Ex- 
1 pected advantages; and he not only could gain oo 
did by neutrality, but it would even be attended with 

. « danger; as the two imperial courts aſter fighting win 


©. one. another, would have made up their differences at 


his expence. To ſoften the Auſtrians, therefore, the 
King intimated his hopes of moderating the pretenſions ö 


of Ruſſia with reſpect to Turkey; but he added, that 
in caſe of extremity, he muſt act as the ally of. Ruſſia. 

25 7 he * mom a to this declaration, he in- 

„ 1 8 Fj = creaſed | 
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< .creaſcd: 5 remounted; his cavalry; a FO « 

had the farther. effect of occaſioning Ruſſia to reduce. 
her pretenſions with reſpect to the Turkiſh. . : 
* ſeffions in the neighbourhood of Auſtria. » 


But Ruſſia had ſo formed the project of the 3 re- 


5 1 Poland, that ſhe had placed all the advantage 


<,on her ſide, and left all the riſk. for Pruſſa. The 


King remonſtrated, among other things, that in, the 
: ©, +Quual, criſis of: affairs, it became the dignity of ſo yall * 


« monarchy as Ruſſia, to pay leſs regard to its ovyn inte- 
reſts, than to the public god. He alſo defired on his 


< fide the addition of Dantzic. Theſe repreſentations 
had at firſt the uſual fate, of not being properly attended 
to but time led Ruſſia to accommodate herſelf to the 
intereſts of other powers, and ſhe promiſed to give up . 


all the Turkiſh conqueſts between the Danube and the 
Dneiſter.— This news being quickly communicated to 


Auſtria, Prince Kaumitz for the firſt time, appeared 
ftranquillized; his fears of the great ſucceſſes of Ruſſia 
_ © diſappearing, the moment that it was known that there 
was no danger of her becoming a neighbour. The 


8 Turks alſo, who. were informed. of the favgurable dif- 


« poſition of Ruſſia, and who were ſick of the war, be- 
came more tractable on their ſide.—Nevertheleſs Ruſſia ” 


: . was flow and irreſolute, the principal difficulty ariſing: 
© from Dantzic, the transfer of which the Eugliſb excited 
the Ruſſians. to oppoſe. In the end, however, the 


35 King gave up this demand; it being evident, that the 
Dt poſſeſſor of the Viſtula and of the port of Dantzic would 
in time, render the town. of. Dantzic ſubje& to himſelf; — 
and that therefore this ceſſi ion of the town, itſelf Was in 
fact only deferred. — After longdelays, Ruff ia ſent heruli- 


-« matum.to Pruſſia; and though ſhe. ſtipulated for a very 


e proportion of ſuecours, in caſe of a war 1 
; N 2 N a Auſtria, : 


2 
1 


: | b 109 3 


4 Auris, yet zs Auſtria ſeemed af: 21: to Has n 


e more pacific, the King reſolved not to put an end to a2 
5 beneficial treaty, we an n en e neuer come 
into „ T1 PH FOES - 


_- 


: A fecret | chnvention,” ee Ruſs abs 
5 Brus in the firſt inſtance, was Led! in February #772; 
\ * and poſſeſſion was agreed to be taken in June; the two 
25 contracting parties mutually ſtipulating to guarantee | | 
© their acquiſitions i in Poland, and to af in mee, - 
7 mes the aſſent of the Republic. - r 
Auſtria, however, was again to be civic to e c 
in this diviſion; but Pruſſia was to join Ruſſia againſt 
her, if the preferred hoſtilities to a ſhare in Poland: 
It nom remained therefore, again to negotiate with 
the Court of Vienna, where parties were divided; for 
While the Emperor deſired to regain certain dominions 
"from the T urks, the Empreſs Queen had become de- 
1 youtand pacific ; and Prince Kaunitz heſitated between 
War on one fide, and the ſpoils of Poland, which-might 
Baar his favourite alliance with the Bourbon family 
on the other. The King, however, having ſtrongly 
e put the neceſſity of chooſing between peace and War, 
Auſtria concluded by reſolving to renounce the alliance | 
ewith the Turks, and all the ſpeculations to he expect · 
: ai in that quarter; and to join in the partition of Poland, 
. upon terms of a perfect equality, as the only means of 5 
8 Woiding war. Phe event was immediately made 
| known t to Ruſſia, where it was received with pleaſure: 
. and the terms, therefore, | p previouſſy concluded between 
« Ruffia and Pruſſia, on the a of Poland, Nes now : 
communicated to Auftria. PD 
In her counter-) roject, Auſtria beck e care not to 8 97 
| pet herſelf, But, as the King feared the interference of 
- Pet . ke obrained the afſent of Ruſſia, after Au- 
5 65 luis 
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. ſtria bad modißed ſome of the conditions of it. 45 this 
time Auguſt had arrived, and it was agreed to make a 
concerted declaration to Poland in September; and alſo 

to come into a mutual guarantee of the intended po- 

1 ſeflions,—At the ſame time, Auſtria promiſed to join 

the King, in inducing the Turks ie 0 the pro- 

« ORR of Ruſſia, _ 

At an extraordinary Poliſh Diet, RY it was a 

2 that the King of Poland ſhould be exhorted to ſumm̃on, 
5 for the entire pacification of the kingdom, it was deter- 

- "mined that each party ſhould exhibit its pretenſians to 
« its reſpeQive ſhare in Poland. The King laid claiti to 
one portion, on account of ſame money tranſactions; 
to another portion, as being an ancient family poſſeſſion ; 
« and to another, as being the equivalent of Dantzic, 

© which was flated to have been included in the poſſeſſion 

Gy « juſt mentioned. We will not detail here the rights of 


the three powers. It was neceſſary that a ſingular con- 


5 hy juncture ſhould influence all the parties, and produce an 
agreement for à partition, which alone could prevent a 
general war. In order to indemnify Ruſſia for the 
« conqueſts which the Auſtrians had requized ſhould be 

©. reſtored to the Porte, there was no method but by 

5 « aſſigning to it poſſeſſions in Poland. Auſtria had ſet 
„ example, by occupying Zips with her troops; 
| | © and, to keep up in ſome manner the Balance of pewter, 
in the North, it was of courſe neceſſary that the Wo 

| « ſhould have a ſhare.—This then. is the firſt inſtance - 
7 - in hiſtory of à diviſion, arranged and terminate 


amicabhy between three powers, But without the 


= particular pofition of Europe at the moment, the melt 
able negotiations would have ME} 5 o e 
5 dee on e N „„ 


10 


„ 5 Ade hp 6 Fs; Pe eiten F fe 
EL 5 „Kar joined Pruſſia in preſſing for a Segel to 
; du of peace with Ruſſia; Which accordingly had 
. place, and began favourably; but when particulars | 
e came to be diſcuſſed, the Turks proving ſtubborn, | 
ꝑ—: i4 the Ruſſian "Miniſter, Count Orlow, took them at” 
© their word and quitted them, as his perſonal intereſts 
» 4 called him back Ve Peienßurgb. A ſecond Congreſs at 
a [Buchareſt did Bot prove more ſucceſsful; ald it was 
S not kill July 1774 after the Turks had ſuffered much 8 
. from the e of the War, that Z x treaty. Frith „„ 
. 5 CCCCVVUnU, „ 
'» ; 224 Several other intervening ua ie; OE 
ſuch as the reſiſtance of the Court of Frante to the _ 
proceedings in Poland, by means of a Revolution in 
eben: and by her endeavours to form a quadruple _ 
15 alliance between herſelf, Great- Britain, Spain, . 
«Sardinia, for the ſame object; as well as by her ſug- 
1% geſting difficulties of a commercial nature reſpecting 
% Dantzic, which were adopted by Great- Britain and 
Ruſſia. But as the King treated What reſpected 
Dantzic as an attempt to give law to him in his 
VVL States, which belonged to him as fully as the 
„„ « provinces. of which the other two powers had taken , 
Eo» « poſſeſſion he finally 5 N that” ant one Ou 
3s ought to be maſter at home. „„ 
But diſcuſſions of a more ferious nature Eee 5 
= ng „ Ruſſians complained, that Pruſſia and Auſtria had 
n exceeded their limits in the diviſion of Poland; The 
ac King therefore offered to retract on his fide, if Auſtria 
would do the ſame but the Auſtrians, affecting haugh- FO” 
tineſs and a great diſplay of dignity, peremptorily . 
. 3 to viell a an 2 85 825 e Was ſuffered to ET 
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- The diet 1 now MA in Poland, in Tis: 1773. 
c _—_ three Courts publiſhed their manifeſto, with 3 
£ deduction of their claims; which they ſupported; by 7 
che march of troops, who were ordered to act in con- 
8 gert againſt ſuch nobles, as caballed or oppoſed the 
£+ novelties. introducing into their country ; ; and the King 
"4 and Republic were required to fi gn.—The Poles made 
_ $. delays and difficulties ; but the Court of Vienna pro- 
poſed to fix a day, which, if not attended to, the 
three Courts would immediately _ divide the whole 
= kingdom between them; but it was added, that out 
' Hof? regard, and if they gave marks of docility, the 
troops ſhould be withdrawn, after the act of ceffion 
was ſigned. —No ſooner was this. declaration publiſhed, 
than every thing arranged itſelf; the whole was ſigned - 
© before September; and Poland had her e 
provinces guaranteed. to DEF. 
RT The Poles at firſt were ſoured, 5 1 1 that Ruſſia : 
+ «would ſtill meet with difficulties from the Turks but 
85 + inſtead; of ſeeing. their expectation fulfilled, they had 
© new complaints to make of the encfoachments of 
_ Auſtria and Pruſſa, which were not altogether. with- 5 
: out foundation ; ; for the Auſtrians, uſing a defective „ 
3 map of, Poland, had confounded the names of two 2 
<.rivers;.,and the. King thought it neceſſary, upon me 4 
7 Fe « agreed, principle of an equality. in the.: partition, o 
extend his ocun boundaries after their example, —Here „55 
again Ruſſia interfered, and; again the King offered, _ 73 
te be ruled by, the proceedings of Auſtria;—but Auſtrs 
19 2 « dry. and: haughty, again annovinced-her firm reſolution „„ 
4 noi to quit. poſſeſſion. _. e ” 
- +4, Dantzic. and the "Auſtrian pro TOW were ful, | 4 9 
17 « howbrer, the. ſubject of negotiation or difficulty, When . 
„„ e e the copy of e between Menge WE; 8 


SM 
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- ag the! Porte; RY in 1 4 23 Which Kitts bas 
an, engaged to oblige Ruſſia to reſtore her conqueſts over. 

+ Turkey, upon condition that Turkey ſhould pay het a 
<fubſidy, and make certain ceſſions, (Which would = 


5 © 8 Auſtria an umpire between theſe two powWerz 


in any ſucceeditig war.) But thongh the weaty was 


© ever. ratified, Auſtria had received ſome of the” mt) * 


« and after figning the treaty reſpecting Poland, fie had 


thrown obſtacles in the way of Ruſſia, with regard to 


© the Turks. The Ving had reaſon to complain, 
* 3s well as Ruffia; becauſe hie had been led to engage 
7 the Ruſſians to defiſt from their corhjuctts.=Thieſk | 
q intrigues diſcovered. the unmeaſured ambition and 


« defire of aggrandizemnent in Auſttia; and ought to. ; N 


© make other powers upon their guard, as to'what /be 
> may undertake in future. The Nuſfians, however, 


5 deſired to transfer the whole quarrel to P. 


* and to engage the King as a bold champion, to pro- 


5 voke Auſtria to combat; ; but the Turks being ſilent. 


and the circumſtances of Europe being alſo unpro- 
. miſing, the King wrote to Peterſburghy, that he did 


not * to nes hitnſelf _— ck Oy 15 the 1 
We © Turks. | 


'£ The Pales a not in} Ade 4 to the e 65 


4 10 Auſtrian and Pruffian boundaries; and the dele- 
oe gation of the diet, employed itſelf. upon What was 


« called a Reform F Government: neverthelefs,. Auſtria: 


+ | and Ptufia continued to retain poſſeſſion.—Ruſſia. | . 
us impreſſed with the complaints of the Poles; at 
'© What they termed the defpotifm of theſe powers; 

[08s having given. Provinces. to great Sovereigns, ſhe: 

1 + was llil möre Battered" to be able to limit their boun= —- 

*< 'dartes. The King. however, had concerted it with, — 


'« Auliria, that both Lg hs thats prof. and; fuffer 


= 


ory 


this 
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„ e Pole 10 elamour bag ur hs Mme wine She > ; 
e. pacify Ruſß; and it was for this pufpoſe, hee 


Prince Henty tally went to Ruſſia, ——Neverthelefs 
„ Auſtria to embroi! the two'Courts, offered upon this 
GS vecifion to make foe I conceſſion, which Pruſſia - 
. 4 was bg ts filhw; and it was not till . i 
% re amn of Poland were eomplately terminated; EY, 
| eln the interim, Ari, under pretence of 23 e 
boundaries, had forced the Turks to ſurrender to her a 
5 part of Bukowina; and johtly-with- France, ſhe hal 
© excited againſt Ruſſta a ſort of hoſtilities in the Crimea, 
which, however, were foon appealed >= white, on the 
|" © othes hand, the Ruſſian Mitter governed the . 
mainder of Poland in the name of the Empreſs, nearly 
| in the fame manner that a Rortian proconſul uſed to 
F * govern'a province of the Roman Empire ; and on | 
, Eevery ſide, the tranquillity of | Europe appeared upon 
the: point of being diſturbed.— This was ſtill more 
* trite in 122 "Every Where the fire lurked under 
"It Cohfideratiens of this fort, oblige 
. krudent Sovereigtis to temaih upon” their guard, M 
„not to withdraw their attention from affairs Which | | 
- © may embroil themſelves, when lg looked for. It 
« ſeems, upon caſting: an eye over hiſtory, that viciſ- 
© ſitudes and revolutions are one of the permanent 
© Jaws of nature, ant that all in this world is ſub- _ 
= 5 ject to change; and yet, madmen are attached to. 
| and idolize the objects of their ambition, withour 
„ ũ undeceived by the illuſions of this magic lan- 
_ tterrn, which, in their eyes, are always perfectly new. 
8 © ,# But there are. toys for every age: love for the adult, 
f « e e for 1255 e yd poll calculations 5 7 


t 206) 3 1 


| eck is "the au 600 of the memorable partition 
5 5 of) Poland, now. perhaps deſigned. to be repeated by 
_* nearly the ſame actors; ; and ſuch. are the ſort of per- 
ſonages to whoſe. juſtice and benevolence the Duke ' 
f Brunſwick, thinks, that twenty-ſix millions of ſouls [ 
„% in France are to be conſigned in fee ſimple, . 
++ without one check but the Monarch's gracious. pleaſure | 
„ promiſe. iT: he good eaſy man in private life, who 
5 dees municipal laws and tribunals dictating juſtice to 
TE LE ſubjects, and who endeavours to render it in his own. 
perſon to his neighbours, and eyen many of thoſe. who 
© **haunt the anti-chambers of the great, duped either, by 
4 their own. feelings or their ignorance; have Igoked 
: hitherto, perhaps, with complacency, or at leaſt. with 5 ” . 
5; Patience, on the proceedings of military Princes: ä 
; they are now let at once into their cabinets; Is they. 
read. their. holy of holies, and view the book of. their E 
. covenänt; : and ſee in it their ſelfiſhneſs, their injuſtice, z 
5 and their falſehood, written deeply and. immutably in . 
N large charakter of blood. The diſplay. of 
. rors is too luminous to fail of convidtian” with, any; „ 
. but it is necellary that the impreſſion ſhould be forcible 1 


4 
o 
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t | & FEES " 2engugh to lead to immediate action; 3; and far: this . 
bo Ws it, 2 to introduce = ET OT 
„„ * E * A R . af | 


: a is 2 Tr is  prettily ſaid by 8 one, that when a 19 

is once devoted, any thicket into which it happens to 
ſtray, will furniſh the fuel neceſſary for its ſacrifice. 
But here Poland had not ſtrayed ; and the only thing 

to impute to it was, that itſelf was weak, and that its 
© facrificers were ſtrong-— They looked out for;pretexts, . 
„ againſt this Munk, > Ml. as the wolf did in e 5 5 


# 


fable; 


14 
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fable; for it was not the pretext for the flaughter 
whick offered itfelf firſt” to their minds, but the reſo- 


lation to devour; and the pretext was only prodoced, 


becauſe the affairs of Princes ſeemed to require cer- 
rain ceremonials. —But if kingdoms are allowed to be 
merely private properties, it would follow (as the King 
ſaid regarding the Datitzickers)' that at leaſt, chacine 
eft maitre. chez for, every one is uncontrolled at home: 
But this principle,” which was deſigned to hold good | 
againſt Dantzic, whenever raviffed from Poland, was 
not allowed to operate in preſerving its connexion with 


Poland; it being the rule of military Princes that : 


| "might males right. — 0 have a clearer idea of the caſe _ 
before us, let it be fuppoſed, that to two litigants, 


WhO were haraſſed" with an expenſive and dubious tivil 


1 0 a third party ſhould ſuggeſt as follows: An eaſy | 


© prize, more valuable than that for which you ftruggle, 
offers: it belongs indeed to another, but if you find 


© reſiſtance, it will be a' reafon'to ſtrip the party of his 


whole poſſeſſions: but, in the mean time, though 1 


aſſume the guiſe of a mediator between you, IT claim 


a third of the ſpoil, to enable me to meet you on 


proportional terms, ſhould 1 have future diſputes with 
either of ourſelves.” A ſecond partition of Po- oy 
land, however, at this inſtant, wonld be ſtill more 
fllagrant than the firſt; becauſe the triumvirs having no 
contentious ſuit at iſſue, and Poland having lately af- 


ſumed a reſpectable fate in her internal government, 


the partition could only ſtand upon the principle which 
-juſtifies 3 three f men in 1 5 in n robbing a a weaker 
Yn h „ 

2. The relation 1 have given above, exhibits the title | 

uſt in politics to be repoſed in promiſes, in flattering 

proſpects, or in ſhort, in 198 thing but in caution and 
„5 FE e 
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5 euleni ks the. brief 8 before: n, 
we have ſeen Pruflia, firſt in an underſtanding with 
both of its rivals, and then thwarted by both of them; 
. we have obſerved that Poland, which ſprang like" - 
the ram from the buſh to become an offering for 
another, and which was to prove an univerſal panacea 8 
failed after all in procuring an immediate peace for 


Turkey, and did not prevent the war in 1778, about 


- -Bayaria; and when: the peace was made for Turkey, 
Turkey was only found to be faved from Ruſſia, to be 
pillaged by Auſtria. Since the year 1777, Auſtria has 
.been repeatedly embroiled with Pruſſia, and Pruſſia WI 
Ruſſia. Lately, indeed, there have followed: ſcenes: at - 
amity ; for firſt, Rufſ ia and Auſtria have come into 
Jeague; next Pruffia has aſſociated: with Turkey and 
5 Poland; - and then, after abandoning both of theſe. 
powers, Pruſſia has joined itſelf to Ruſſia and Auſtria, 8 
in order to eſtabliſh a more powerful triumvirate. But 
; whether i it was an alliance made, or an alliance broken, 
the reaſon Was the ſame; each party acted for his in- 
tereſt at the moment; and, therefore, as no bonds 
could be a ſecurity againſt. tergiverſation, ſo no enmity. 

| ever rendered 2 reconciliation hopeleſs. The ſame. for 
5 guarantees. The triumvirate guaranteed the fragment of 

Poland, and yet Ruſſia immediately governed it as a” 
Roman province ;. and its independence is again attacked 
by Ruſſia and the other triumvirs at the preſent moment. 


The Poliſh diſndents, againſt whom Pruſſia fought pre- 


| : : vious to the firſt partition, are the very; ſame perſons whom N 
Ruſſia is now ſupporting ; and vice verſa as to their op- 8 


ponents. The old form of Government in Sweden alſo 


Vas long under the guarantee of Ruſſia; yet Ruff et 
Wards confirmed the ſcandalous. change. made in it by its 7 
cakes Monarch, becauſe it He her politics. I ſhall 


only 


, * , 


"Tm 1 


6nly ald TY but not enlarge upon, various other events 


in the Low Countries; and other parts of the Auſtrian _ 


dominions, as well as in Liege, Holland, Turkey, and 
Sweden, all of which ſhew, that amidſt outward civilities 


there may be ſecret intrigues ; and that when the turn 


is ſerved, ſauve qui peut, no matter for the hindmoſt,— 
'F'wo ſmaller traits in the hiſtory of the above ne- 


gotiation, indicate the King of Pruſſia's want of fidelity, 


not under the preſſure of ſubſequent circumſtances, but 


5 even at the moment of framing his engagments; I mean 


, 


where he deſiſts from his demand of the torun of Dant- 
Zic, becauſe he - cou afterwards make himſelf maſter 


of it; and where he ſigned an article for furniſhing 


fuccours to Ruſſia againſt Auſtria, with which it is clear 


he neyer deſigned to comply, though he ſtates it as hi is 9 


mental pretext, that they never could be called for.— 

But the King of Pruffia's adjuſtment of the difficulty 
about the extra encroachments of Auſtria, beyond the 
original compact, by making equivalent. encroachments 


on his fide, is not leſs in point than the reſt, One 
S would think that this ſagacious politician had taken : 


his hint (for wife men turn ſmall hints to great 
account) from the monkey in the fable, who had 
to divide a ſtolen cheeſe between two cats; and 


that, like the monkey, in balancing the more and the 


leſs, he would have approved of a ſwallow of the whole 


of Poland, had he not been afraid of the reſt of Europe 


diſturbing the Tepaſt.—T ſhall add another circumſtance 


under this head, which is, that the ſilence: of princes, 


fluQuations z 9 595 forth” 1 the 1 at "OE end of 


and their petty. bickerings, form as little ſaſeguard as 


their promiſes; for the treaty for the partition of Poland, 


after being firſt made between double, and then be- 
tween triple parties, and meeting many delays and 


oy. 


*. | laſted during a year and an half; and the late moyements. 
| ef M. Bithopsfwoerder prove, that the preſent plans of 
„ the triumvirate have alſo been concerted and waiting. for 
Tn. the ſeaſon of their execution for a number of months. - 


, 


And can any nation. then, 'and eſpecially a free nation, Gs 


where powerful military princes are concerned, count 


. vigilance, and fits exciting that of other powers? — ; 


ſelf ſafe upon any other. principle, than its. on 7 


1 do not however accuſe the late King. of Pruſſia of due 8 


plicity in the pacific. and even paternal language which ; 

he held at the cloſe of His: hfe, which every prince 

| | 5 deeply to ſtudy; nor do I ſuppoſe that this change . 

| 5 wMaas altogether like that of certain females whoſe morals 
N 


N 
YH © ap T7 - 
Y h 1 3 conferences, HEM the triumvirs, which "OE 
| 
| 
| 


improve with age, owing to extinguiſhed paſſions, and | 
the offenſive. progreſs. of younger candidates for ad- 
miration. On the contrary, his philoſophie purſuits | 


and his improvement of his dominions, (where he 


11 1 verified his ſimile, that cc princes, ought to be like the 
| 20 ſpear, of, Achilles, which inflicts wounds and cures 
60 them; which cauſes miſchiefs to, nations, and ſhould 
9 repair them ;”) 1 ſay his conduct in theſe regards 
| ſhewed that he. was worthy of much eſteem. In like 
manner the Empreſs of Ruſſia in many particulars, 
commands the reſpect of Europe; and the late Emperor 
I uͤoſeph merited far more applauſe than he has received. 

5 hat unfortunately, they were military potentates ; ; and | 

fill more to infatuate them, they were triumuitt . and | 

the faſcinations of uncontrolled power are too much for | 

human virtue and. human. intellect Jong. to withſtand. = 

3. The diftruſt which theſe great powers. 1 

8 ſor one another is very inſtructive to the reſt of Europe. 

3 certainly acted wiſely, for they knew their own 
\ characters. But is it not wonderful that Great-Btitain 

Loo omit to copy the diffidence exhibited by ſuch 

EL | good 


1 n 7 1 


Tan) 


| good 3 founded on their ene ſelf-knowledge; 5 
and confirmed by public and private incidents regarding 
each other? Indeed thoſe, who are read in diplomatic 
memoirs, are ſenſible, that the above negotiation is but 

a ſample for all the reſt. When royal perſonages 
therefore call each other brothers, couſins, and friends, 
they only deſign to ſignify that they are of a different 
race from their ſubjects; and that, in ſpite of all their 
double dealings, ne are connected e Wich 

5 ane another as prince. 

4᷑. After the great ae 5 5 our 8 5 
=__— hve: ſor ages exerted their ſkill in oppoſitions, they ars 
. now at laſt trying the effect of conjunctions; and in- 
| ſtead of waſting their ſtrength upon each other in hard 


1 blos with little profit and perpetual reſentment, they 
ink it better for thoſe who are ſtrong to aſſoclate 
NW with one another, againſt thoſe who are feeble, —I am 
afraid that their ſecret is too well founded upon the 
fate of human affairs; as the triumvirs are placed in 

parts of the world, which are diſunited, weak, or rich; f 

and are able to make the ſame individuals who fight 
vnſucceſsfully in the hands of their enemies, become 

raluable recruits, to augment their own forces. And 
be it remembered, that for many years, the triumvirs, 

5 ſeparately or jointly, have always been engaged in at- | 1 

tempts at plunder; and that whatever plunder they _ | 
baue obtained by any peace or in any convention, they 

hae permanently retuintd, whether won from Poland, | | 
: Tauurkey, Sweden, or in part even from Bavaria. 1 
Suppoſe the remnant of Poland then and the French - | | 
nation, to be next reduced; and ſuppoſe, that without 
either of theſe countries being farther diſſevered as ta 
their territory, yet that both ſhould only be taken out 
5 e 08 the balance of Europe by: internal circumſtances by: '/ 
: EI | foreign TD 
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e in daenee 35 1 is to become of Fin | 
_ after'thirty-five millions of people are thus, as it were 
annulicd in Poland and France, (if not oppofed to her) 
when the triumvirate is at the head of near ſixty other 
millions of people of their on? Has the allies in Ei- 
rope, or out of Europe, or allies upon another globe, | 
ready to take her part in ſuch a criſis? Will he who | 
uſed to protect others, herſelf ſind any protectors ? Willſhe 
hang her ſate os the fingle thread of a ſtate marriage, | 
of which the death of ei/her of the contraſted: parties, or 
the want of iſſue, or a counter-ſtate- marriage, or various 
_ other incidents, may defeat the effect; and when the ally, 
allo, to whom it ſeems to connect us, may have fallen PE 
4 prey to falle friendſhips, or have overſtrained him- \ 
felf by unweildy enterprizes, or may prefer a ſullen or 
politic neutrality to action in our favour; and hen that 


75 


: i alliance may be perverted 1 to dangerous internal purpoſes? 


But the caſe is ſtrong enough on the footing of 
1 politics, without alluding to the ' conſtitutional 
_ difficulties capable of ariſing out of it: — ſhall therefore 
conelude this head by obſerving, that as the nature of 
the Britiſh' Government recoils from 'a- ſettled ſyſtem 
of conqueſt; and as we are ſtrong! enough to excite 


jealouſy in conquerors, and rich enough o pay tbs 


expences of our own ſubduing; we are likely to be- _ 
come the objects of direct attack, to thoſe whoſe plans 
we ſhall not aid, and which we may therefore endanger, 
unleſs we ourſelves are firſt diſabled; till by degrees 
we may at laſt arrive to the dignity of becoming a 
ſcape· goat or make: weight, like Poland ar Holland, 
in ſome of the quarrels or ſome of the projects of the 


potentates of a higher order. Whether this is to 
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bf large defenſive arnanbef ts. 


. If it be ſaid, that the Eckel bey ſoon quarrel, 1 
allow it; but not before they may have done fatal miſ- 


chief during the time of their having remained agree 
If ke the chiefs of the foreſt; they congregate to ſeize 


| their prey, and then fight" about the diviſion, what con. 

| ſolati6n is this to the fallen victim p- But 1 have already / 
ſhewn: the diſtinction between treaties: which are profpec- 5 8 
nue only in their action, and thoſe Which are immediate; 
between treaties which often operate as a burthen 


on one ſide, and thoſe which preſent temptations te 


_ both ſides; between treaties where diſparity of force” boch : 


| ſuperſedes” the need of war and enſures the booty, and 


/ thoſe” where nothing is certain but the conffict. 
As che treaty of the triumwirs is of the more dangerous of 
meſe twy ſpecies, let us hot lay the flattering unction to 


our fouls, that diſcord is to defeat their efforts. The tri- 


umvirs aſſembled in 17%, ruined Poland, ſerved them 
ſelves, and then quarrelled at their lelſure. They have 
aſſembled again in 1792. Poland is again their ſpoil, and 
| = menace France in addition; 5 and after again doing 
'n miſchief; which may or may not ſerve thetafelves; 'what 
is it to us, if they again quatrel, again to agree, in order 
to accompliſh farther evil They move like a maſt f 
mountain ſndw, formed in cold and lofty regions; which 
progreſſively augmenting itſelf in proportion to its ſiæe 
and weight, may perhaps ſplit itſelf into fragments againſt 
ſome vaſt obſtacle. interpoſed by nature, or lie to be/dif- 
ſobved in the ſunſhine of a luxurious proſperity ; but nt 
before it has marked its rapid paſſage by an univerſal rut: 
8 8 1 89 of man. Whether they actually cor 
| + IF | — therefore, 


3 Nie we ale permitted to calculate 3' ſides? 605 | 
ur any period, mult Have the power either directty te 
bene e, at uu dem aul enfseble us by the "novelty 
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ely 


abraten conqueſt, they will in each way do us harm. 
Let us ihen check the beginning of the evil, which alone. 


is in our power, without waiting for the end of it, Which 


is not only beyond remedy, but even beyond mitigation. 


here appear no limits to the frength.of the triumyirs, 


p and we are certain that there ate noue to their ambitian, ; 
of which the vaſt capacious maw, inſtead gf being ſatis: 


fied by having devoured kingdoms; only acquires thence 


new inclination and new fore to gorge i in farther Rao. 


6. I have ſaid nothing of commerce, becauſe I. think 
» is a minor and dependent conſideration. But how can 


commerce, which is a much leſs hardy plant than agri- 
5 ee flouriſh: in the climate of deſpotiſm, amidſt 


fickle. blaſts and eternal. ſnows, where the fun only now - 
and then as an act of chance, plays upon the ſurface? 
Beſides, commercial connexions are ſlow of growth, / 


l en OR injured or deſtroyed. —I have not had it at 
heart, therefore, to ſay any thing reſpecting particular | 
; qr in which the proceedings of the triumvirate may 
affect our commerce; as it appeared to me that deſpotiſm 
is an evil ſo extenſive, as to ſtrike at all our trade. 
But a few words avill ſhew that I did not ſhun the more 
lümited inquiry, as turning to my diſadvantage; for firſt, 
(with reſpect to the Ruſſian trade,) we depend leſs than 
has been apprehended, upon foreign commerce 
only reſpects partial tranſactions, with foreign, nations; 
whereas our internal commerce reſpects the total inter- : 


=o: change between ſubje& and ſubject, taking it in a ow 
ſenſe, and in moſt inſtances even in a wholeſale one, 


which 


and likewiſe as including both conſumption or ſupply; 


all Which, the ſeparation of America, and various 


Wars, and various incidents under commercial trea - 


ties, have dal profed-orala A next place, a circuitous 
- commerce . . 
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rommerce; is often to bs ſubſtituted ſor a direct one whesa = 
direct one is interrupted z and where a tate ia floutiſhighgs _ 
the hands and the capital thrown out of one employment. - 


commonly fall into another. Beſides, ſhould Ruſſia in- 


terdict our commerce, ſhe can only wound us by a blow, 


which muſt. firſt, pierce. through herſelf; and the ex- 


pexriment might be attended with more than a tem- 
potary..inconvenience. to her, conſidering the: ſimilad 
ſiources of ſupply offering in the lah recent ſettlements 
of North America, as well as in other countries. —Tſhalb 


not dwell upon the trite, but true arguments, that 


general civilization and increaſe of population extend 


| markets; that general wealth renders them more and - 


more profitable; and that there is a peeuliar advantage 5 


in a perfected country like England, trading with a 


rude. country like Poland. I ſhall rather conclude by 
obſerving, that it is a ſerious difficulty to a trading 


nation whenever any of its cuſtomers are deprived of a 
5 direct acceſs to the ſea, and that this may ſoon become the 

_caſe with the Poliſh territories, if not attended to. The 
difficulties impoſed upon the frunſit of commodities are 
found capable in various countries, though under the 


dominion, of operating to extinguiſh trade; and 


. this will be ſtill more true in the caſe of 'a- difference 
ol ſoverzignly,, and; eſpecially. between powers: unequal 
in their Rats or means of f retaiarion.—L ſhall now 
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1 18 a ren af Which! 1 have ved to ſpealt 2 
With the more Freedom; on account of the intereſt | 
which every loyal' Britiſh ſubject muſt feel in it. "The 


former” ſucceſſes of Pruſſia, however, 1 would obſetye, 


| | Have been ehielly owing to het alrays Eching at Home, 
2 = 9 ps F< 2 | with 


inſpired them with peculiar energy; and webe always 

_ _ carrying in himſelf his whole cabinet; and always . 
making his military and civil concerns in turn yield to 

| _cach- other; and being able alſo as ſovereign, te ſliße | 

jenlouſies between his commanders; and from his een. 
tial poſt to lend or borrow: troops. throughout is G8 


long to jealous allies.— Beſides, if the Pruflian' ar 


. 106 1 


2 


i troops," under 2 monarck who, us fre! 


ferent armies and garriſons, in order to ſuee his fur- | 


_ rounding enemies both in winter and ſummer, 4 His. 43 
- central knowledge ſhewed: to be neceſſary, had pecil 5 
advantages; efpecially as being beſides, à ſovereign of 


rigid ceconomy," and having a baren frontiet to oppoſe | 


to: Ruſſia and 10 Sweden. But ene face of things is 
greatly: changed, when a mere expenſive court decurs; 
and when for a home, there is à diſtant war preſented 
in which the Pruſſian ſoldiers are to be ſeparuted frem 


their families; the demeſtie magazines are t be put 
out of the queſtion, and forage and army rations are 
either to be bought with money in an exhauſted country, 


| or with blood in a hoſtile one; and when the ſole 480 y e 7 
ſotce of the aſſailants has to overcome both the active 


ant local forces, the fortreſſes, and the other reſources ; 
bf the defenders of a proud, populous, ' and military 


__ country, which ſpends all its money at home, and 
Which, if it weathers the firſt burſt of the ſtorm, will _ 


probably ſ6on poſſeſs more union than can ever 3 


meets with accidents, whether from war or deſertion, 
the 3 of Pruſlia will be like a trader CON the OP | 


9 
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5 1 its 1 Jevel, may preyent its being ever 


again able to regain it, at leaſt without expenſiue and 


5 bloody, efforts. I ſhall not here diſcuſs the queſtion 


concerning the new allies of Pruſſia, For ſhe is now tlie 
ally not only of Auſtria, but of Ruſſia, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that as no man can ſerye two. maſters, ſo no man 


can be the ſupporter of contending inieerlte. Ya ole . 


dem nolle: ea demum amicitia. 


France is become a very 3 m full 10 | | 


: on: and ever making progreſs in the moſt 
important and unexpected changes. But whatever it 


may do to itſelf, it becomes not us to cauſe its ruin. 


Every ſtruggle upon earth, in my opinion, ought to be 
uſed to keep the French. together, to prevent its being 


not fall upon us to hold the heavy ſcales of Europe, 
and the other quarters of the world almme.—From the 


pace at which things are moving on in France, it is 


| bard to ſay, whether France would be completely 


ſatisfied, even upon the ratification of the preſent French - 


Comflitution by the triumvirs, with the preſent King as its 
chief. Certain it is, however, that we ought to en- 


| deavour to procure: this preciſe termination io the. 


buſineſs; both in order to. withdraw Pruſſia from a 


ſſcene of difficulty, and even to facilitate the retreat f 


Auſtria; as Well as to reſtore to Europe the proper 


+ number and weight of its poiſes; ; and there is nothing 


yet appearing. on the part of the allies, which does not 


conſiſtently admit of this meaſure. In addition to this, 
we ought as much as poſſible, to join the French i in 


Propagating Pacific principles, both by reaſon and by 
Torres if Oy ; and to make every power fit dowu 
. "T3. i content 
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cellary for us ſingly to play the part of knight errants, _ 
in defence of the diſtreſſed powers of Europe. The 
taſk is neceſſary as long as triumvirs exiſt; but it ſhould 


5 3 Og 1160 | 
e un poſſadetis, wich i is ſurely enough „ 


. to datt) both the happineſs and the honourable pride 
„„ them all, and is a meaſure greatly in fayour of our-. 
ſelves. 11 the Legillative Body in France exceeds its 
duty, there is no candid man but muſt allow, that the 
Executive has hitherto fallen foort of it; and yet the 
good of the country requires, while their form of con- 
| ſtitution laſts, that each party ſhould be held in its 
=: place. Were 1 the King (if he be yet a King“, 1 
would deſire the Aſſembly to name me a miniſtry, and 
8 embrace it as my ſaviour; for when the hill will not 
. 8 Mahommed, Mahommed muſt go to the hill. The | 
| 175 acrifice is rendered bitter by nothing but pride“; mx 
an univerſal concert within and without France, would 
ſoon pacify pride, —And as to the counter-ſtroke which 
ſuch an event would have upon our own domeſtic 
| Atuatlon, it is ridiculous in the preſent moment to 
think of it; and yet none are more oppoſed than 
myſelf to great and violent changes at home; as I deſire 
not in my time to ſee any thing beyond our preſent 
conſtitution of King, Lords, and Commons, with a few 
well known and prudent reforms, in which all lovers 
of quiet, high or low, ſeem to me alike Intereſted. e 
My time is more exhauſted than my ſubject; burt 
let me be allowed to heave, as I hope, only a paſſing 
ſigh in favour of Poland. Its amiable king, who cer- 
- tainly loves his people, for he loves human kind; who _ 
is brave, as well as patient; and who has ' ſhewn 
ſufficient” diſintereſtedneſs, by riſking at a late period 
of life, without having any lineal ſucceſſor, both his 
| quier and his throne, by originally introducing the new 
- conſtitution ; p ſuch a king, I ſay, can only have yielded 
5 to a fad. 8 in fubmitting to receiye Jaw from 5 
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7 5 2» Jt he 10th of Auguſt proved this to 58 a 18 doubt. R Ma N 
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think the fate of gy in Poland "Fall decided on the 
fide of misfortune. The good ſenſe of Ruſſia leaves 
much open to reflection and mediation; but if Ruſſia 
proves, as I cannot believe, obdurate, it will then be 
for Europe to conſider, how far a power ſituated in 


one corner of it, is to give jaw to its other Kingdoms 


And as many years ago Ruſſia was able to march 10,000 


men to the banks of the Rhine, it becomes Great. 


Britain alſo to contemplate what is to happen, "ſhould ſhe 
proceed by internal routes to India or lead a hundred 
thouſand men oppoſite to the Britiſh coaſt, or againſt 


any of our allies. In any event, Whatever be the per- 
ſecution of Ruſſia, or the deſertion of Europe, the King 
of Poland and the Poles have this to conſole them 
that nothing can be done to them which will not place 


them higher in the opinion of al, mankind, preſent and 
future, than their e e 0 e if nes ſuch wine 
yd to 5 e 


Hons bee wen, . CALM © b OBSERVER 
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3 "HE event of our 1 War. ge 8 muſt, 5 "ane ar 
1 the three following deſcriptions; . ſucceſsful, diſal- 
: trous, or mixed. If it is to be diſaſtrous or mixed, none 
will deny, the eligibility of an inſtant peace. But what. 
| Vill be faid when it is affir ned, that a War of ſucceſs i is 
chat, which is to be deprecated b us beyond every . 


Ms e letters are here: omit a, as: irrelative to 1 eee S 
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255118 mot! we e Fo on dg powers (ac 


85  knowledged i in the caſes. of Ockzakow and Poland; nat. 
0 be ſubjeR to our influence) 'who-take the lead in the 


preſent war; and the war is by them directed, not 


againſt the detachment and puny foreign poſſeſſions of 
France, but againſt her very uralt and eriſtence; and 
ine the chief of theſe powers have combined upon 
hn en e to Which France has hitherto - 
proved the natural and, ſucceſsful barrier, whatever par- 


giber? Tous Geng han, however, will ſpendily 


vaniſn. ee erty e 


ion of France ſhall be ſeized by either of them, will 


hae the double effect, of diminiſhing the obſtaeles, and 


of adding to the ſtrength. gf a confederacy, whoſe Objects Ce 
are terrible for Europe, and for mankind, Having ſaid | 


thus much to appeaſe 5 85 1 ſhall How TOCBE: On” 
uin conyi ion. i Foo 


It is pretended, that one bien of a . war ris 


to regulate the balance of power (after the example of our 


foreſathers.) Without at preſent diſcuſſing the merit 


of the ſyſtem ilſelf 1 in queſtion, I contend, that we are 
at leaſt violating the principle of it, by a condu& which, 


- 


upon the ſuppoſition of ſucceſs, mult deſtroy, inſtead of pre- . 


ſerving that balance; for, notwithſtanding during the laſt 
century, the. powers. of Europe have changed both their 


mutual proportions and their relations to one another, 
yet we think to continne that balance, by conſtantly, Xe- 


taining dur old po ſition — France of late, it is to be obſeryed 


had Spain at all times, and Auſtria or Pruſſia alternatively, : 
a8 her certain allies; but at preſent, when every power Jn 
= Wbateyer 1s alienated from Fr rance, we "think that we 
Have nothing to do, as good poſture-maſters, but to per- 
erſiſt in adding our own weight againſt that of France, 
ee ö we OP ks "yy - 
N a „C „VV . eu 


F 


tas 


- ol which the very ener ale a un. 
tion according is circumſtanaat. 


5 This is the more as a6. por „ | 


portant novelties have occurred in modern Europe. 


Firſt, Nusa, inſtead of remaining chained to her woods, * 


and being as barbarous as the beaſts that inhabit them, 
has lately ſpread herſelf widely into the politics, eee 
Furape, as of Aſia; having civilized (if I may uſe the 
phraſe) her military; eſtabliſhments. and created a navy, 
having aſtoniſhingly augmented her revenue, her ternitory, 
and her Population, and having exhibited the only marks 
of reach in! political - intrigue ſeen in am of the preſent _ 
continental cabinets.— In the next place, Auffriu, 
Which is at laſt become the Pruſſia of Eurape, as tu mili- 


tary diſcipline, has abandoned. all her old: jealonſes of | 


the neighbourhood of Ruſſia, and is demonſtrably leagued 
with her upon @ ſyſtem of aggrandipement, - At the ſame 
ume, Turkey, which js daily decaying in power ; Polang, 


Which is already parily diſmembered, and which nor 


lies bound under the knife of its butchers, ready to be 


finally diſſeyered; together with ihe independent States df 


Germany, which having loſt their two late protectors in 
France and Pruſſia, are independent only in name; I fay 
theſe ſeveral countries reſpectively. offer a general maga- 
Zine of plunder to theſe pyer-weening potentates. Pruſ- 
ia, the would-be ſharer in the golden fleece, will Proba- 
ply entangle her talons in the burthen; and while, as 
uſual, ſhe thinks that ſhe is deceiving others, will be 
betrayed herſelf; for her army, faſt; diſſolving itſelf, ber 
wWilltary diſcipline yiſibly declining, and her population 
being hut as one 40 eight, compared to the united numbers 
ol the preceding . powers 3: ſhe may at ance be caught, 
along with her plunder, and: converted into a common 

. prey. — — For the moment, however, theſe three powers 
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another, as not openly to obſtruct their mutual Projects; 


an 1 vie 595 5 


and when their population is joined to that of Poland and 


Sardinia, they form a. maſs of near ſeventy millions of 


people for effecting their purpoſes. —The whole of this 


dangerous compound does not indeed immediately act 
againſt France; becauſe Ruſſia has cunningly engaged the 
reſt of them to plunge into troubled waters, while ſne 
- herſelf (according to the proverb) takes the fure part 'of 5 
Holding the clothes of the ſwimmers; but, ſince ſhe is 


agreed upon a SYSTEM of partition, which comprehends 
the French territory, | ſhe co: operates i in the: a 5 


deſtruction of the balance of Europe. PE; We IT 


Not content, Rowever, with DIE wievetg> his Zh 
formidable combination, we ourſelves add freſh aflbciates 
to it, in the perſons of Great-Britain, "Holland; Spain 
and (according to Mr. Dundas) of . every other Der 
f Europe that we can bring down; gf pretending among 
a ſagacious objects, that we are to depreſs France, in 
ortder 1 preſerve ibe balance of potuer.— After France, under 
Louis XIV. had obtained full demonſtration of the i im- 
poſſibility of ruling Europe, the has ever ſince reſted con- 
tent with being its ſcale-holuer; conſtantly (as I have for- 
merly proved, ) oppoſing the ſtrong, and aiding the weak, 
in order to dreſs the ſcales, and preſerve the balance.—- 
Vet her countenance in this uſeful, but expenſive and ha- 


raſſig office, is that for which we are endeavouring to i in- 


capacitate her; though we know of none to replace her in 
it; but on the contrary, ſee that the already preponde- 7 
rating ſcales of the confederacy are ſo peculiarly placed, as 
to be the receptacle of all the fragments of dominion to 
be gathered up from the eaſt and centre of van pete as 85 | 
cfm paar of 2 e 1 the South. 15 : [i 
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: 5 an een In the primary diſmemberment of 


Poland, France (according to the deciſive teftimony of 
the late King of Pruſſia) was the only active opponent of 
the meaſure; for abandoning all predilections for her ally, 
the Houſe of Auſtria, ſhe ſought to form a league in the 


1b of Europe (which ſhould include England,) againſt 


this eneroachment meditated in the c of it; and though 
ſhe failed upon a large plan, yet by her ive TORO | 


The at leaſt helped to reſcue Dantzic from its devourets. 
In the preſent attack upon Poland, no fair man can con- 


tend that France would not have combinedeven enthiſiaſti- | 


_ cally with England, Holland, Spain, and other powers, to 

have prevented a crime; rendered ſtill more enormous in 

itſelf, and more dangerous to all, by its repetition. —Thus, 
to France, had ſhe been countenanced, would have been 


twice] owing the very important preſervation of an 
European power; for it needs little to demonſtrate, that 


the more numerous are the powers of Europe, the leſs pro- 
ability i is there of their general combination; by which 


alone the balance,' and e e the. Mn tens 25 


= Europe, i is at all to be endangered. T 5 
Nothing can be more idle, than for a a SO 


power, like England, to be meddling in continental 


quarrels, when they are to end only in trifling changes; 
becauſe the remnant of Europe, would always be ſtrong 


| enough to rally againſt the ambition of powers aiming at 


univerſal rule, and England would always be in time to 
interpoſe in their favour. But when the changes in Eu- 


of our ebsböck⸗ will eaſily be felt 5 


rope are immenſe; ; when the ſuperior powers in it forget 


their jealouſies, and league with one another againſt the 
inferior; and when iheir greateſt opponent is fallen into a 


oo of e e ag whos 1 ges by which 1 | 
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bs ſor planter ) the moſt puerile politician, . 
ho condeſcends to refer to his acknowledged ff Proncis 
Mer, muſt ſee, that the only antagoniſt power which 1 is | 


left, ought not to be debilitated, and ſtill leſs to be ex- 
tinguiſhed ; and that it poſitive aid and friendly counſels ö 
art refuſed to it, yet at leaſt neutrality towards it in 

. others, isimperiouſly commanded by the moſt weighty of . 

Al political conſiderations.Miniſtry have allowed that 

e difficulty lately occurring in ſaving Poland, lay in the 

- - want of a co- operating ferritorial power; and they allo 
alſo that the difficulty at preſent of aſſiſting Holland, not- 


withſtanding its vicinity, is owing to the ſame cauſe, | 


namely, f our want of troops, though Holland is inten- | 


ſected with waters, where our navy can be uſeful. What 
then muſt be the difficulty of defending European and 
Afſtatic Turkey, as alſo Bavaria, Saxony, and all the 
ſmaller ſpots of European territory; which like floating 
ice-iſ)ands that lie forlorn in the ocean, will gradually 


melt into and augment the body that ſurrounds them 7 —— 
Andi is even Pruſſia to be deemed ſecure, when, deſpiſed . 
for her weakneſs, and ſtill more for her verſatility, her 
only remaining ſafeguard is to reſt in the moderation of the 
ambitidus? When ſhe: ſhall become a lonely inhabitant _ 
zn that wilderneſs in Europe, which her own folly will 
aye created, will not her profligate accomplices turn back ö 
| wpon her, to make her renounce her prey, and force her 
0 paſs into the throng of the vanquiſhed? —Can Holland . 
de preſerved any more than Pruſha?—Is Hanover, Which 
is always ſo difficult to be protected, to find any greater . 
ſecurity, when the has loſt the benefit of the protecting 
_ Hfſtem'of Europe? Is Great- Britain to waſte herſelf in 
the vain enterpriſe, of covering a diſtant petty territory, 
mgainſt the attacks .of immenſe eontiguous continental 
5 5 5 1 5 m_ reſource. of the royal proprictors of Hano- 


YT 


ver toreſt'in e the coslittt 
pots, which muſt in itſelf be ſo dangerous S 


No; the ancient jealouſy of France to England will paſs 


into the boſoms of thoſe, who in "caſe of ſucceſs, will be 
the nw maſters of Franee; and who will confequently'be 
the derivative claimants of her maritime poſſeſſions 5 "and 
as the navy of England, (their only cheek,) will affront 
their pride and oppoſe their intereſts,” Delenda eff Carthagh 


weill become their conſtant policy towards England: be- 
ſides, that in chat awful ſeaſon, when the danger of the 


confederaey ſhall be diſplayed” in its real extent, the 


Engliſni nation will probably be too much agitated to 


permit any connection ſo contaminating and ſo fatal, as 


5 that with a Banu of robbers. Conſequently: ROE can 7 


no more promiſe to itſelf ſafety" than the reſt.” * ys 
The phraſe employed by our anceſtors . 6 dis lob 


fekt, is of a nature to teach us wiſdom; for they inſiſtech . 
not upon the balance of al/znces, but upon the balance 


% of power.” They looked with no confidence at what 


N66 might promiſe to do, but with terror only at wt 
chey were able to do; and whenever theſe princes had power  _ 

to do wrong, they thought they would have inclination'ts _ 
do it. In hir ſenſe then, they acted reſpecting the ba 
lanee of power In the ſame manner, the ancient ſtates 
ol Greece, being all territorial and having adjoining bounk 

daries, anxiouſly ſtudied this ſyſtem of a balance, till the 

Macedonians became powerful enough to deſtroy it; when 


Alexander inſtantly proceeded upon the conguęſt of the w 
When Rome afterwards had gained à certain aſcendeticy 


of power, foreign ſtates thought, that more was to be 


gained for themſelves by aiding, than by oppoſing ber: tin 
Rome deceiving them all, one after another, the world 
ſuffered another conqueſt, ſtill more complete than hit 


| under eee want of ſtanding armies under the | 
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at ſyſtety, with the multiplicity of ſeparate lates then 


” lids the badneſs of roads, the imperfection of ſhip- 


ping. and other cauſes, long rendered ſuperfluous in latter 
ages, any permanent attention to the balance of power in 
Europe; the policy of it being ſaid to have been firſt ſug- 


eee to Richlieu by the Swediſh) Oxenſtiern, Who was 
not forgiven by his proud pupil, (according to hiſtory) - 


ee of being the reviver of a doctrine, of allothers 
© either the moſt frivolous or the moſt important. A war, as of 
late, projected by England for a fort at the ſouth-eaſtern 
corner of Europe; or a war, as at preſent, made to pro- 
cure ſtipulations which may be had gratis, and without 5 
any war at all; theſe, I ſay, are wars, ſuch as the ba- 
lance of power can never demand. But a war engaged in 
by us againſt France under actual circumſtances, as faras 


the mere balance of power is concerned, is a war made 


being a war not for but agaiuſt the due balance of power, 


infinitely impolitic. - 5 1 DON Ie 


Europe juſt now. exhibits 0 33 e e ale 
| Firſt, KRuſſia, which is naval, territorial, unaſſailable, 
and ambitiqus-5 which, to the uſual vigour of the north, | 
and the approaching command of the wealth of the eaſt, _ 
Joins the ſubtlety of female counſels; and whoſe popula - | 
tion is already thirty millions, which are rapidly increaſ. 
ing, (upon principles ſo ſignally exemplified in America 
and other nero countries.) Next comes Auſtria, whoſe - 


on the wrong. ſide, at the moſt dangerous of momente . 


| and.conſequently worſe nene a anton bei wy. ; 


5 *% 


population is twenty millions, and alſo inereaſing; whoſe : 


only ſtudy is dominion: ;; whoſe military ſyſtem is now at- 
mining to great perfection; and Who, by the proceedings . 
| in Poland is irrefragably.. convicted of being in concert 
| Ruſſia. Then follows Ag as of twenty - 
TEES be a TI 2 oe Ee les Je GH CE. hs 
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| os er - > Fr" baue 3 A 5 arm). 5 
fions, indeed, but with which her 


ing large ſoreign 


8 


navy alone forms the dond of union. Theſe are the only 


powers appearing in Europe of the fir order; (for Pruſſia, 


Sweden, and Holland, have only accidentally and tempora-. 


rily riſen into a high. rank, and Spain has long and habi- 
tually fallen below her natural poſition,) Let us conſider 


alſo, that Ruſſia and Auſtria have the farther means, while 
they remain united, of incorporating into one or other 


of them, the territories of Poland and Turkey, and large 


ttacts of Germany; the chief of which lie ercliſveiy in 
their neighbourhood, and out of the reach of being gern 


3 ſended by other nations. Let theſe two great confed - 
| ing ſtates Are ſupported by ourſelves, and by 2 mul . 5 


FL tude of powers. of the ſecond and third orders, in an at- 
tempt to ſubdue. and. diſmembe 


er France; and this ge. 


inſt F Shas, is an pre OOO the 


41 271 


Mr. Locke ſpeaks ſ FG e & 2 — — are to 


I gn perſons of ane idea. They ſee: one ſtep only at 5 


4 time, and cannot recognize the ſecond till events 


brings it forward. They dread, for inſtance, the petty. 5 


and already extinguiſhed. danger from the licentiouſneſs | 


of France, and forget the approaching coloſſal danger 
ſpringing from the deſpotiſm of uncontrolled military 


powers: they look at the inveigler only, and forget the | | 
robber. But politics require a cool head and an extenſive 


eye they muſt be viewed with temper as to their immedi- 
ate ſtate, and with diligence as to their ulterior conſe: 


quences; for as in war there is no room for ſecand miſ- : 
5 e it is the «lame: with NPR in moſt of its Te 


"Id 
” * 


* 


Two or three difficulties may occur here 248, firſty 


- oof AF ſown ns; to b 
Gſrof univerſul dominion; now alone is our time, ben 
we can proc ude the'ex/ Renee” of itz for if we aer e 
power to be created, we as certamuly ereare the will to 
ue it; and bloody wars will be called for in an mD 
6 undo what neutrality alone would now with certfint ty! 
Prevent. Ina ſhort time, things; which are ſo immenſs 


in their importance, may bs out of our reach: 5 Lor _—_— : 


we ſnull be allowed to aid the war againſt Fance we 
eannot comma d either the Hime or een, 


ae. in fea x a Wn I ſhall over 


deed, a peace for Europe in 
© me in lad A0 be ile arbiter of Ele MP - 
that at ille peace, we mult either be Lochers on, as" 


merely a naval power, as far as reſpects Europe; or Wn 


Penelope, we muſtunweave olir web; and attempt to re- 
inſtate France, if nent is puſhedꝭ too far. Before, there- 
fore we ſeek toatmihilateF rance politically; and ſtill more 
before we throw her into the eee league, w 
muſt aſk whether we can ſeparate Auſtria and Ruſſia? 
whether we can wreſt Poland alſo from theif graſp ? 
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whether we can protect the Turks? or can even en 5 


_ Inviolate from the confederacy the Germanic „ 


eher petty kingdoms and ſtates of Europe? ZINN 


* 


chat in this letter I have ſcarcely noticed Pruſſa. But 


does Pruſſia demand peculiar notice? If, after ſhe nas 5 
helped to diſmember France, ſhe does not accommos - 


date and become the obedient ſervant of Auſtria” and 


* Ruffia, is it not clear, that ſhe is likely to be made their 


ſlave; unleſs Europe, upon recovering its ſenſes (of 


which Pruſſia is perhaps likely to be firſt to give the 


example) treads back its courſe of folly, and Wages new 


wars in order again to reſtore the poiſes of Europe, ſo _ 


13 5 | tdly i 


* 
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204-10 may \ahoays- truſt to eur navy for! eee FL 85 
after wards. The patrons then of this“ opinion are nut 


ſatisfied. with the following recent changes, tonſequent N 1 5 5 
upon lie neu ' government of France : namely, eo . = 
diſſolution of her alliances; as well with Auſtria 2 © ©. 


wih > ps her ſecret - conterupt for her foreign poſ- 
| ſeſſions: (now in a ſtate of intire confuſon z) and lat / 

4 eee terror f France which is fired in the minds „„ 
of Europe. They forget alſoꝭ the double view te be. 33 
taken of France, as our old n, and a8 4 comp = 
puri q Europe. As 4 fia, we ” always been” his. © 7 On. 

1 to reſiſt her, though ſhe had always" power enough to | 

„ © be a ſalutary check upon our own ambition; and dre 3 

1 baue reſiſted her, becauſe ſhe had trans· atlantic views). "TT OY 
Which led her into conteſts with our navy, and —:. 
De a vulnerability and gave us à hold over her, „ 
ꝛubieb influenced her condułt even in ber continental. politics „„ 
to a degree, which we could not otherwiſe have expected. | 
As a component Pare Europe, France has been peeu- : 
1 uſeful to us; for ſhe has ſuffered none to ttain 
that Jupereminence, in Europe, tõ which ſhe has found _ 15 | 
5 it in vain herſelf to aſpire; and though ſhe, has vexed _ 1 
Aus nich intrigues, there was nothing in theſe to eu 4 
"_ either our exiſtence, or that ef Europe, as long — 
as ſhe: held herſelf the general guardian of the whole 
and eſpecially of the four weakeſt parts, (namely Poland. 
Turkey, independent Germany, and the Italian States) 
It is indeed the more unfortunate, ihat we forget | 
double character of France; ſince nothing is more er- 
tain, than that ſhe had adopted pacific principles at the 
commencement of her revolution; nen might eaſily 5 
| have encou 
. 


IN 
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 verſal to our own infinite 5 Bot inſte 
cis, ſhe has been forced into war, and into miſitary 
principles, as well as into new extremes of democratic 
ones. — Blinded then by the ſmoke and vapour of French 
1 politics, we forget the real fire from an oppoſite quarter, 
chat may ſooh devour Eutope; and we go to war with 
Prance for ſpeeches. and pamphlets (as Holland was 
formerly attacked for pamphlets and medals ;) forgetting; 
tat Meſſrs. Burke and Calonne have long been careſſed 
dt Court, for their. ctuſading pamphlets; and that Mr. 5 
Burke, even in Parliament, has always furniſhed the earlieſt 


wm 3 8 


pftetexts of this deſcription for hoſtility.— But America 
bas given ſufficient. proof, that we ought to oxerlook = 


. ee from paſſion ; for, notwithſtandtung the 


_. britated ſtate: of America ten years agg (which we have 
ſince taken ſo little pains to aſſuage, ) the Vice: Preſident 


of the American Congreſs and his ſon, have each written 
in favour of the Engliſh Conſtitution, as oppoſed to r 
of France; the Secretary of State in America, allo has loſt 
popularity with many from his great partiality to Be 
and Mr, Paine himſelf, by bis oppoſition te the death o 
Louis XVI. has ſhewn, . 
wherever deſpair does not force: men 10 overſtep hem. 
As to the; oninipptence of -our:Nawy, I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve, firſt;' that a Navy is more or, -leſs the RE 


- appendage of taaſts,: and that the maſters of the Whole 
do Europe, muſt at the ſame time be the maſters uf its 
cds udn, dat a Nag is aeg ta dürren 
fttom contrary winds, from calms, from ſtorms, and from 
unceruinty as to the motions of an enemy and that 
aſter all, when ſo ſhort a trip is in queſtion, as the paſ-. 

ate ſiom che neichbopring ſhores of Europe, vither to 
England er Treland, leſs ſhill, leſs Navy; and leſs 
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dhe ocean; that a ſucceſsful landing may eaſily end in 


the deſtruttion of our dock- yards and naval ſtores ; and 
that when the enemy ſhall once have entered our country, 
tere is not a ſingle fortreſs i in its internal Party, to 02 
1 5 ol him. | 
Theſe arguments 8 os more urgent, 178 we re- 
fiect that Miniſtry ſeem not to be ſatisfied with a caſual 


co-operation with the confederates againſt France, but 
appear to be about to enliſt as confederates themſelyes ; _ 
br in other words, not content with uſing 7he allies, they 
ſeem willing to be uſed by them. I confeſs, I know 
none but reſtraining clauſes which ought to enter into 


any treaty with theſe allies; and for ſuch clauſes we 


ure I fear too late, becauſe the war has already begun, 
and it is only previous to it, that we had much power for 


5 impoſing them. — There is a ſecond occaſion for un- 
© , eaſineſs at the conduct of Miniſtry, namely, their filence 
at 10 the lerms of peace: which, as the open declaration 

bf theſe terms would be uſeful and honourable, looks 


as if they were deſigned to be rendered rigorous in pro- 


portion to Tucceſs ; and the rather, as Miniſtry make 


| frequent uſe of the word, © barrier,” (that is, againſt 


the views of France) without telling us, whether they 
mean it in a metaphorical or direct, a politigal or terri- 
. torial ſenſe. But if they deſign to. ſtrip France of its 


Eaftern and Southern boundaries, will they not render it a a 


country weak and open to its continental neighbours, and 


therefore liable to the alarming fate of Poland? Another 
objection Which offers is, that (whether it ſhall happen 
by colluſion or deception,) it is clearly in the power of _ 
| Ruſſia, during the preſent conflict, to eſtabliſh for herſelf 
Vertain poſts, which ſhall ſerve her as ſtepping ſtones, to 
enable her to reach, and to interfere with our immenſe 
ee in the Eaſt- Indies. Nor is it uſcleſs to remark, 
TE 2 e N that. 
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chat we are about to put ourſelves onde: 105 neceſſity 5 


of being the ſchool-miſtreſs of Spain, in her naval and 
military ſyſtems; our return received for which I. 


in the caſe of Ruſſia, is now but too apparent. 


But the following conſideration above all is here | 
momentous. —Having already ſeen, that merely by re- 
ducing the 7erritory of France, we ſhall diſturb the ba- 
luance of Europe; it remains to be added, that this 
balance will 9 affected, ſhould the confederacy re- 
ſtore the old government of France, even though without I, 
diminiſhing its territory. The Bourbon family cannot, 

in this cafe, attribute its return to power to Great- 
Britain, who has ſo long affected neutrality, and who 

has been fuppoſed to have been actuated throughout by 
ſelfiſh, rather than by other motives; and who if ne 
gains and retains any of the foreign poſſeſſions of the 


Republic, will in the end excite jealouſy in the monarch + - 


of France; and if ſhe re- aſſigus them to the monarch, 
upon his reſtoration, will leave herſelf without any of 
the propoſed compenſations for her expenſive armaments, 
and fail in attaching to herſelf the royal debtor, —To 
Auſtria alone will be given the peculiar. merit of the 
original favour. But, as we are taught by wiſe men, 
that a ſenſe of obligation ſeldom ſinks deep in the 
minds of princes, a more powerful motive than gratitude 
will be called for even towards Auſtria. It is not ſo 
much, however, in family relationſhip,” that we ſhall 
find this new motive; though that will have conſiderable . 
influence in behalf of that power ; But it will be found 
in the neceflity of ſecuring a continuance of the aid of 
Av ſtria; whoſe contiguity, ſtanding forces, and arbitrary 


ſorm of government, enable her to adminiſter aſſiſtane 


with effect and eaſe, for the purpoſe of keeping ſub- 
N 1 * the e of the 1 nation, which will 
he on 0 0-0 either 


either long remain N N to . or at leaſt 
be ſuſpected of ſo doing by its monarch. Similar ſer⸗ 
vices cannot be rendered to the Bourbon family by 
Great- Britain, even were ſhe inclined to that effect; 
as her ſtanding army is trifling; and the genius and 
publicity of her government muſt naturally be oppoſed 
to ſuch an employment of her reſources ; unleſs we ſup- 
| poſe (which would infinitely confirm all our more 
general arguments,) that in conſequence of the operation | 
of the confederacy, our own government will become 
devoted to deſpotic purpoſes.— Thus the natural reſult 
85 of that degree of ſucceſs in the confederacy, which ſhall 
[+5 eeither enable it to diſmember France, or elſe to reſtore. 
5 a Bourbon monarch in it, will be to violate the balance 
. power; for in the one view, the confederacy will! f 
derive ſtrength from the ſpoils of France; and in the 
other, from the voluntary and intereſted concert of its 
| reſtored government in the cauſe of military deſpotiſm. 
. is, therefore, among other reaſons, eſſential to our 
intereſt to procure an immediate and a general peace, 
d Teſt Auſtria ſhould gain ſuch. an aſcendancy in France, 
as ſhall enable her either to reduce its territory, or re- 
mould its government; for ſhould ſhe once acquire that 
aſcendancy, and be ſupported in it by the confederates, 
it is difficult to ſay how Great-Britain can counteract it; 
ſince we have no influence in Europe, except in. what - 
reſpects the ſeas; the power of our land. force being 1 no- 
thing; and that of our freaſure, even when moſt laviſhed, 
being ſecondary, feeble, and uncertain, as may be known '' | 
| NG 1 and reaſon. | : 


7 Hats Gas. 1 the fr  h = my po tive argu- 
ments in favour of negotiation. with France, promiſed 
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| : + "PRE our view of Europe) that in onder to preſerve ho 


balance of power in Europe, it is neceſſary to keep France 
entire. When I explain the danger of a contrary ſyſtem, 
it is without affirming, that we may not eſcape the cataſ- 


' trophe ſuggeſted ; for a prudent man does not delay his at- 


tempts to avoid an evil, ill it is proved to him to be thoroughly 
inevitable.— It is enough to ſay, that it behooves us to 
place univerſal military deſpotiſm at as many removes 
diſtant from 1. as is poſſible; and not to allow it to 


come ſo near, as that one farther eaſy combination ſhall 


alone be neceſſary, to enable it to overwhelm us; par- 
ticularly when even the mere re-compoſition of Europe 


upon the moſt reaſonable new baſes, may produce ſe- 
vere wars; becaiiſe the ſeveral powers may be ſome + © 


time in convincing themſelves of their. true e 5 


ſituations under the new ſyſtem. e 5 


: j 


In my next letter, I ſhall 3 my remaining = 


| eftions to a too ſucceſsful war, all of which will ſerve 


as. farther Arguments for an immediate negotiation with 
France; which, if Miniſters have rendered impoſſible 


by any entanglement in conſequence of recent alliances, 
in my opinion, they have involved themſelves i in a re- 
Sooke of the deepeſt die. | | 
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bered by the military concert of princes, and 
while a ſimilar project is more than to be ſuſpected againſt 


France, we fight, we pray, and we faſt, that the wiſe 


and righteous plan may proſper, and call it, preſerving the 
balance of power in Europe. —Surely, to create a preponde» 
rance of power, is to deſtroy its balance ; and to encourage 


a concert of princes, is contrary to the maxim which re- 
| quires us to divide their ſtrength; and ſurely alfo, if the 

confederates can poſfeſs themſelves of Poland and France 

to day, it ſeems ſtrange not to perceive, that with addi- 

| —_ eaſe they may cruſh Holland and Hanover to-more 


A war, therefore, which is ſo contraditory to its 


— „55 as to be fatal to the general balance of 


power in proportion to its ſucceſſes, ought immediately to 
be terminated; and this has furniſhed our Jef 1 ar. 
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But there is another balance; for the preſervation of 

which we have invoked the war, and which the plenary 

ſucceſi of the war is equally likely to deſtroy ; I mean the 
et Wy . N N 1 K 4 e a re b 1 
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Balance of the Brit Conſtitution; ; and this conſideration 
wil furniſh a ſecond motive for pee. 

When M. de Lolme means to applaud our -conlturion, 
he ſpeaks of it as a machine balanced by its cn weights; 
(ponderibus librata fois: ) But I ſhall now.ſhew, that 
ſucceſsful concert of princes favours the introduction of. 
foreign weights, in the place of theſe native ones; and thus 


tends, not only to diſturb the movements of our conſtitu- 8 


tion, but to hazard i its exiſtence. 
Though 1 execrate faction, yet I am not Salle enough 
to ſhun topics affecting our deareſt intereſts, becauſe they 


rte diſcountenanted at court; and T ſhall therefore ſpenk 


— e 


ef our domeſtic dangers from the war againſt France, 
with the / freedom and impartiality, which are diftated-by 


the hiſtory of man, and the importance of the ſubject, 


as well as by the real welfare of royalty itſelf. If none 
then can deny, that power naturally ſeeks its own exten- 
ſion, and is able by its own. exertions to accelerate its 


progreſs; if power is ſometimes violent, ſometimes crafz 
ty, and always irritable ; ſometimes ſelf-deceivedy but 
finally always ſelf-corrupted ; if theſe are its properties 


among its moſt innocent poſſeſſors, by what title is it, that 


the various perſonages who ſuceeed each other in rule in 


this country in particular, are to be deemed exempt from 
this rooted diſeaſe of the human breaſt? If ſuch then is 
_ the diſpoſition of ſovereigns in general to acquire power, 


(for ſovereigns are but men), let us now ſee the facilities 
offered for this purpoſe to our own ſovereigns in particu- 
lar, in caſe of the e of France By the e of 
3 

This Web of fovereigns, who Rs weitete! 
e remnant. of liberty in their own dominions, and 
have leagued together to enſlave Poland, France, and 


diber nations, wil naturally rejoice to come into a tem- | 
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1 underſtanding with the Wente governn A 


been the active protector of liberty in the people, and of 
independence in the ſovereigns of Europe. If ſuch a de- 
| fire of connexion then, exiſts for the moment, on the 


Great-Britain ; for, till of late years, Great-Britain has 


part of the confederates, it only remains to demonſtrate, - 


that the executive power of Great-Britain will eaſily be 
enabled to meet their approaches for eſtabliſhing that ſecret 


co-operation, to which we have en wg its own 


ne will not long be found wanting. 
It is the prerogative of the executive power rf this 


BY ini to negotiate excluſively (through Miniſters of 


its own choice) with foreign ſovereigns ; to form trea- 


ties, military and commercial, with them; to declare 


war and peace; to direct, and conſequently upon ioc- 
caſion to defeat, the movements of our fleets and armies, 


of which it appoints the leading officers';): and therefore 
to make all theſe meaſures ſubſervient to its private 1 
views. both poſitively and negatively, directly and cir- 


cuitouſly. - Theſe extenſive prerogatives acquire ad- 
ditional efficacy from the courtly doctrines reſpecting 
ſtate myſtery, and the implicit confidence ſaid to be 
due to government. And ſtill more are they aided by 
the powers, military and civil, with which the crown 

ſtands inveſted for internal purpoſes; and above all, 


by its conſtitutional inviolabity, by virtue of which in 


caſes of extremity, it can at any time, obtain an act of 


oblivion from the public, merely by ſacrificing a meaſure 


to their importunity, or a Miniſter to their reſentment. 
If the people have always had a doubtful, anxicus 


ſtruggle with the crown, in conſequence of its actual 
powers, (which were lately declared to be increaſed, 
. Increaſing, and proper to be diminiſhed, and which 
have 9985 tl e augmente 
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ted;) will not the un- 
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beam, ſhould: foreign aid pour its preponderating maſs 


into the rival ſcale f. —If the concert of princes, by the 


very wouly of its name, proves the novelty of its ex+ _ 

_ | Mence; can we ſhew, on the other fide; that the Britiſh 

' mation has received any new ſtrength, or any new ſource = 
of ſecurity, to countervail the new enemy to be oppoſed 


io it? On the (contrary, is it not more loudly than ever 


aſſerted, that the Britiſh people ſtands infulated and in- 


terdicted by law, from all negotiations with foreigners; 

that it is equally illegal for it to combine at home 
within itſelf; that it may ſuffer, but can never act: 
that it may complain, but muſt do ſo openly; and that 


when it reſiſts it is e, and op] it ar; it is 
neaſon? e = 
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Bits princes, when once reſolved upon, will appear 

from recent examples. It the Stadtholder is falſely 

5 charged with having reluctantly employed, or ſecretly 
palſied, the efforts of his nation, during the late war 


with England; yet none can deny, that he afterwards 
quelled all internal oppoſition to himſelf, by the foreign 

aid of Pruſſia. The late conſtitutional king of France; 
(for: with all our ſympathy for his memory we muſt con- 


_ - fefs it,) was either a paſſive witneſs, or the betrayed in- 


. 


ſtrument, of a ſecret intelligence with foreign potentates, - | 

to which France had nearly fallen à victim; andthe 
preſent incidents occurring in France, ftill farther mani- 
ſeſt the dangers to ariſe, when executive agents ceaſe to 


act in uniſon with the nation. Hiſtory "abounds in 
ſimilar examples, in the liſt of which our tro laſt kings 


of the Stuart race are notoriouſſy to be included; ang 
caſes of this defeription would be 8 more pars _ - 
e executive and leg 


ann . 
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different hands 4 but fow, alas! are the countries ſuf, 
ficiently free in their government for this to obtain in 
them. — But What makes the danger in our own par- 
ticular caſe; the greater, is the facility with which the 
fleets, which are to form our protection, may be kept / 
unprepared, or be treacherouſly detained in port, or 
be made to elude the courſe of the enemy at ſea, or elſe | 
be betrayed into his power; as well as the defenceleſs 
| Rate of theſe iſlands, when an enemy has once penetrated 
into them,—I ſay nothing of the ſucceſs of our firſt 
William, in conſequence of a ſingle victory at Haſtings ; 
for the ſucceſs of our third William is ſtill more 
ſttikingly in point; as he accompliſhed his landing 
under the cover of a trifling fleet, and poſſeſſed only. 2 
 trifling land force. He had indeed the acting majqrity 


of the Engliſh nation with him at the commencement z 


but having diſappointed thoſe who were bigots either 
in church or ſtate, the majority of the Engliſh, and 
| an more certainly of the Scotch and Iriſh nations, were 
found: hoſtile to him; and yet he not only upheld the 
revolution itſelf, but at the ſame time ſupported long, 
bloody, and expenſive foreign wars againſt the moſt 
formidable power in Europe: ſuch was the force f 
poſſeſſion with reſpect to the executive government, and 
of the influence of that government over the legiſlature, 
(of which the duration had been made /eptennial with 

| that view) The fearg here ſuggeſted have appeared 
flalutary to our anceſtors, at various periods, and under | 
various aſpects. What was the great complaint, for | 
example, againſt the Catholic religion and papal power, 
but that they led to a ſympathy and connexion with 


foreigners, both in the prince and in the ſubject? And ; 


is it not for the ſame reaſon, that the prince is diſabled | . 
1 8 e a Catholic? Why. has the! admiſſion * 


„ e Th 


— . Dutch, Heſſian, er Hanoverian troops upon Brumm 

Iioil, been a conftant object of jealouſy ? Why are our 5 
amy, and the laws which regulate, and the funds which 

ſupport it, each rendered ſubject to an annual negative 

from parliament? Why is our king, unleſs a native, 

| diſqualified from making any but defenſive wars, without 
N parliamentary conſent? Does not every thing prove the 

. alarm which has always pervaded the nation, leſt it 
mould at any time fall into other hands than its own?— — 

If a diſpute then ſhould unfortunately. oceur between | 
the prince and people, and if the prince ſhould become 
reſolute from a conſciouſneſs of foreign / reſources ; | 

ſurely, with powers previouſly * exatty” balanced, the | 

_ Executive government can eaſily open the road . 
weighty aſſiſtance from foreign parts, in order to enable 5 

him to turn the ſcale to the ſide of power? This then 
is a ſecond poſitive argument for peace with F rance, be- : 

' cauſe France is the only bulwark beſides ourſelves to op- 

poſe to the conſequences of a too cloſe concord of military 

Princes ;—a concord, which none are more intereſted-to 

deprecate than thoſe individuals among us, whoſe weight 

js only regarded when politics are nearly balanced; and | _ 
whoſe value is only conſiderable in a ny of cs 


W's is ee null i in a e of nn bbs lt ade 
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5 42 ariſes from the preſent war being directed againſt 
liberal fyflems. The French having adopted ſome ridi- 
culous popular principles, care is taken to attach an 
odiouſneſs to every thing like improvement; and ſince 
many advantages reſult from the regal and ariſtocratical 
ingredients in our conſtitution, theſe are pretended to 
be the only parts of it worth upholding. Thus, li- 
93 TOY” is oy: rag. y a rebound, and power hass 
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 Hnicehſe waſted: to it by a ſide-wind; thus, under falſe © |} 
names, we are led to. calumniate liberty and to careſs 
tyranny; thus we are brought to view without exertion 
or notice, the fall of Poland, and the conſequent ag- 
grandiſement of the confederated princes, merely be- 
cauſe theſe princes at the ſame time | condeſcend to 
attack France; and thus finally, the career of arbitrary 
power is rendered practicable both within us and with- _ 
out us. — From theſe - contaminating . ſituations, peace — 
would ſoon Telieve us; and it therefore; ought to be 5 
3 peculiarly deſired by thoſe, who affe& an anxiety for 
on equipoiſe in the Britiſh conſtitution; and it ought 
not to be rejected even by the friends of power, becauſe 
this power is much more ſafely and wiſely to be pro- 
moted by quiet meaſures, than 1 violent e 
are of dubious iſſue. ** | Hogs 


* 


— 
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e from the poſſible danger of our ſeeling continental poſe | 
Mons. If attempts of this ſort prove abortive; we ſhall 
experience all the diſgrace, expence, and miſchiefs of a 
baffled undertaking for our labour. If they ſucceed, 
we are then to aſk, whether the new acquiſitions are to 
be made for the crown itſelf, or for a e mee 8 15 
the royal family ? | : 
If for the crown, Jahn a new e cw} x follow | 
with arbitrary forms of government; both in the prince 
and in the ſubject; an immenſe patronage alſo will AC- 
erue to the executive power, or in other words, a new 
acceſſion of influence will go into the hands of thoſe, 
| Where too much influence (according to Judge Black- 
_ None) is lodged already 3 a certain extenſion of our ; 
military eſtabliſhment will moreover enſue, by which 3 [| 
8 adn be added to Fn ee e 55 WY 
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5 of 1 and laſtly, # mixture in continental broils 
and negotiations, in plots and counter-plots, in alternate 


fates of ambition arid of terror, theſe and other mif. 


cChiefs muſt fill up the canvaſs of our new gtuation 


Are we not happily ſituate®; and can we be better than 


at proſent? After a certain compaſs of dominion is at- 
ined, of what uſe is any avgmentation of it to be 
prince, but to corrupt him; or to the ſubject, but to 
furniſh new imbans for his own oppreſſion ? Does not 

dur ſea⸗ girt ſituation ſerve as a ſort of armour to us; 


und if we ſpread ourſelves upon the continent, does not 
that armour: drop from us? and ls it not true alſo, that 

there is a ſort of congruity in empires, and that if armies 
are fulted to ſuch as are territorial, navies are Par- | 


ticularlyfo to ſuch, as are maritime? —Belides, if we 
gain territory at the expence of France, in a moment of 
Its internal diſtraction and foreign oppreſſion, does it at 


all follow that we ſhall afterwards retain it ? Where (as 
has been exceliently intimated) is the ancient Dukedom 


of Normandy : | and where our wide conqueſts which _ 


coaſted the North and Weſt of France, and even 


reached towards her centre? The fame of our Edwards 
and of our Henrys, and our titular pretenſions to France, 
(the continuance: of which ſhews the obſtinacy with 


which heraldic mummery holds to its laſt rags;) theſe 


are the only legacies we have obtained for all the blood 
and treaſure loſt to England, in tormenting France; to _ 
whom hiſtory ſcarcely attributes the receipt of a ſingle _ 


benefit from us, during our long intercourſe as con- 
querors, to ſerve in a compenſation for our injuties to it. 


England and France may be friends, but never can be 
happy under a common government; having agreement . 


manners enough only for peace, but too much diſſonance 
Tor union. If it 0 faid, wy e may be 


. formed 


F 143 . - 
formed to e us a ſubſtitute upon 1 for 


conqueſts made upon France: let it be replied, chat - 


upon this ſuppoſition, we muſt continue in the war, at 
an unknown expence, till the other powers are ſatisfied 
on their ſide; that our Elizabeth long ago wilely re- 
jected the ſovereignty of the Low Countries; chat 


Hanover has ſeldom ſerved any other purpoſe, than to 


implicate us in foreign quarrels, and render us vul- 
nerable at ſecond hand by continental powers; chat 
this muſt be ſtill more true of any dominion (and 
elſpecially a ſmall one) with a diſputed title; and con- 
ſequently that the probable end of ſuch an impolitic and 
dear- bought acquiſition, will be either its abandonment 
by the national conſent, or by the connivance. of the 


executive power, of which. Dunkirk | is a os | 


example. FR 5555 
If the new poſſeſſion Ra nas at it by, the war is to 


Y go toa junior Britiſh prince, the pretended advantages of 
the conqueſt may be for another, and the evils of it for 
_ ourſelves. We may have to perform the office of an 


ally; and marriage, ambition, fear, or other motives, 
may ſooner or later produce a feparation, if not an 


alienation of intereſts and inclinations.—Happy would 
it be in ſuch a caſe, if this want of junction were 


complete ; but the apprehenſion would be, that however 


| national intereſts might be kept aſunder, yet lince ha- 


bitual rivals, like Pruſſia and Auſtria, can unite 40 form 


a concert of princes for the honour and dignity. of 


« crowns; it will be ſtill more eaſy in this caſe for anew 
family compact to be formed, the terms of which ſhould 
be like that of the Houſe of Bourbon, for the © views 
of their courts,” the proſperity. of their royal 
4 families,” and * the ſupport on every occaſion what- 
ever of the dignity and rights of their houſes,” Such 
gs ed 0 a a com- 
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eous argunients which 
remain to be urged even againſt the moſt 9i&orious | 
iſſue that can be expected to our war with France; but 


r HE R Ex are ſeveral Bs 


I-ſhall incorporate them all into the following GENERAT. | 
vw of the oftenſible cauſes, and of the nature of the” 


war, and of the-motives for a peace. It is ae es hows" =p 
ever, that a ſhort narrative ſhould: Precede. ee 


F 


It is four years ſince the great nation of France, weh ' 


we onee affected to commiſerate for its want of liberty, 
© reſolved to poſſeſs that great and fertile bleſſing- The 
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5 old governments of Europe, fearing an extenſion of this 5 


event to their own dominions, viewed the revolution 
with extreme anxiety; but the conduct of Louis XVI. 
gave them no pretext for interfering; till his flight oe- 
curred in June 1791. Then it was that covered fears 
and doubts were changed into ſullen reſerve, interrupted- 


| Intercourſe, ſecret leagues, or menacing preparationss 


and the only return which the King's notification of his 
_ ſubſequent acceptance of the conſtitution procured from 
foreign courts, was the expreſſion of mere perſonal 
civility and ſympathy to himſelf. This dark behaviour 
naturally produced in the French reciprocal jealouſies, 
not only of foreign potentates, but of the King; which 


were much increaſed by the Queen being of the houſe of 


Auſtria, by the retreat of the Royal Family, and by the 
countenance every where ſhewn to French Emigrants. 

* Faſh demur on the part of the French * 
% L. ES ken 


£ 25 


Ke 


5 1 was afterwards retracted) ion the. . 
ology to be uſed in addreſſing the King, led the Emperor 
= to employ threats for the purpoſe of repreſſ ing ſallies, 
wunich confidence in the King would far more eaſily 
13 have prevented: Matters were now precipitated in France 
to a pitch of general irritation; and the nation Judging 1 
of the King's inclinations by thoſe of all his friends, 
both within and without the kingdom, and fearing 
thence a new, repentance on his part, no longer obſerved 
any terms with Auſtria, The nominal alliance with: 
that power became in conſequence diſcuſſed and con- 
| demned, and . explanations as to her immediate inten- 
| N tions were peremptorily demanded.—All ſatisfaction 5 
| 
| 


being refuſed, and the torch of war being thus lightedr. 8 
France thought it ſafeſt to be the firſt to brandiſh it. 
| During this interval, the phenomenon of the French 
q Ty revolution had produced a counter - phenomenon in the 
1 connection of Pruſſia and Auſtria; firſt ſuggeſted per- 
aps for domeſtic and defenſive. purpoſes; but the diſ- 
| tractions of France ſoon leading to foreign and offenſive- 
projects, it was made to refer not onhy to their reſpec-. 
tive ſubjects at home, but to their weaker e e 15 
abroad. The eager acceſſion of Ruſſia to this com- 
pact, was never to be doubted. and the almoſt incre- 
dible inſanity of the French democrats ſoon placing the- 
royal colleagues at their caſe as to any danger from 
their ptinciples, nothing now remained as a ſudje ct for 
their co-operation, but foreign concerns. Whether 
Pruſſia was as ſincere in ſeconding Auſtria in the firſt 
; moments of her conteſt with France, as ſhe was origi- 
' nally officious in inducing her to begin it, is of little: 
maomest, as Pruſſia has at leaſt ſhewn herſelf in earneſt 
| as to her ſbare of the plunder; having, in ory 
| with Yulia, over-run the whole of Poland. T 
TO I France. 
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che /olution of theſe objections; for time has | 
che obje&ions themſelves, as far as they are fair and worthy 


ͤ = 


5 _ * Wii 5 F in 18 last campaign, had: met with ſome 


| de ſucceſs, and being embarraſſed how to by | 
by it conſiſtently with her renunciation of foreign con- 


queſts, and finding herſelf at the ſame time an wnverſal 
object of hoſtility, ſhe reſolved upon the expedient of 


a ſyſtem of fraternity with foreign people. — Savoy (which | 
had been attacked upon the ſame principle on Which 


we had attacked Holland dunug the American war) 
was with little difficulty at ne moment incorporated 
with France, under this new rule. But as all rules, 
where the party which applies them is the party to 


15 profit by them, are naturally perverted, violence was 
uſed to detach the Belgians from their ancient con- 


ſtitütion, 3 in order to produce their union with France. 


At the ſame time to conciliate the exaſperated. Belgians . 
For” this injury, they had the free navigation of the 


Scheldt' held out in proſpect to allure them.—It was the 
roffer of this bribe, which brought upon the carpet an 


akltercation with "England 3 who undertook, though un- 

| ſolicited, to be the patron of Holland upon this long diſ- 
puted ſubject. The French, who were not miſtaken 
as to the apathy of the Dutch themſelves reſpecting the 


Scheldt, now became ſeriouſiy alarmed; for they had 


always reſpected both the power and the character of 


England.” They were therefore to the laſt degree anxious 


to negotiate : but various leading perſonages in England 
| | had motives "of" another, oo as aces n checking tuch 


464 is een to inquire Wie after the mY * ö or 


notice. The French, for example, have mixed ſuch 


abfurdity and injuſtice with their political docttines, 
| 2 805 theſe doctrines have ceaſed to be infeQious. | The 


. French 


B ————————— — — 


: [ 148 1 


05 rench. are themſelves alſo 1 experimentally, 
1 of the folly of their plan of proſelytiſm and fraternit7; 
Which has plunged them into immenſe difficulties, has 
rendered them univerſally. odious or ſuſpected, and no 
longer appears the philoſopher's ſtone in politics cal- 
_ culated to reſtore. the golden age. The crime of. replying 
to the addreſſes of felicitation received from Engliſh | 
ſubjects, has equally Aue to the ground, for the ſame 
and other reaſons; and this affront. deſerved the leſs 
animadyerſion, even while it ſubſiſted, as our executive 
; government. had omitted. both to puniſh the parties 
: . concerned in theſe, addreſſes, and to caution the French 
not to communicate with them; as well as manifeſted 8 
at his period, the moſt ſignal averſion to the new. French 
government. Laſtly, the French haye now abandoned 
the Low Countries, and. of conſequence the controverſy - 
regarding the Scheldt; and the Dutch do not appear 
ayerſe on their part, to abſolve them from all offences 
under this head. We paſs over the pretended atheiſm 
of, the F rench, nation, becauſe were the charge true, the 
evil is not to be cured by war; and, like the charge f 
Fruelty to the King, and other charges of an internal 
ature, it is wholly foreign. to our cognizance.— The 
objeQion. however here alluded to, made ſufficient i im- 
preſſion i in England, at the moment, to end in a ane 
with France j—of which I muſt reſt. the blame more 
immediately with ourſelyes ; ; becauſe when a negotiation, 
„ which was faſt ripening itſelf to a happy iſſue by. con- 
ceſſions on the fide of France, was interrupted by our 
withdrawing the. cuſtomary and neceſſary ſafeguard to 
the Papers, meſſengers, and even perſon of the negotiator, 
and finally by an order for his departure; the war, 
though declared. by France, Was in that ſtage of! it reallß 
mad. by ourſelves. In the midit of. an armed pegotiation 
EEE 2 UT e 
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WY” of apres the Wölk opprobrious, and of a temper. 
the moſt hoſtile, on our fide, this interruption of the 


communication was not only, (judging according to all 


| precedent) a natural provocative to hoſtilities, but alſo : 


nearly as certain a ground for apprehending them, as an 
actual aggreſſion; ſo as to leave little to France but the 
mere prudential conſideration of the time of commencing 


the war, and the merit of a frank, . declaration 4 


their deciſion” upon the ſubject. 


Such then is the origin of the war in which we are 
5 engaged, and the preſent ſtate of the cauſes which are 


OY to have 5 it. N Ne 
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As” to the nature 'of the war, it is of a Kon de- 
ſeription. Firſt, it is to be conſidered as a ſimple war. 
againſt a neighbour ; and in this light, it differs only 
from other ſimilar wars, by being more than uſually 
unneceſſary; inaſmuch as France has not only diſſolved 


her family compacts with the two houſes of Bourbon 


and Auſtria; but is actually at war With each of them, | 


as well as with other additional powers, without poſ- 


ſeſſing the ſhadow of an ally; at the ſame time, that 55 


complete diſtraction reigns throughout her empire. 
Next, it is a war againſt the only continental power 


_ hkely' to oppoſe, with effect, the military concert of Princes, 


by whom the independence of Europe is now more 


than endangered. And the alarm hence would be 
univerſal, were not the ſlighteſt ſhade of democracy | 


more terrifying to many, than even deſpotiſm or con- 
queſt. The war therefore in the Fbird place, i is refer- 


able to our own internal ſituation, and may be viewed 
as'a war againſt principles, that is, againſt popular au- 
thors and popular clubs; and to employ war for the 


e of attacking that, of which the conſequences are 
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Ds eaſily ſubdued by domeſtic means, is' like aa: a 


butterfly upon the wheel. But the War has Facing 5 
aſpect, namely, an interference with the internal ſituation 
name of benevolence, © 
and ſometimes of chaſtiſement. Mr. Prrr has indeed, 
. laſt, made this a ſubordinate motive; but ſince, With 


V Frunce, ſometimes under the g 


the confederates, it ſeems a primary one, it muſt i in Het 


in ſuch caſe, be primary with us, who. are merely, 


YL 

a * 
bp 

F 


ſecondary in the conduct of the war and in the arrange - 


ment of the general peace. None will doubt the ſin- 


 cerity of the confederates on the ſubject of chaſtiſament: 
but thoſe who are ſponſors for any benevolence to be. 
found in our cruſading companions, muſt be referred to 
© the ſpecimens. of benevolence of theſe princes Daw: + 


$3 


as well as to their own native ſubjects, as to the Poles; | ; 


likewiſe to the ſeveral manifeſtos of the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick and of the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg ; and to the 


celebrated family compatt, where the nations ruled by 
the Bourbons, are literally treated as mere nothings, 


unleſs as being the appendages to. their thrones. —Lafth, 
the war may become a war for aggrandizement; for 
though 1 have never charged this as the plan of our 
adminiſtration, yet it is not wiſe to let their virtue 


preſent miniſters may be diſplaced by others. When 


a nation is ſtrong enough (as our own certainly is, 


with reſpect to France) to defend itſelf, it is ſtrong 


enough for every uſeful and ju purpoſe; and all , ; 


plus power only, begets that preſumption, by which 


the blood and labour of one people are ſpent in o 


caſioning ſimilar loſſes to another; and whether con- 


queſts in this caſe are really effected or are only at- 


tempted. they do permanent injury to the two people, 
and no leſs tend to e their governments. 
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run the riſk of being over-tempted, eſpecially as the 
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England is made with too et? "gs 1 10 rake 


with too much reluctance; ; in defiance of the adage, 
Which generally ſpeaking is ſo true; namely, that the _ 


worſt peace is better than the beſt war. Hew thockitig, 
for example, a wound appears in private life, with its 


concomitant ſurgical operations; how fedlingly we de- 


Ane conſideration”: wm its Anse auler and "of its | 
aſpects, being thus alike defieient; we now -proceed to 


Te. 


# 


plore any caſe of diſeaſe; and how 'fincerely- we pity 


ſeparated relatives, where misfortune or death may befall 


the abſent ? Sleepleſs nights alſo, hunger, impriſanment, 


and haraſſing alarms; with ſtagnated induſtry, oppreflive 
taxes, inſult, robbery, devaſtation, fire, murder, and rape; 
ſuch a catalogue as this, impreſſes us all when exhibited 
in given individual inſtances. Ought not our feeling to 
be! in proportion, then, when theſe evils become the ac- 


ſympathy to abate,” becauſe confounded with the extent 
and va ariety of the woe, we can no longer dend 3 


ated let of the whole armier and nations If our 


tention” to its particulars ; and is the miſchief in 3 act 
by 


the leſs endured by others, becauſe not ſcrutini: 


_ ourſelves? —If we thould -aſk indeed here, why all this 


maſs of evil caufed by war, is voluntarily added to that, 
which is inſeparable from the lot of man; we ſhall find, 


— 
—— 


that it is merely that ſome individuals may render our 


race the ſport of fate, in order that they themſelves may | 


try the lottery of fortune? Thus we are made the Rake, 
rs, ny” the gam lern. And if the parties benefited | 
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jo TT in this caſe, one would the ane l but 
what are we to ſay, when we commonly perceive them 
. gat the end of a war, reſtoring things, by mutual conſent, 
- - to:their exact original poſition, except what regards it 4 
mumutual immenſe expenditure and injury occurring during 
tte conteſt. How happy then for us all, if our rulers 
had never dreamed of making uſe of this falſe road to 
I - » - happineſs through carnage. and deſolation ; and if they 
| oe, bad, inſtead of it, availed themſelves of their command 
of our labour, our perſons, and our treaſure, i in order. to 
prepare for themſelves a ſuperior gratification by peaceful 
5 methods ! ! But this would have required thought in thoſe, 
+ Ts, Who prefer command; and moderation and patience in 
©: "thoſe, whoſe, paſſions are irritable. —But, to, ceaſe, mo- 
1 nmualizing, let us no advert to the peculiar motives calling 
5 for 2 peace with F. rance, of which: we. Hs eee * 
ive ee vie w. 5 e ee 
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5 EET IL e bry,e. 
1 he "fra argument. which I e to 1 to Tries * 
35 itſelf an exception to ſome of the ſacts juſt recited, 
becauſe it is founded upon a neu fi uation of human af- 

| fairss 1 namely, the certainſy with which Auſtria, Ruſſia, | 

and Pruſſia, can combine to aſſume, large, dominigns, © | 

Free of 69% and trouble. Theſe potentates are maſters. of 
the grand Archimedian ſecret for drawing the world after 
them; being about to poſſeſs for their Prop or fulcrum, 
nearly ane million g of the fineſt land forces in the. univerſe : 
of which the operations are facilitated by the circum-. 
of the richeſt and weakeſt parts of Europe and 
| of. Weſtern. Aſia lying exclu/f luſrvely, contiguous to them, 
1 and being ercluſtvely oben do a land force. Poland, which 
5 bas, been numbered. and finiſhed and: « weighed. in 
Auen balances, and found wanting, Poland, .guiltleſs 
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W 1 to wait for the conſent of any 8 


beſides themſelves; 45 for if they can already ſucceſsfully 
dliſſever Poland, this new acceſſion of ſtrength will enable 


them ſtill more fearleſsly and certainiy to ſeize upon 


bother territories; every new ſtep (as in the accelerated 


progreſs of gravitating motions,) adding freſh momentum 
to a power already irreſiſtible.— Will Frankfort, for 


example, with its plebeian, and therefore proſcribed, a 
government, be more reſpected by them, than Dantzic; 


or will the other fractional parts of Germany, he beyond 
f another reſidue of Poland? Long has Sueden pennen 

ea has e ee in ſecret ee Ns kr 
of her more deciſive commands. As to Auſtria (to ſay 
nothing, here of Pruſſia,) ſhe has in all ages found it eaſy 
to penetrate into Hay, where ſhe has already obtained 
an important footing; and will naturally feel tempted 


1 no longer to ſuffer her titles of „Emperor and «c Ki ng 


of the Romans, to remain dead letters. Nor. can 


-< one capable of entering her Eaſtern frontier z) Holland, 
to whom the Duke of Brunſwick and Dumourier have 
given ſuch recent proofs of her inertneſs reſ pecting 
foreign powers, under preſent circumſtances.—Formi- 


dable indeed are the three potentates, who have thus. 


combined to create one ee priſon for all mankind. 


They already poſſeſs ſome ſixty millions of people (of 


; which: more dans haf are in a ſtate of prograſjve; in- 
| cites aid hae as or wit 8 hah 5 iv 5 
their ſucceſſes. + Ruſſia. bold and taunting; Auſtria 
haughty and relentleſs; Pruſſia buſy and deceitful ; 


theſe are the triumvirs, who. beſtride our narrow world, 
| and to whoſe. rey. alone we, 04x 1 ſoon, have. All>1 to 


truſt, 


: Holland - long withſtand a formidable army. (eſpecially 
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truſt. And yet Britain, though ſhe ber that they 
are joined upon a ſyſtem which goes to divide Europe 
5 er e ſtands like a waiting-lacquey, to ſerve at the 
repaſt; humbly hoping thatcrumbs . fall 150 eee I 
"8 aten ee, 3 * 
How different this, from the bär times, when Britain 
under Marlborough, «rode in the whirlwind, to ire 
* the ſtorm? How different, from the nobler taſk of 
maintaining the liberties and equilibrium of Europe? — 
But our degradation in this reſpect is, if poſſible, out- 
done by our inprudence. Europe i is at preſent, by pe- 
culiar circumſtances, brought, as it were, into à ſtate 
of univerſal contact, and digeſted into a vaſt focus of in- 


* timate communication ; ; in which therefore, the relative . 


influence of preponderating ſtates is more than ever im- 
| portant. On this great theatre of aſſembled mankind, 
the triumvirs are the leading actors; under whom 
Britain, Spain, Holland, Sardinia, Portugal, and the 
German empire, condeſcend to play parts, important 
perhaps to the cataſtrophe, but in every other reſpet 
at once ſubordinate" and burthenſome.” | The ſcenery - 
indeed appears laid in France, but behind the Seenes, as 
it were, the triumvirs are ſeizing other plunder; and 
every year may diſcover ſome new enormity, which by 
the rule of proportions, we! ſhall be leſs and lefs able to 
b repreſs.— Our lender army; our navy {which can only | 
_ undertake partial coafting” operations, and which may 
eyery where be eluded by a thort retreat within land ;) 
| theſe ſurely are not the means of ſhielding the vaſt 


Pg 


continents of Europe and of Weſtern Aſia, from the 


graſp of the triumvirs The land force of France is 
what alone can enable us to ſtem the mighty torrent 
of their armies ; of France, whom it is the man; to 5 


wiſh weakened and is exterminated. WF Els 
5 0 At. 
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tl preſent ca the propriety- of: the queſtion of peace 


or Wars under its foreign aſpect is reduced to this ſingle 


conſideration.— Is it fit to have France only to fear, or 


: | the triumvirs; to have an occaſional and weak enemy. 


or a conſtant and deadly one; an enemy which vainly 

| ſeeks. to. ſteal diſtant forts and factories, or an enemy. 
which actually devours kingdoms? In other words, if 
any of us had a conteſt with a common antagoniſt, ank 
aà wild beaſt ſhould ſuddenly ruſh into view, would it bs 
prudent to continue to wrangle with the party, and even 


| to, throw im proſtrate to be firlt devoured, inflead of 


making common cauſe with him againſt the common 


danger?—During the preſent century, we have loſt no 
territory to France, even though ſhe has been ſupported 
by Spain, Holland, and America; but have regularly 


gained ground upon her. On the other hand, the 


triumvirs baye of late years been large and conſtant 


accumulators of power; and the obſerving eye can ſee 
no traces of any returning faolſteps from their fatal den; 
for if they loſe any thing, it is only to one another; 


and their internal balance whenever thus diſturbed, is 


ſoon re- adjuſted, by means of new plunder raviſhed from 
their defenceleſs neighbours.— What weakneſs then is 


it in us, reſentfully to purſue the ignis fatuus of French 


politics into ſwamps and quagmires, without obſerving 
the flaming maſs of lava which is not only formed, but 


pouring forth behind us? Shall we dread the froth and 


foam, the noiſe and fury. of the wave, which beats but 5 


without overpaſſing the rock on which we ſtand ʒ and 
neglect the tide of power, which is ſilentiy riſing to 
__ overwhelm: us? Shall we be afraid of the ſtrength de- 
pending upon fever and convulſion, and view with un- 
concern, that which depends upon fixed ſtamina and 


| W habit? Shall; we only ſtruggle againſt tbe 


ſmaller 
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ſmaller evils which France has it not in Hi gather to 
accompliſn, and has even ceaſed to threaten; rathet than 


againſt the greater ones, which the triumvirs can cer- 


tainly produce; whenever they have but the inclination; 


and their ſecrecy reſpecting which renders but the more 


certain? Shall we be terrified at the di iſcords of France; 


and not be alarmed at the union of free-booters ; 7 Wien 


che triteſt of proyerbs tells us, that the honeſt have 


always ſometking to fear; whenever thoſe Who are leſs 
honeſt agree lob well ?—Beſides, if we help to diſinember 


France, will it not both direct! y and indi realy tend to 


ſtrengthen the triumvirs? Anda if we keep France united 
under a Monarch, will it not be to render her our rival 
again, under any new form of government with Whien 
ſhe ſhall afterwards re- appear, aided perhaps by the trium- 


virs 7 Will not every ſuceeeding proprietor of the eſtate: 
ſtruggle for the integrity of the premiſes, and for the 


reinſtatement of all its appendages ; ; and When he has 
recoveted what is wanting to it, will not his next 
endes be, as uſual, to pant after freſh acceſſions to it, 
as if there had been no interruption whatever in the | 
 poſſeſſion.?—So that, if foreign politics alone conſtitute | 
the Foundation of the war, now that our allies are ſe- | 
_ cured, every motive of a defenſive nature ſeems to lead 
to a ceſſation of hoſtilities againſt France, to be replaced 
dy a firm and watchful conduct towards the triumvirs; 


particularly, as the Precaution on our part would en- 


courage other powers to reſume their ſenſes or 5 
free: agency, and to adopt a ſimilar proceeding. 
Three objections, however, may ariſe to e com- 
patiſon between France and the triumvirs, to which I 
ſhall reſpectively anſwer.—Firſt, it is ſuppoſed; that 

France the republic is more dangerous, than France the 

ene 3 or, in e that France when herſelf 

- | W 9 


4. 


found it uſeful to have a rival in order to moderate her 


44% 
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Sale alt alliance, when gets ufo by all Ale. 


when transferring her allies to us, and when defpiling 
maritime fyſtems; is more formidable to us, than is 
France under the vety different circumſtances, of being 
armed with family compacts, and being capable of 
procuring allies to herſelf at will, and of extending 
her dominions largely beyond the ſens Such a fear 


is ſurely unbecoming in Great-Britain, Who has even 


ambition; ; Who, when not too prefumptuoits' in her 


the largeſt collection of maritime force ever ſeen upofi 
the ſeas. And the ſentiment is moreover unreaſmgble, 


if (as Abl always contend} it has been in our power 
to incline France, the republic, to eſtabliſh pacific ſyſtems 


both for herſelf and for Europe, —Fhis general argument 


is confirmed: upon the ſuppoſition of the reſtoration of 


increaſing relationſhip: of a few of the more powerful | 


the monarchy, by its being within the power of chance, 
that Sardinia ſhould" paſs into the Bourbon family 3 and ſtill 


more ſo, that the union of the Bourbon and duftrian 
families ſhould become more intimate than formerly; 


ſo as to mY the French power, more than ever for- 


midable. Beſides, the reſtoration | of the 'monarchy 
would, fs facto; throw immenſe weight into the hands 
of Auſtria; © the immediate author and the neceſſary 


guardian of the change ſuppoſed to be effected. 


However ſlight may be the poſitive effects of family 
alliances between Princes, yet ſince their negative effects 
at leaſt are commonly not ſo trifling, the danger is be- 


come both ways greater than ever; becauſe, the preſent 


ROM families s, and the increaſing conſelidution F territory 


under 5 


w 


conduct, or too proſperous in her condition, is always 5 
ſure, in a juſt cauſe, to find allies; and whoſe navy has 
always ſucceſsfully” reſiſted and generally overcome, 
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un ler them; ſtrengthens the temptation to political 


unions formed on the baſis of family (which was ſoo 


little experienced. in periods of antiquity,) and highly 


renders ſuch unions dangerous to the proſperity of the 
human race. — As to the evil operation of à republic 


upon us, in an internal view; if we are to judge from 


the circle of experience of the laſt four years in France, 
and from common ſenſe; it is much more for the in- 


tereſt. of our crown and our ariſtocracy; that France 


ſhould have a democratic republic, which ſhall become 


diſguſting by. its proceedings, and alſo foreign to our 


imitation on account of the fundamental differences in 
our reſpective conſtitutions; rather than à limited 


monarchy, conducted with decency, and affording pre- 


cedents and maxims ſufficiently analogous to demand 


our adoption. In deſiring that a negative conduct may 


be obſerved towards the French republic, I truſt, that 


no ungenerous interpretation will be made, as to my 


own ſentiments, reſpecting England. I: ſpeak of the 
governtnent of another country, with a view to our 


politics ; and under ſuch. circumſtances, the conduct of 


Holland and America, will not only furniſh a precedent 


ſufficiently impartial; to abſolve me; but prove, that in 
caſe of political ſtruggles in this country, a French 
monarch poſſibly may not ſupport the monarchy, or the 


ariſtocracy of England, with any greater zeal, than! is 


5 From the renek epublieñ 


Louis XVI. in encouraging the | democratic parties in 


* 


The next objection to my compariſon between 5 


triumvirate and France is, that the danger from the 


triumvirate is ſo imaginary or ſo remote, as not to be 


comparable to the preſent danger occurring from France. 


I reply, however, that conquerors at all times have 


Jong arms; and that the anc nature of a general con- 


3 9 queſt, 
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| quolt, is to 1 itſelf 8 approach to us, by 
the abſorption of intervening dominions; till at laſt, 
us triumvirs ſhall by a territorial. progreſs, reach and 
ſeize the ſhores oppoſite. to our illand, with all the navy 
55 upon them. Suppoſing France, at the ſame 
period, either to be leagued with, or to be ſubject to the 
triumvirs, our danger from France will be the very 


ſame as at preſent ; except, that it will. have all the ag- 


gravation to it, to. ariſe. from the added power and 
the execrable principles of the triumvirs. But when 
theſe dangers are ſaid to be remote, what is the reſpite 
of a few years to thoſe of us, Who are young or who 
have poſterity; p or to a conſtitution, of which we ſay, 
with ſuch A aenk fervency, ee perpetua And let no 
frail hopes, on this occaſion, be placed upon our navy 
or our wealth; for, beyond a certain point, as we may 
learn from hiſtory, the land has always overcome the 
c fea, and iron has always maſtered gold; of which the 


conteſt between Rome and Carthage, has furniſhed the | 


double example.—Nothing then is fafe but precaution ;. 
and if we leave any thing to fortune, we almoſt deſerve 
to be left to ourſelves. It will indeed be a new thing, 
if our credulity is to form our ſafeguard ; and if no- 
further revolutions are to happen in the world, merely 
becauſe: we do not condeſcend to expect them. As 
the final reſult of the /y em of the triumvirs ought to 
excite our utmoſt terror, let us here, for à moment, 


b 


review. the nature of it. It is unjuft, becauſe it makes. 


no more account of the conſent of mankind, than if 


they were herds. of cattle: it is military, and like every: . 
thing founded upon force, mult either begin or end in 
being brutal; it is univerſal, and therefore will ſoon 


| deprive itſelf of the checks both of public opinion and 


ah education, as well as of juſtice: it is capricious, be- 
| 1 reg 
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A it guided by paſſion, as was Aultasses by the 
Roman Emperors, when maddened by the poiſon © by: . 
power of their own preparing: it is oppreſſive We | 


rant, not excepting the higheſt, the moſt facred; or the 


moſt uſeful, nor even the army itſelf: it endangers the 
ſecurity of its own authors and ef their families, as is 
found from the hiſtory of the Emperors of Rome, Ruſſia 
and Morocco: : it is "permanent, becauſe when deſpotiſm, 
though but for 2" ſingle age, ſtretches àacroſs the World 
every where to intercept truth and knowledge,” and to 
circulate falſehood, regeneration muſt be flow, (owing to 
the vir inerticæ of the human character, when in its de, 

| graded ſtate:) nay, it is even remedileſs, becauſe military 

powers being always armed, and always able to aſſiſt 

each other with the force of their whole nations, they can 
eaſily overpower the repugnance of any ſingle nation; 
eſpecially as the ſubjects of each ſtate are not only i in⸗ 
ſulated from their neighbours, but commonly ſeparated 
among Gioniſelves by GEN) 1 enge 


intereſts. 8 1s in Te RD 


The le V election to the Natement F nere ad of: 
the comparative danger of the triumvirate, beyond that 
of France, is that the parties in it, who have now ſo 
eaſily agreed, will | ſoon as 'eaſtly quarrel; and thus re- 
leaſe us again from our apprehenſions. But did not 
two ſets of republican triumvirs ſueceſſi ively diſagree 
at Rome, after having firſt acted long enough in con- - | 
cert to ruin that empire? And though the triumph of 
the weaker triumvirs was ſhort lived, yet the triumph 
of the deſpotiſm which followed the two triumvirates, 
under the ſurviving triumvirs, laſted many centuries; 
and before its effects upon Europe and mankind are 
yet fully worn away, we are now encouraging the birth 
qo 1 che 5 a _ e ſtill more exten- 

e 1 a ſive 
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Age: than the preceding. The ſecret principle of the 


preſent triumvirs is eaſily made apparent, and their 
late rene wal of their connection is a proof of the force 


. it. They ſee (along with better men) the folly of 


| An [equal war, which leaves each party as it found it, 
except as to the loſs produced by the ſtruggle; and 
therefore they with to ſatisfy their ambition in another 


in the midſt of a wilderneſs of weakneſs in their ſur- 
rounding neighbours, they take as much ſpoil at a time 
from each, as the patience of Europe at the moment 


permits; and when the ſurprize of each act of iniquit) 


ſubſides, they return to the inexhauſtible banquet, till 
at laſt, their gigantic powers will render any farther 
prudence on their fide ſuperfluous. Their firſt robbery 


on Poland was no longer back than in 177g and they 


\ 


Would have quarrelled about the diviſion, had nat 
additional ad £4 furniſhed the -make-weights . 


to poiſe: the ſcales anew. At the late treaty reſpecting 


the Turks, the doctrine of compenſation and fraternity 
was as regularly ſettled as it was an the family com- 
pact of the Bourbons; Auſtria having liberty given to 
her to pillage the Turks, upon paying a due conſidera- 
tion for the permiſſion, to their faithful Chriftian ally of 


Pruſſia. Though ſeveral intermediate conteſts have 


i chequere thats: proceedings, they have not, as we 


perceive, prevented a new partition of Poland in 17933 


and if the triumvirs quarrel again, it may. only end, 


like the quarrels of lovers, in new fondneſs and freſh 
mutual indulgence. Or, if it ends in the ruin of either 
of them, it will only place the general maſs of their 
Power at the diſpoſal of % maſters, inſtead of three; 
Great potentates indeed, like Auſtria and Ruſſia, even 
when at their loweſt ebb, can always at. leaſt defend 
te themſelves, 


1 
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and more äntelligent manner. Placed; as they are, 
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in addition to their own.—But to ſum up what reſpects 
the triumvirs in a ſingle word, let us aſ if they had juſt 


now decided to divide between them both the whole 
of Poland with the whole of Turkey, what is there 
in the' preſent ſtate of Europe which could prevent. 
them? And after having well digeſted this immenſe 
-” incorporation of territory and power, would they not 
in another encouraging moment of European folly, | 
be enabled to make a farther ſimilar arrangement, 
founded on the plunder of Germany — And this being 


once effected, is there any counter- combination * mo 


0 Europe, which could ſtay their farther progreſs ? —— 
If this be allowed to be true, then I affirm, that the 
triumvirs are confe Medly, more dangerous than France. 
Such are my motives for dreading the triumvirate, 


ors ſuch is one reaſon offered for negotiating with 
France, even upon the ſuppoſition of our ſucceſs, and 


before things can have gone too far; (for it is difficult to 
arreſt great bodies like France, in their fall, or like the 
| triumvirate in their riſe.)—If we are afraid of novelties, 
in truth, and not by way of pretext, nothing can be 
more ſuitable, than a policy which retains things in 
that ſituation, which we. have ſo long experienced and 
; underſtood, and can ſo. eaſily; manage. To look for 
plunder, is in itſelf unjuſt; ; to look for the indemnity 
pretended to be due to us, is an unprofitable ſpeculation, 
eſpecially to an empire of a magnitude like our o＋]õn; 
and not to ſeek for ſacuriiy againſt the real and efficient © 
enemies of. all Europe, at the preſent crifis, is madneſs. 


We are N in ne for 125 meaſures on theſe ſub⸗ 
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themſelves, and in favourable times can avgment their 
_ "dominion ; but Pruſſia, not being of a magnitude to ſur- 

vive negligencies, it may fall to the lot of the remainder 
of Europe, in caſe of her diſtreſs, to fight her battles 


1 


[ 
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Jes 6 and we may certainly be too late for em 
to-morrow, —It ought therefore immediately to be fig- 
nified by us, in ſome deciſive manner, that the triumvirs 
are to obtain no gains whatever, for their partnerſhip- 
account, out of France; Aa ſtipulation which would 
come from us with an ill grace, if we ſought any ſuch 
gains ourſelves. —Nor ſhould the triumvirs, if poſſible, 
be permitred, even by means of exchanges, to arrange 
their dominions in any forms more commodious to them- 
ſelves, than the preſent ; becauſe they can only deſire 
this to Arengthen themſelves, which ought to render the 
_ meaſure objectionable to us. Were their intentions 
pacific, ſuch exchanges would contribute to the general 
peace of Europe; but in their prefent temper, ig 1s 
ſurely ſome pledge, for example, for the good behaviour 
of Auſtria, to have the Low Countries kept as her 
. poſſeſſion, under the check of England, France, Hol- 
land, Pruſſia, and the German empire, who are all more 
or leſs contiguous to them; and above all, to have 
chem remain unfortified by any new barrier to be 
wreſted from France. And if the triumvirs are to be 
denied exchanges, then by a parity of principle, ex- 
changes muſt alfo be denied to us.—And if the triumvirs 
are thus denied both conqueſts and exchanges, and if 5 
France is appealed to while ſhe has energy left to 
ſupport us in theſe principles ; ; the cruſade 1 
. tance will ſoon terminate of itfelf, for want of motive. 15 
The preceding reaſonings, for clofing the war Witn 
France without delay, drawn from the ſtate of foreign 
affairs, ſeem convincing; and the conftitutional motives. 
. for the ſame object, might equally be made to appear 
fo; but, for the ſake of brevity, I ſhall truſt chiefly - 
to former diſcuſſions for conviction upon this occaſion, | 
. to the Crawn, 1 ſhall only obſerve at _ 
MS. = preſent, 
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8 that as lang as the crown remains. true to the 
nation, it muſt be employed in a conſtant conteſt with 
the royal triumvirs; ſince Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, | 
are proceeding- upon ſyſtems utterly deſtructive to hu- 
man happineſs and ſecurity. . On the other hand; if 
the crown comes into intelligence with theſe triumvirs, 
with a view, through their aid, to oppreſs our own. 
liberties, the crown muſt then be in. conſtant. conteſt 


/ with the nation; The former ſituation: would of the two, 


be by far the leaſt deplorable for the crown; for, while 
the difference hetween one degree of royal power and 
another, is ſmall as to real happineſs and enjoyment ; 
A reaſonable. are of power in the crown, is alſo that 
Which is beſt, ſuited to inſure its own durability and 
tranquillity ; : eſpecially, when all, the improper increaſe 
of it which the crown can obtain through this channel, 


7 muſt afterwards. reſt for its baſis, on the hazardous 


foundation of the ſincerity of the triumvirs.— With re- 
{ped t to thoſe among the ariſtocracy, Who have a properiy 
in fome of the abuſes Which are at preſent -reprobated, 
-and who are gratified with the, preſent war, from a hope 
ſhar it will ſtifle the voice of Wiege and 6 xpfoum.aclf 


TH ES 


e 


1 affluence. of the nation, mould commute; dae more 
objeQionable privileges for: ſolid returns, might they not 
afterwards fearleſsly defy all clamors reſpecting 4hoſe 
privileges, and. all viciflitudes. of public opinion? And 
with reſpect to thoſe of them, who have a Poſitive ſup- 
port. to offer to government, whether of influence or of 
talent, ſurely it never can be their intereſt ( for we ſpeak 
of intereſt only) to render government ,uncoatrolable 
fince, if it be true, that. no ſubject can expect to obtain 


| conſideration for the loan of bis ſupport, where an un- 


bridled Se a5 Fergie, en over all; 
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9 follows, 4s 2 conſeqquence, that Placenien and * 


Pofition ifts are correlative terms; and therefore that 


the extinction of the one, implies the extinction of the 
other. As to diſintereſted perſons, if they approve of 
things as they are; and ſtill more, if they think that 
the crown has acquired too much power (from the 
late great augmentation of our dominions, of tax⸗ 
gatherers, of luxury, and by means of internal manages 


ments, ) it is highly incumbent upon them to make a2 
ſtand ;* leſt, under the wing of the triumvirs, the crown 


ſhould hereafter abound too much in force, as well a5 


in influence. Oppoſition are ſaid to fuffer by often 


crying out the wolf ; but the wolves will be found coming 
in upon us in packs, if the preſent ſavage ſyſtem of the 
triumvirs gains ground; and as there is certainly a point 
ex ting,” when a conſtitution! may become endangered, 
it is beſt to uſe exertion, leſt this danger, which is now o 
apparent, ſhould paſs the reach of remedy. —To prevent 
any diffidence,' or indolerice in our conduct upon this im- 
portant occaſion, I'fhall only remark, that liberty is ſo ſlip- 


pery a poſſeſſion,” that it has ſeldom laſted long, except in 


five ſituations; namely, where it has been aided by waters, 
| by mountains, by inſignificance, by foreign jealouſies, or by 

education 3 that is; except where the country was ſuch as 
could be defended” without AHanding artnies, or could not 
fubſiſt unleſs under good government, or was not/worth 


attacking, or found a defender, or had particular culti- 


vation beſtowed * upon the minds of its inhabitants; i 


Now, whatever may be thought of the reſources of our 
own iſland, and of our own conſtitution, it was a ſaying 
of the late Frederic of Pruſſia, that a reſpectable ſtanding 
army, and twenty executioners, would foon make us a 
very docile people. — The monied intereft, however, ma 
| ata ng by a much flighter operation, than a change 
1 E „„ 


{ 
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of 3 ; for they may thoroughly depend, chat 17 

* In conſequence of war, the nation becomes over-charged | 

- with taxes, the ſimple honeſty. of Louis XVI. will 

| \1 not be copied; but a rough retrenchment will be made 

in the intereſt due to the public ereditor; as the clamors 

of the monied man will in future be thought of much 

leſs; moment by. Princes, than the convulſions. of the 

| people: and the. riſk of a revolution.—And if I am right 

in all theſe arguments, nothing remains but to ſuggeſt, 

that as the preſent war was partly made in conformity 

8 10 the public voice, each individual has only to ſtate 

1 in all the ſocieties which he frequents, that * the war 
has gone far enough,” in order to encourage Miniſters. 33 
uns ee, | J 


5 9 pak 3 N 5 is 
ao, of an internal nature, is to be found in the ſtate 
of our financial and trading ſyſtems: —Credit, like other 
_ things, has its particular diſeaſe; namely, a tendency. 
to a too. great extenſion; and this diſeaſe returns, 
whenever a new race of people ſucceed, who are not 
. de made wiſe by the experience of their preds- 
\ + ceflars;5 conſequently, the diſeaſe is to a certain degree, 

periodical. But the exceſs of private credit between 

man and man, has lately been joined by the exceſs be⸗ 
longing to another and new ſpecies of credit; namely. 
that which has been lately given to the paper of country. 
+ Banks, which has fo much vitiated our national circulating, 
7% — has accelerated the derangement of 
. both of theſe fabrics. of credit, and it has at the ſame 
time rendered difficult the remedies to be applied to our 
5 \ ſituation; eſpecially as a general war, with the ſcarcity © 
| : of neutral carriers, and the ſhattered ſtate of credit 
een a and bite) in various places upon the. 
22 Pl _ Continent | 
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Continent which are included j in our PR FOAM circles, 


has greatly injured trade. While this double bladder 


i 


of trading and banking credit, above deſcribed, remained 


full-blown, it kept us triumphantly / buoyant, and in- 


creaſed the produce of our taxes, and encouraged the 


enterpriſes of every deſcription of people; but ſince it 
has collapſed and become flaccid, we have had con- 


ſiderable ſtruggles to bear ourſelves up; and no com- 


plete change can ſuddenly occur at preſent, but by means 
of a peace; which, beſides reſtoring confidence, ſhall en- 
courage and facilitate the general production, the ex- 
changes, and the conſumption of commodities. "of. {rem | 


1 1 5h another: alen, which, an my opinion, 
2 relates to the high and the low, to the govern- 
ment and to the people, and which ſtrongly pleads for 


peace: I mean, the rapid rate at which we are ſpoiling 
cur.tempers.—We have ſeen many perſons among us, 


of all ranks, profoundly. ignorant of the ſtate of things 


in France, who: yet have learned to utter imprecations 


the. moſt horrid againſt a whole nation. One is apt to 
| ſuſpe& at times, that we are among the pupils of Ca- 
ligula and Nero, when we obſerye men and even women, 
| who: ſeem deſirous that the French nation ſhould have 
but one neck, that themſelves might ſerve as the ex- 
ecutioners, and find ſome who would fiddle while Paris 


Was burning. Such ſentiments would certainly diſgrace 


are made the pretended parent of them. —I muſt here 
add, that to deny corn to the armies and garriſons of 
France might ſeem juſtifiable, though at the expence 
of dangerous meaſures towards neutral powers; but 


to deny corn to the people of France, and (like Lord 


Auckland) lnervinghy to e either the creation or. 
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the reprobated country of F rance itſelf, whoſe miſdeeds : | 


up» 


ancient animoſity and infanity; and thus future minis 


the e % famine,” ee ee 2 whole nution 
ſeems a ſtrange relapſe into ſyſtems, from which the 
pbilanthrophy' of modern writers of all nations; and the 


_  ſoftehing prineiples of the age, had once ſeemed to- 
have delivered us; eſpecially; as the Operation of fa- 
mine upon the temper of a nation; is ſeldom regular and 
ſyſtematic, but commonly tumultuoùs and uncertain; 3 


being much more likely to produce, in the preſent "YL 
ſtance, the maſſfacre of men of ſubſfanee in each little 
community of France, than the converſion. or exclu-. 
fion of the preſent general governors of it.— But another 


evil to reſult from the ſpirit which has lately gone 
forth among us, is the inveteracy endeavoured to be 
eſtabliſhed againſt the French nation, which rending to 


generate ſimilar paſſions on their fide; a feeond fad 
may thence be opened for a return to all bur mutual 


ters and ages may long have to rue the effects of a con 
duct, which will have again alienated from each other 
two great nations; who, as living ſo near each other, 
are highly intereſted in mutual peace, the eſtabliſhment of 


i 3 


which" between them would a. ölen lead to the peace f 


of n 9 8 e 5 „„ On, | 
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Kent Co urge) ts the aſt poſſtine's Sore a bs 


| as the periods molt opportune for negotiation, are 


thoſe of victory. As to war, we may juſt as wifely 


. count upon the ſtability of the appearances of tlie ſky 
in our changeable climate, as upon the prognoſtications 


of war, Where the battle is not to the ſtrong; any more 
than the race is to the ſwift. A random ſhot may re- 
move temper and ability on one ſide, and the wheel of 


fortune may turn up ſome eminent ne ]] character on 


the other; and none can RY the * of France 
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; for tebftailes: Te under proper leaders. n 
us then remember the rule of the late King of Pruſſia 
In His own Wars, which was, never tö loſe ſight of 


original Principles, and of the moderation dictated b hr 


_ good ſenſe, Whatever proſpetity may occur at 
ticular moments. This rule is the more impottant, 
at the preſent inſtant; firſt, becauſe France will pro- 


bably be much lefs'traQable, if fie mall have ſeen üs 


0 owt worſt, and find it ineffe cual; and ſecondly, 
becaufè an alliance of a nature fo hererogeneous, as 
that which acts "againſt a at ! is feldotn 
eule. Ea os 
1 thallf here end my ſtaternent * he point ve r, 
ip riegotiating with France, which it will be ſeen might 
edſily be both extended and enforced, Which have been 
* truſt) accompanied with ſufficient temper and candour, 
and of which the laſt alone admits any doubt us to the 
ſuccefsfuf ie of the war. =I ſhall be indulged in a few 
Words by way of cone laſion, and chiefly BE hy "negativh, 
and UP RYE 8 0 OR rag apy c 
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kt & 501 then kk I excuſes, to 1 termi- 
A 10 ſhocking ah evil as war; or ſhew, by our 


| being inſefiſible of the value of peace, our ignorance of 


the means of imptoving the bleſſing. —If the, preſent 
French Govetnm ent is by its Very” nature fugitive, let 
it paſs S away of itſelf, and let us not reſiſt the drunkard 


Re 


n in his fury 2— lf the Prenen have combination enough 


to * conduct, a War, they haue ſufficient combination to 
cohclude” a Peace, and | it is then in vain to ſay, that 
there is no one to treat with, —Shall we complain that 


5 ey 18 Fair ſs, and at the fame time make treaties 


of commerce or of alliance with Ruſſia and Pruffia ja, 
| | | who 
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. who. have. ſhewn: FEY utter want of 88 of 
1 1 engagements towards Poland? Were not the 
5 Kings of France, w whom we wiſh. to reinſtate, equally i 
inclined to want of ſincerity, with their democratic - 
ſucceſſors ; and was it not under their government, that 
we firſt, learned the reproach. on-Gallic faith and are 
| | not the preſent leaders in France educated j in the ſame | 
V ſchool ? — 18 it not the intereſt of all France to terminate 
1 5 1 conſuming war, and eſpecially. ſo, that. of the civil 
5 i leaders of France to profit by a peace; and is not their 
3 . intereſt i in theſe reſpects, as much likely to make the oath 
ol France facred, as if Styx were bound nine times 
« round her! pre And if this is not deemed enough, W 
us call in all Europe to the guarantee, and uſe. the 
double tie of her own. intereſt, and that of Europes) to 
| make a wall of braſs to encompaſs her. „ 


+ e 


Do not let us, under the anne of dae th : 
ſelves. pm their - own. manner, . e eren of wing 
| = 8 whatever experiments they. may. think proper d If their 
= proceedings ſhall become laudable, the public of the 
| "Britiſh empire can have no reaſon to be uneaſy; and 
if. otherwiſe, and if they exhibit, as of late, a neſt; of 
hiſſi ing ſnakes and furies, rather than of men combining 5 
for the public good; will it not ſerve like another 
Meduſa's 5 ſhield, to petriſy our hearts againſt them ; 
| and make us duly. eſteem better goyernments, from 
the. contemplation of the effects of. bad ones ?—And 7 
| ſhall an affected ſenſe of religion. ſeduce us, when the 
Deity by his own means, can protect his own cauſe ; 
5 and when among all the violences of the French, we 
are at leatt ſure, that proteflantiſm will find. | harbour, 
if not new. converts among them —1f it is compaſſion, 8 
| that moves our | modern dukes. of Alva,. then let us 
| N remember 


. 
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| remember the remark (which is as true, as it is ad- _ 
mirable,) that he, reign of anarchy is always ſhort, and f | 
the. reign of deſpatiſm. 4s commonly long; and not en- 


deavour to eure a ſhort diſeaſe by a deſtructive remedy. 
Let us rather take pains to reconcile, and point out 
order to the French; than perſiſt in dividing. and de- 
- bauching them, in order to blame and Profit by the 


| diſorders, . crimes and follies of our awn. e in- 


e PO 


ls not the ooh pe of FO SR in 1 
governments, as eaſily capable of being perverted to 
bad pupoſes, as the popular principle of fraternity ;. and 


therefore equally, and for - ſimilar reaſons, to be repro- 
bated ? If the triumvirs interfere in the, government of 


France, can it be for any other motive but to bend it to 
their own purpoſes; which muſt make the. Syſtem. pro- 
duced at once wnnatural fer France, and dangerous to 


us? Why ſhould. we place the keys of Europe in the 
hands of the triumvirs, when we ſee the evil which 
bas ariſen from placing the keys of St. Peter in the hands 
of his pretended deſcendants; for * * who will keep the 
« keepers?” —What were the crimes of Poland and of 


France, Which excited the notice of the triumvirs, : 
except. that they ſeemed to be weak, and dared to be 
free; in ſhort, that they. offered. plunder. on one. fide, 
and gave examples which might excite alarm on the 
other? Are not we alſo free ; and ſhall we "volun- 


tarily make ourſelves alſo weak, with theſe inſtances be- 


fore us?—Do we not ſee that the triumyirs are already | 


| wholly out of our reach; but that their ſwelling con- 


- queſts will ſoon place us within theirs ? And that in 
this caſe, firſt the liberties of the nation will go, then 
of the ariſtocracy, and laſtly of the King (whoever he 
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we be) Who ſhall have betrayed them? uh in the 


mean 
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© > bath time, We Wilh t6 know the power of theſe Shine | 
Sp vis, In à ſingle word, let us aſk on whoſe conſent they | 
depend, and who can control them ; that is, for example, 
ſince their account is ill. bept open with Poland, Who is 
to ſettle that account; ank will it ever be brought to 4 
cloſe, otherwiſe than by the annihilation of Poland? 
And has England any real influence to expect in Europe, 
after ſhe ſhall in effect have bound Poland and France 
to the car of the triumvirs: and, amidſt all the duft and 
aſhes that will afterwards' be raiſed, will ſhe be any thing 
better, even in her moſt 8 2 than 855 IP | 
upon the chariot wheel? 5 8 
| Is I have not in general, ppb in PO late ar 
| | cuſſſons, that the war with France will be otherwiſe 
| 7 than victorious, I muſt not be accufed of founding 8 
= - -: ſelf upon falſe notions of the French ſuperiority.” 
1 the purpoſe of argument, 1 have in general, taken & A, 7 
thing for granted, that the friends of the war can wiſh'; 
and have only looked one fed beyond this ſuppoſed tönrent 
of ſuceels, and aſked, what is thenceforwards to fopply the 
chaſm of France iti the politics of Europe at large; andi ſtill 
more, what is to counterbalance its incorporation into the 
ſchemes of the triumvirate! * It is then that we ſhall find, 
that eg "terum nec fine te, that neither with. her nor without 
Dey, is 4 doctrine, which ought earlier” to have been 
conſidered ; that there are many partial evils, which are | 
neceſſary to produce a more general good; and that the 
permanent oppoſition of France to the triumvirs, is in 
no ſhape- mors certain, than under that of a Republic, — 
And what is there alarming in a dome ie view, in having 
a Republic in France, if it is of a nature to alienate 
our own people from it, and to make all their pro- 
ceedings ſcem inapplicable to our monarchical ſyſtem ? * 
And taking it in a Zenn view, if "the N diſlike 
Kings, 
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Kings, will not that antipathy deprive them of the Op 


ſource of family alliances j\ and if at the ſame time 
they reject royal ariſtocratical alliances in every other 
ſhape, or if their 6 conduct and their views render other 


ſtates difinclined to ally with them, and dif ſpoſed without . 


compact or burt hen to co-operate with us; is this an evil, 
which we, who affect to think the French dangerous as 
| fivals, ought t to ek to remedy ? Be 5 35 


; "x flateſman, like the god of 5 Sticks, ſhould 5 
formed of intellect without paſſia an. May he then, who 


now guides our. helm, render himſelf ſuperior, not o 


much to his own. Paſſions, as to thoſe of others: and, 

in ſhaping. his conduct, upon this greateſt of all queſ- 
tions Which Providence perhaps ever intruſted to the 
deciſion. of man, let him remember what a falſe ſtep 
may coſt to the World and to himſelf! ! However 
adroitly he may think to ſteer the veſſel, which like 
another ark, ſuſtains the whole of human kind; let 


him at leaſt remember, that the ableſt of men may die its 


even if he ſhould not be firſt d; ;ſplaced ; and that u he 
leaves his complicated work unfiniſhed, others may take 


it up, and conclude it in other modes, and upon other 


| Principles, than his own; and may thus bring upon us 
an eternity of evils, which. every. individual whatever, 
who. is hereaſter to be born, will a place to bis 
zecount, as the origingl auther. | | 
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H E importance of a barrier againſt the 1 5 

1 of a coalition of ambitious European Powers, has 
been formerly inſiſted upon.—I ſhall only. add, that 
while France preſerves her preſent ft ze, the will cally | 
prevent wars, or impoſe peace among ſuch powers; and 


the will then alſo more eaſily incline to doi it; not only be- 


cauſe it will then be leſs of an effort to her, but becauſe 
it will be oftener for her intereſt ; for whatever are the 
intereſts of any one part of her dominions, ſhe will then 
in turn cauſe to be ſupported by all the other parts of 
them.—Whereas divide France, and then, "inſtead of 

the whole of it being diſpoſed to watch the balance of 
| Europe, partial feelings will ariſe, and only a fragment | 
of it will perhaps adopt what might otherwiſe have 
been adopted by the whole ; nay, the fragments may be 
contending with each other, or become a prey to other 
potentates, or involve us in their quarrels, or attend to 
: their own affairs, inſtead of e in e * 
8 8 tranquillity. of Europe. „ 


12 * 


55 ; | 
Paine is nn for the advantage of h nations whith 


are great proprietors, and perhaps not under juſt titles ; 3 | 


and while pacific principles render harmleſs the greateſt 
empires (as is inſtanced in the caſe of China), ſo peace 
at preſent is peculiarly ſuited to the intereſt- of Great- 


Britain and Pruſſia; for if we deſign to pay «ur debts 
on our ſide, and if Pruſſia withes to benefit by the cir- 


cumſtance of its having none to pay on 17/6 fide ; 3 It is of 

great moment to ſtop a war, which will certainly 
; liberate both F rande and NOS from the oppreſſive 
| burthen 


| 


1 * 


| burthen: of their, debts, and render Ne as it were, 
: money F ee 
But even ſhould 8 in a war with France be cer- 
tain, ſucceſs itſelf may be dangerous. An overflow of 
proſperity even in Private life, is often more than can 
de borne ;—but it is ſtill more true of ſtates, becauſe in 
ſtates, there is a ſeparatian of  interefls kept up between 
the governors and governed. Independent of the in- 
ſolence, wanton projects, and conſequent envy, attending 
an overgrown” (and in our caſe an artificial) power, it is 
to be obſerved, that the whole of the imperial or general 
government of the Britiſh empire depends upon the 
Britiſh Parliament, which is notoriouſly liable to cor- 
ruption. The more therefore our foreign dominions 
ſhall increaſe, the more will they furniſh wealth and 
patronage to increaſe ſuch corruption; eſpecially as 
the foreign dominions alluded. to, furniſh (as has been 
admirably obſerved) no means of ab/orption for this freſh 
acquired influence in any local ſtruggle with the governed, 
but leave it undiminiſhed to be transferred to act on the 
fide of the Crown at home. The moſt preciſe courtiers 
and favourers of ariſtocracy muſt allow, that from the 
nature of human. affairs, decline follows all power 
left without a counterpoiſe (for, upon the caſe aſſumed, 
we ſhould find no counterpoiſe at ſea), and every lover 
of his country muſt acknowledge, that there is ſuch a 
thing poſſible, firſt as uncontrolled power, and then as 
_ deſpotiſm ; and that nothing can be more likely to in- 


troduce theſe, than ſucceſsfully to run down popular 


principles on the one hand, and boundleſsly to increaſe 
the corrupting powers of the Crown on the other. It is 


wiſeſt therefore that we ſhould remain as we are; as to 


_ foreign dominions, if we do not even reduce our preſent 
e of them. 8 85 LET FER 
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>Y - mined that nothing is new * under the ſun, the de- 


moeratie government of France is ſaid to have invented 


a new ſyſtem of foreign politics, under the names of 

preſelytiſm" and fraternization.' My preſent letter, how. 
ever, purſuant to a former promiſe, will ſhew, that an 
internal interference with foreign ſtates, and the an- 
nexation of dominion to dominion for purpoſes of ag- 


grandizement, are among the moſt inveterate and pre- | 
dominant principles of long eſtabliſhed governments. 
Theſe principles therefore only appear novel and odious 
in France, becauſe novel and deſpiſed perſons have there 
apeniy adopted them; and by thus placing them in a new _ 
light and poſition, have ſerved as it were, to un- 
familiarize them to our minds.—If we prove, therefore, | 


that the very ſame allies who pretend to correct the 


8 French, on account of their late proceedings 1 in foreign x. 


politics, are in every ſhape equally guilty with them- 


ſelves ; ; it will follow, that when France meretriciouſly = 


opens her arms to embrace foreign nations, none f 
her accuſers ate intitled by their own innocence, 5 


caſt the firſt ſtone at the offending adultreſs.— As It | 


ſometimes happens, that the interference of the old 


governments with foreign ſtates has been conducted 


by more than one potentate at a time, the co-operation 
of theſe potentates will enable us to furniſh proofs of 


a complete ſyſtem of confraternity in all its parts; and 


a thus to.exhibit ſtill more extenſive means for producing 5 


on 27955 oY than thoſe employed by France. 
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0 may be thought improper by 8 to cite here : 


the family compact of the Bourbons, formed in 176g: 
notwithſtanding its ſtipulations were of ſuch a nature; 


that merely for one party to demand aid in any war; 
without any aſſigned motive, formed of itſelf an obli- 


gation upon the other to afford it; and in like manner 
in the conditions of the ſucceeding peace, as well as 


in the operations of the war itſelf, both the parties were 


to be conſidered, and were to act, as if they formed but | 


© one and the ſame poꝛuer: the advantages received by 
one of them at the peace, being held to preclude all 
conſideration reſpecting the Is of the other.—But if 
the family compact be ſaid, to have been only defenſive 


| by its intentions, and to have ſometimes fallen ſhort 


even of being defenſive in practice, it will at leaſt ſerve 
as à proof, that many things which are formidable in 
their outſet, often diſſipate themſelves with time; and 
| therefore that the decree of fraternization of the Con- 


vention (even if it were not repealed) might from its 


nature become ſtill more of a brutum fulmen, and leſs 


effective even than the family compact. If ſchemes of 
this deſcription, however, moulder away when they are 


attended with difficulties; yet the caſe very widely dif- 
fers, when ſucceſs is eaſy, and ſtill more when one ſuc- 
ceſs promotes another; which is the preciſe aſe in the 
preſent conſpiracy of Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, againſt 
the rights of men and of Princes. It is alſo farther to be 


noticed, that if the Bourbon family, enlarged as it riow 


is, by blood and by marriage, were agaiti to be com- 
| bined under one general compact, it would include 


France, Spain; Portugal, Sardinia, Naples, and Parma, 


as well as the German, Hungarian, Turkiſh, Belgic, and 


Italian dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria; and the 


* 
LOS 


members of this vaſt concatenation oe powers, ſtung | 


„„ wich | 
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with the ſenſe of paſt misfortunes; and tempted by the 
proſpe& of immediate acquiſitions, might then exhibit 
a league far more potent, more active, and more in- 
diſſoluble, than any family or other league which has 
yet occurred in hiſtory. And if this maſs of co-ope- 
rating potentates ſhould then enter into a ſtill farther 


concert with Ruſſia and with Pruſſia, the fall of Den- 


mark and of Sweden, with all the petty fragments of 
Europe, would be inſtantaneous ;' and nothing would 
be left of all the whole of Europe to act againſt that 
whole, but Great-Britain.—How long in ſuch caſe, - 
the Britiſh Empire, and ſtill more the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution, would be ſpared ; and if ſpared, by what de- 
5 huges of blood, and by what expenditure of treaſure, 
it muſt be effected, 1 Toure to 1 e man to 
determine. . {i | 
But if the Family 2 8 ſhould be 1 Non iſ: 5 
cuſſion here, the late royal compact ſtyled the concert f 
princes. muſt be admitted to be ſtriẽtly within our limits; 
for it originated with the proceedings of France, and has 
ſince been referred by its authors to thoſe proceedings 
as one of its chief objects; and indeed a concerted opera- 
tion of ſovereigns which in any ſhape reſpects domeſtic 
tranſactions, muſt neceſſarily imply that ſome of thoſe 
ſcvereigus are bound to intermeddle in given caſes, in 
15 the interior of o/her countries. If we are to believe the 
: Emperor of Germany and the brothers of Louis XVI. 
this concert was not only open to the acceſſion of dif- 
ferent princes, but was actually acceded to by a number | 
of them. — But if this be true, in what does it eſſentially 
differ from the plan of fraternization or interference ex- 
hibited by the French, except in having been prior to it, 
and cauſing the French ſyſtem to be adopted for the 
| ale of Ce hore it. —But let us now proceed 
. Jo from 


CL. % J. 


from 3 treaties, to thoſe overt-as which are them 


ſelves as powerful evidence of the ſecret deſigns of 
| Princes, as acknowledged treaties of co-operation. 


The caſe of Poland has, ſome time ſince, furniſhed a 


notable and undeniable inſtance of confraternity in all 


' its varieties and complications. After Ruſſia had long | 


endeavoured to fraternize with the Poliſh diffidents, (in 


oppoſition to the very party which ſhe has ſince ſup- 
ported, ) Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Pruſſia, in 1772, coaleſced 
in brotherly-love with one another, in order to cut off 
three vaſt portions of Poland; and then upon the ſyſtem 


of proſelytiſm and fraternization, annexed theſe portions, 


with equally brotherly-love, to their own dominions; 


leaving the reſt of Poland, inſtantly after they had all 
guaranteed its independence, to be governed by the 


miniſter of one of the plunderers (according to the gay 
| confeſſion of another of theſe plunderers,) as a Roman 


province uſed to be governed by its pro- conſul. 

By another act of confraternity between the Republic 
Berne and the Monarchs of France and Sardinia, the 
Republic of Geneva was new modelled. 

A like act of confraternity between the Monarch ot 
F rance and the Republic of Geneva, enabled the former 
to buy and the latter to ſell Corfica; which the F rench 
Conſtituent Aſſembly afterwards honourably made an 
 Integrant part of France, inſtead of e it as its 

appendage. 


A ſyſtem of 1 between certain powers i in 


1 (firſt inſtigated by the monarchy of France) con- 
tributed to divide thirteen governments in North America 


from England, and to erect a new Swiſs. democratic 8 


confederacy in the Weſtern world. 15 
A jumble of heterogenous . between me 


8 limited POE: of England and the Dutch e 5 


No | on 
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on A one ſide, and the arbitrary Monarch of France and 


the Dutch popular party on the other fide, has twice 
nearly torn Holland into pieces; till Pruſſta at laſt 
5 mites: in the proceedings, and gave a forced and tem - 


porary unity in favour of the Stadthoſder ; and theredy 


_ furniſhed a precedent, as far as precedent can Juſtify it, | 
fort the irruption of a ee e of French n 
: ena „„ „ 
| Sweden has been a prey to Raspe in e kale 5 
for firſt the Monarchy of France fraternized with its late | 
King, to enable 50 5 to effect a Revolution in favour of 


arbitrary power; and then Ruffia leagued with the 


wenig an oppoſition of the popular party to the Regent. 


The late King alſo ſold his brotherly friendſhip both to 
France and againſt France, to Turkey and againſt | 
Turkey, and firſt oppoſed and then co-operated with _ 


Ruſſia ; till at laft, death arreſted him in his project of 


heading the grand brotherhood of Princes againſt France, 
Bis great benefaQor and paymaſter. 
I will not enlarge refpecting Denmark, where Ruſlan : 
= fraternity has long over-raled the court and the nation; 

nor on the fraternal revolt excited by Pruſſia in the 


Auftrian Low Countries nor on our own deſign of ex- 


eiting a ſimilar revolt in Spaniſh America, had the late 
rupture with Spain ended in a confirmed war. — But 
ceaſting our eyes to infidel nations (and without noticing | 
any meaſures with the Barbary powers,) let us recall to 
mind. the zeal of Ruſſia and Auſtria to make brothers 
and profelytes' of the Turks, by open force; together | 
with the intrigues of the Ruſſians at the Porte, in Egypt, ” 
in Perſia, upon the borders of Perſia, and among various 8 
Tartar nations and Tribes. Still more in point are our 
5 own e in India, * Where fraternal ſentiments, 
; © 5 N e . 


Swediſh Nobles againſt this King, juſt as ſhe is now fo- 5 - 


— — 


op $ 
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propagated by ako ſword. or by bribery; bie few ina 


few years to give us twenty millions of new relations at 
che diſtance of ten thouſand miles from home. But the 
triumvirate which we lately formed in India with the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam, againſt Tippoo Saib, is po- 
<uliarly inſtructive; for no impartial judge of Indian 
politics can fail to ſee, that Tippoo was to the countty 
powers of India, what France is to Europe, When menaced 
5 45 the triumvirate of Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Pruſſia. Ex- 
tinguiſh Tippoo or:extinguiſh France, and in either: cafe, 

à turbulent power indeed may fall; but with it will fall 
the bulwark, which not only virtually defends its 'weak 
and neutral neighbours, but even the weaker triumvirs 
themſelves, from the prepollent members of the re- 
ſpeRive triumvirates; and whatever it is that we may 
be ſuppoſed likely to gain by this operation in India, 

Net the apparent certainiy of that gain ought at leaſt to 
- alarm us for the ſimilar conſequences liable to happen at 
preſent in Europe, where the 1 po will 1 in th ; 

e to our intereſts.. f 

This catalogue of exploits TEA 23 Sh phine. 
5 foreign powers under old eſtabliſhed govern- 
ments, in which the parties have ſometimes acted con- 
junctively and ſometimes ſeparately, commonly for their 
own intereſt, but occaſionally from pure impartial love 
ſor the propagation of arbitrary power; may ſerve to 
counterbalance the conduct of France, whether ſuppoſed 


tds be directed to ſelfiſh ambition, or to internal interfe- | 


rence upon the theoretical principles. It therefore clearly 
ſhews, that the preſent objections towards France, are 
to perſons, rather than to things; and to the profanation 
of the ſyſtem by impure hands, rather than to the ſyſtem 
itſelf; o as to excuſe an alluſion to our vulgar ſaying, 
| 0 pat: of 1 its appoliteneſs, namely, that it is ſafer for 
Ny one 


one party to teal A horſe, I 105 r another" to look over 
e e 555 1 1 1 ; 
But let it not be Ne" penktiſo our ny 
5 Ae thus ſatisfactory, that we have here terminated 
our recital of the contradictions of the powers, com- 
bined againſt France under pretence of oppoſing her iow 
ſyſtem of proſelytiſm and fraternization; for the two | 
moſt flagrant inſtances yet remain for obſervation. 


The firſt of theſe is to be found in the i of « con- . 


dem tion againſt France itſelf, where the very correctors 
of the French ſyſtem evidently combat their own rules; 
becauſe it is too clear, that beneficence has no ſhare in 
their meaſures againſt France. Love of plunder; jealouſy. | 
of the people, and the eſprit du corps among Princes; 
theſe are its ruling motives ; ; for even the Britiſh 
Miniſter, Lord Auckland, in a late public procedure 
affirms, that the F rench revolution was deteſtable 
ab ouo, and in its earheft infancy; (though there was a 
time, when all Europe might have reſpected it without 
impeachment, becauſe it was of a negative nature, and 
merely ſubverſive of arbitrary power). Indeed the only fair 
object in France, perſonally intereſting to its invaders, 
was the King and his immediate family; and even this 
motiye was but ſubordinate. To ſuppreſs liberty, and 
to puniſh preſumptuous upſtarts; to form by means of 


: France, a general fund for plunder ; and to incapacitate 
from future reſiſtance any reſidue which might be left 


to France, or at leaſt to reſtore its league with Auſtria; 
' theſe were the motives of | Auſtria, the leading con- 
flederate.— The flights manifeſted on all ſides to 8 
brothers of the King of France, and the contempt ſhewn '. 


for men af the beſt blood and character among the ; 

French ariſtocracy (who are now ſcarcely allowed the 

e permiſſion of a in {heir own AY may 
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5 te to convince thoſe perfons whioſe fenſibility 


is referved only for conſiderations of pride. But to thoſe 
ho look alſo to what reſpects good faith, I may cite 
Firſt, the early diſavowal by the Emperor of all ſchemes 


of conqueſt, which was followed three weeks afterwards 


by his hint to the German Empire to diſſolve the treaty 


">. 


'of We: efiphatia, and confequently the ceſſions flowing from 


it; and next, the Prince of Saxe. Cobourg s late felf- 
dienying declaration, equally retracted within the three 


following days. When the Duke of Brunſwick pro- 


miſed not to intermeddle in the internal affairs of France, 5 
this military Meſſiah announced in the ſame breath, | 
| that he ' nevertheleſs came to place all their concerns at 
the abſolute diſcretion of their King : ' that is, he would 
not himſelf manacle the hands, nor fetter the feet of the 
| culprit againſt whom he marched, but would only throw | 
his whole perſon into durance, that every member of it 
might there be bound 35 others at pleaſure. —The falſe 
behaviour of the late Emperor, and the ſupple conduet | 
of the preſent,” to the Brabanters, who had juſtly | been 
| irritated by the Emperor Joſeph, too plainly confirm, 
tat the promiſes of Princes to ſubjefts are ſeldom facred, 
except when they want the power to evade them. And the 
fame concluſion may be drawn with reſpect to their en- 


gagements with foreign powers, from the recent conduẽt 


of the triumvirate of Ruſſia, Pruffia, and Auſtria, in the 
fecond partition of Peland—which is the laft inſtance t to 

-_— TR we ſhall refer for our preſent purpoſe. - | 
When the fovereigns of Auſtria and Pruſſia ia met at 

Piloitz to vow the ſacrifice of their mutual reſentments, DR: 

every wiſe man perceived, that the defign was not to 

abandon their ambitious views, but merely to vary 

their object; and that ſome conſiderable change would 

i wol be e in Europe. The Junction of Ruſſia 

= Ty N4 rs Ow 
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| Gs FRG, 1 whatever Was ; the nature af them, 
ſtill more feaſible than ever. On the ſide of France 
indeed the attempt has been attended; with. conſiderable _ 


TT ſtruggle; — but Poland had nothing to oppoſe to theſe 


.triumvirs, beſides the feeble tie of their own. engage · 
ments towards her. The crime of having wiſhed to 
ſecure her independence by a free conſtitution, though 
.encouraged and ſanctioned by Pruſſia, was puniſhable 
even in the eyes of Pruſſia, as ſoon as Pruſſia was in⸗ 5 
tereſted in rendering her a weak enemy, rather than an 
efficient ally; * and the contagious example of freedom 
- Which ſhe was exhibiting, was therefore to be exter- 
minated by a new partition. In the courſe of this 
ſecond partition of Poland, Ruſſia has taken for her ſhare 
nearly three millions and an half of people, included in a 
line from Dryſſa (between Dunaburg and Polock on 
the Duna) in the North, to Kaminiec in the South 
{oppoſite to Chockzim upon the Dnieſter 3) forming 


the whole of the ' Eaſtern fide of Poland. Pruſſia, rn 


her proportion, has had aſſigned to her a waving line 
to the Yeſtward, which, paſſing cloſe on the Welt of 
Warſaw, joins, Sileſia to her dominions on the Baltic; 5 
. comprehending Great Poland, and nearly one million and 
an half of people. This, with the former depredation 
of the triumvirate, conſtitutes nearly two thirds of Po- 
land; as it ſtood. in 177; leaving the ſhare of Auſtria 
upon the preſent occaſion „ill to be accounted for out of 
the other third. In the mean time, the reſiduary ex- 
iſtence of Poland, as. Poland, still remains problematical ; 
eſpecially as the enemy continues to overſpread the. un- 
divided remnant.—As to pretexts for acts ſo. agzuli : 
fable in themſelves, ſo. unprecedented in hiſtory, ſo. 
contrary to treaty, and perpetrated in the midſt of the, 
moſt: prepare Peace, there « can 5888 none. In the mani- 
„N +” wy feſtos 
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feſtos of Ruſſia and Pruſſia which are TW Wa the * - 


the parties ſpeak for themſelves, much as the wolf in the 
fable talks to the lamb. Inſult, miſrepreſentation, and 
- injuſtice, run through the whole; and the only: difference 
is, that of the two, the Pruſſian manifeſto which ought 


to b have. obſerved the moſt delicacies, has obſerved the 


The 3 of. Poland is 9 8 more flagrant, as the 


triumvirs have there acted the parts of * falſe brothers 

both to its unhappy monarch, and to the Elector of 
Saxony; each of whom they have in ſucceſſion robbed 
of a throne. The Elector of Bavaria and the Duke 


of Deux-Ponts would have had ſimilar complaints to 


prefer againſt the late Emperor Joſeph, had not 
Pruſſia and Hanover interfered, and ſet on foot the 
German league againſt Auſtria, ſince virtually an- 
mulled. If we ſhould ourſelves now be found coun- 


tenancing any projects reſpecting Bavaria, hoſtile to 


its preſent or future ſovereign, or to the balance of 


Europe, it will then appear that our pretexts urged 


reſpeQing the preſent war with France are falſe; 
and that we are ourſelves engaged in a war of am- 


| bition; to which the ſecurity of Europe, and the Tights 


not only of nations, but of /overeigns are to be ſacri- 


ficed. But let us rather hope, that our miniſters 


are engaged in a miſtaken, than in a profligate pur- 
ſuit; and that they are ſtill widely remote from 


being implicated in me crimes and por or the 1 
5 triumvirs. | 


Fo e Dhe Various g td" to in 
. this letter (of which the recital, however neceſſary, may 
| perhaps appear barren to the reader) at leaſt ſufficiently | 
prove that the French ſyſtem with regard to foreign 
5 nations is not rara avis in terris, but i is only an old 
„„ 5 ſyſtem 
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marks of a more intereſting nature remain to be r 5 
reſpecting thoſe tranſactions, which will a ze be 
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ſuggeſted dy the foreign proceedings of the chief of, 


| thoſe. old eſtabliſhed governments, which are now con- 
federated againſt Fr; rance; and this. 4 ſhall, do. under 
: ſeveral 4iſtin& Hope. „ 
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. 1. 19 95 obſerve generally, e on 3 ſubject of 15 . 
terference of one Hate in the internal concerns of another, f 
that one ſtate can never feel for another, as it does for 
ſelf; and therefore, having its own intereſt for its 
principal guide, it will frequently ſeek to injure its 
neighbours, . under pretence of ſerving them. Beſides, N 

foreigners rarely underſtand either the ſentiments or the 
intereſts of other countries. Arbitrary princes, likewiſe, | 
neyer make the ſubjects of their own dominions ſo 
| happy, as to encourage their being intruſted with the 


management of other nations. Laſtly, ſince moſt 


governments are arbitrary, we may judge a priori, . 
that . uſual leaning of theſe governments, in critical 
0 1 times, | 
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times, will be to render arbitrary prineiples more and 
more prevailing. But as theſe may be thought nega- 
tie conſiderations with reſpect to the ſubject before us, 
I ſhall urge affirmatively” that every ſtate has a right to 
z poſſeſs a conſtitution, which is either expreſsly or tacitly 
approved by a majority of ſuch perſons within itſelf, 
as are capable of giving a Juſt and diſintereſted judgment 
in public affairs, or at leaſt, of ſelecting perſons proper 8 
1 perform this office for them: though Þ confeſs, at 
the ſame time, that prudence often, and indeed com- 
monly, renders it neceſſary to wave the active exerciſe 
of this right. —If governments, however, are held to de- 
5 pend upon any other baſis, than one which is internal, 
what muſt be the conduct of a people remote from all 
e neighbours ; ; or of a people placed among various neigh- 0 
bours with conflicting opinions? And if the baſis of 
i5y government be thus proved to be internal, it muſt either 
reſt upon blind chance, or upon arbitrary will, \ for its 
7 origin, ſupport, and improvement; or elſe we muſt al- 
low, as before, that it ultimately reſides in a majority of 
perſons of ſome deſcription or other within a ſtate, who 
*.> PEE (1 repeat) will generally. do moſt good, when they 
"conduct themſelves with moſt reſerve. —This theory, or 
"rationale, upon the ſubje of the interpoſition of one 
ſtate in the domeſtic concerns of another, may be held 
liable to the following objections, „ as . 
$0 the combination againſt France. © 
Firſt, it may be ſaid, that the being. at war with 
another ſtate, furniſhes a legitimate motive for inter- 
fering in its domeſtic government. But admitting this... 
aſſertion to be true, where the cauſe of the war is juſt 
and important, and where ſuch interference is indif- 
| penſable to the general ſafety of the party at war; yet 
1 will ſtill be e neceſſary to e in the e inſtance, 
e 8 that 5 : 
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that the conſtitution, . which is to be W in Res 
is more dangerous in a foreign. view, than the con- 


ſtitution which is propoſed to be upheld ; and that the 


change projected, will not only be practicable, but will 
be permanent, and anſwering to the coſt.— This ſubject | 
I ſhall ſoon reſume, only remarking here, with reſpe& 


to the confederates, that it would be more than reaſon- 


ing in a vicious circle, if a war begun by them upon 
Aa. principle of wanton interference, and which may 
be terminated at pleaſure. upon fair conditions, ſhould 


be held to be hat ſort of war, which. of. ſelf. War- 


nants an imeſerence_ in the en . of the 


bega. n _ 


But 0 NY it may he Gd 3 hin: war; 3 

5 ee e deſerve puniſbment for it.— To this #:; ply, 
that this is a mere queſtion of chronology. In the oy 
commencement of the revolution, the datefation of the - 

old wars cauſed by the monarchy, greatly contributed | 
to the revolution ; ; and the new government reſented 
no inſults whatever (among the many they received) 
from foreign powers, but uſed a temporiſing conduct, 
till the winter of 2791-2 ; when they firſt teſtified their 
diſſatisfaction at the alliance with Auſtria. It was 
chiefly the fear of loſing. this alliance, in conſequence 
of the pacific ſentiments prevailing in France, joined - 
to tlie relationſhip of the Queen, which led Auſtria to 
" endeavour to change back the French government from 
* a national to a perſonal form. IT mult farther add, that 


had not the refractory party in France (and the caſe was 


the ſame in Poland) been countenanced by foreign 


governments, every one concerned would ſoon probably 
have ſubmitted to the revolution. It is alſo likely. 
had the French revolution been allowed to proceed 
more . that the e party in France never 
| | would 8 


CE 
would: have acquired their prefent ſway, nof have giver 


toom for foreign powers to encourage their exceſſes in 
order to render them odious and ridiculous.— And if 


this be fo, then T Tay that foreigners are the great cauſe 


of what has happened wrong in France ; and that tilf 
the French ſpirits were mounted by the proceedings of 
almoſt all foreign governments againſt them, they never 
took any meaſures againſt foreigners. —This then is the 
falient angle of the French proceedings in foreign af= 


fairs, and this the point of view which throws every 5 


ting into perſpective; fo as to ſhew that the French 
in this 1 have been more e es ay 
Gs | 

But benevolence, it i may next be 19 requires his 


war to be purſued, in order to remove, by means of 


« cautery and exciſion, thoſe new principles, upon the 
; ſubject of which all Europe i is at iſſue,” Why then 


will the framers of this objection forget here thoſe golden , 


words, that the reign of anarchy is commanly ſhort, and 


27 that of de -ſpotiſm commonly long ? Experience i in all un⸗ 


fortunate concerns is a 3 remedy; for, as Sterne b 


ſays, an ounce of a man s own ſenſe, is worth a ton of 
that of other people; and this is eminently true of the 
French, 'who are a peculiar nation, little underſtand- 
ing, and little underſtood by others, and Who can 
alone ſucceed in convincing themſelves. At prefent, 


the F rench may ſay (and their poſterity after them), | 


that their evils do not flow from liberty, but from 


_ thoſe perſons within and without France, who are 
the enemies or falſe friends of liberty : conſequently, _ 


even "ſhould a new government be forced upon the 
French at the preſent inſtant, there will ſtill be a ſtand- 


ing motive left behind for their attempting another 


1 
f 
2 
5 
7 
% 


cevolution.; 3 a motive, which will my inflamed by the | 


natural 
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natural violence oe their conquerors, pd which: mill, © 
ſoon find ſome opportunity, for exerting ' itſelf, ſuch. 


as dearth or foreign war. Opprobriouſiy as we may 


think of the French. proceedings, yet (as the ſerip- 
ture. tells us,) the dog will return to his vomit; and to 


ſhew the eaſe of ſuch attempts in a large empire, I | 


have no need of referring to. Sicilian veſpers, but only 
to the extenſive revolt now raging along the Loire, 
notwithſtanding. the preſent French government has at 
leaſt 400,000 men in its pay and. the majority of the 
nation in its favour. If the only. reſult therefore, of 
foreign interferences is to create a. war to convulſe 
Europe, and then, after a ſhocking interyal of foreign | 
tysanny, to place the French in a ſituation in which 
they will have to renew the Whole of their reuolutionam 
proceſs, there ſeems to be little gained. for humanity ; 
eſpecially as this cruel expedient tends in other views to 
introduce new dangers of a foreign deſeription into 0 
ſyſtem of Europe, and to produce every where internal 


cuvils far more incurable, than thoſe ariſing, from the 


ravings of the Jacobins; the Jacobins, who are „ 
foiled every where by domeſtic remedies, were they not 
of themſelves (according to a happy expreſſion) © arrived 


5. gt that maturity of corruption, at which the worſt ex- 


8 amples ceaſe to be e We now proceed 
: to our ſecond 1 head. VVT 4g 


$72 


ak the. triumvirs. in any view "qualified to ar- 5 
5 the government of France or of any other foreign | 


country? I anſwer no, on account of their horrid Prin. 
_ ciples. Any power which ſays, 1 am not content with 
my. own: deminions; or which ſays, having preſcribed — 
at home, I will perſecute it every where, left it ſhould Heal 
in upon me unawares, is an 9 of jealouſy, in pro- 

. e Ts | portion 


{ 


„ * 


8 portions t to its means of miſchief; ; and theſe means 
ought certainly to alarm us, when the moſt formidable 


5 powers in Europe are combined in favour of ſuch a ſyſ- 


tem. To ſuch powers the ſuperintendance of our internal. 
government is as little to be ſurrendered, as, our ex- 
ſternal ſecurity.— For hear what theſe powers declare 


It is this : France muſt be governed by one man, and 
« if he is aided by counſellors, it muſt depend upon his 


825 conſenting to ſugh; and Poland, in the mean time, 
« muſt be made over to us, ſince if we allow her to re- 
1 tain. a free conſtitution, it will ſeduce our own ſub- 


1 jects. Next, ſee what it is that theſe powers ex- 


cute, They actually divide Poland; and they ſeek to 


divide France, becauſe it anſwers the double purpoſe 


of plunder and of quenching liberty. Would they not 


then for the ſame double reaſon divide the ien 
| hes Ns 8 Pg Fea 
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confederacy againſt France), avowedly eſtabliſhes a 


ſyſtem of mutual intercourſe between princes, in order 
to keep in awe their reſpective people; and thus to pro- 
pauagate and make proſelytes to arbitrary government by 
force. But avoiding popular topics, and ſeeking chiefly 
to ſuggeſt hints to thoſe, who have weight in public 


affairs, I ſhall aſk, under this head, if the triumvirs 
ſhould acquire a carte blanche over Europe, What is to 


become of our ariſtocracy here ?—Suppoſe for inſtance 


any thing like the ſyſtem. of Ruſſia to prevail? Has any 
one ever heard of a burgage- tenure borough in Ruſſia, 


returning legiſlators to a ſenate; and would our 


krotten boroughs either continue, or if extinguiſhed be 


compenſated for in the manner propoſed by Mr. Pitt, 


| DME a aan by-one eren were introduced here by 
| e 


t 1 


fenen Stesbs N Wbere ave che nobility bf Ruſſia? 


Are they not baniſhed to Moſcow 'by diſcontent, or to 


Siberia by deſpotiſm ; ; and replaced by upftarts at 


court, and by the favourites of theſe favourites. Is 


there a popular miniſter, a popular party, a public, or 
any room for generous ambition to be expebted, under 
a ſyſtem where fame never brings any man forward to 
the public eye, unleſs by his misfortunes, ot unleſs NE | 


is an active inſtrument of the power of the deſpot ?— 


What are the clergy in theſe countries, but men daa . 
hoodwink and to tame their flocks; for which thoſe 
are moſt qualified, who are moſt abje&t and ignorant 5 
and on whom therefore wealth and luxury would be : 
more than waſted ; for ut Populus, fic ſacerdos 2 As to 


their army, it is a band of ſlaves to control ſlaves; one 


part of it being awed by another part; and while its 
officers are devoid of the generous incentive, of hoping 
that when they ſpill their blood, it is commonly to ſe- 
cure ſome public advantage; ſo the few of them who 
feel, have the melancholy ſentiment, that every drop | 
med by themſelves or by thoſe they vanquiſh, goes to 


cement the miſery of mankind both at home and 


abroad ?—What are the traders. and artiſts in theſe 
countries, but foreigners, the pupils of foreigners, ot 
elſe mere nullities? Can there be a monied intereſt, 
where there is no juſtice; can there be a permanent ; 


55 corporate body under a capricious government; or can 


any one thing regularly proſper in a country, where 
the moving ſpring is the paſſion of an individual, of - 
whom the policy is to weaken every thing which can 
rival him, or diſcompoſe his faſtidious eaſe? Such 
then is the change which muſt naturally ſooner or later 
follow, from encouraging the concert of princes. and 
| TRADING them to play into one another” s hands, for the 

| | Fate a 
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paſſions which are indulged every day, become viler and 
viler, the deſpotiſm of Europe would ſoon reſemble that 
of "Aſia, and at laſt copy the rankneſs of that of Africa 


itſelf, of which we'ſo juſtly complain, —Surely then the 


fable of the hen with the golden eggs, is loſt upon our 
ariſtocracy, when they encourage any undertakings, 


which threaten the Fee /imple of their privileges, and when 
they give their p77, ſent ſupport, ſo as to hazard the com- 
mand of their own ſervices in future. And let it not be 
| thought that I charge the picture too high, when I thus 
talk of what would happen under a ſyſtem of legiflation 


correſponding to that of Ruſſia; for that of the Auſtrians 
and Pruſſians would give no better quarter. Let us re- 


member, for example, that though the exterminating patt of 
the Duke of Brunſwick's memorial, was explained away 
by ſome; yet the great motive or object of the manifeſto, . 

namely, to make the ſole power of France depend upon 
the will of one man, was done away by none ; though 


on the contrary; the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg's declaration 


for a conflitutional king, was anxioufly retracted in thres 2 


ſhort days. Let the poſſeſſors of fictitious and litigated 
rights, therefore, recolle& that their exiſtence depends 


upon a fort of mediocrity in liberty; that the profit 4 
of many of. them ariſes from wearing the maſk of 
the people; and that the reſt will be nothing, as 
foon as the crown (Whether worn by a native or 
foreigner) is made evety. thing.” Walking, as they 
do, upon a narrow plank, let them beware, leſt by 
ſhunning too much tlie popular danger on one 5 


e A into the a, of wen on the other; 


e . „ e ert, 


ö f extinguiſhing liberty ;” for to walt torertis | 
tefpotic, and ſtill more to make many of them ſo together, | 
is togive'them into the keeping of their paſſions; and as 


. 


95 gulph, 1 waters will ſoon change into blood; PL 
if, a few things of ſtraw float upon its ſurface, apparent. 


| rari nantes in gurgite. vaſſo, like the ruins in Nig! 8 
ſhipwreck. 


If the hazard of arbiuary power thereforeis in any 5 
is great, from the internal power of the ſovereign, when. 


unaſſiſted from without; the danger redoubles,. and 


ſtill more the evils reſulting from it, when. princes c 


into fellowſhip with one another, and render the 21 


with. many heads no longer the monſter of fable, —Union 


between nation and nation, is proved neither to be eaſy 
nor acceptable; Go but. union. between princes is not; only 
. eaſy, but faſcinating; for it ſecures their power at home, | 
and facilitates foreign acquiſitions by a much more ex- 
peditious mode, than conqueſt; and now that princes 
have learned this fatal ſecret, it is more than ever ne- 
ceſſary to be watchful, as well for our privileges, as for- 
our liberties ; and to take care, in England. particularly, 
that we periſh 12 5 neither 5 of the FR the 


court: or the mob. „ „„ ide 


2 
fo 
#5 


184. But a ſpecific 5 is likely to ariſe from 


the concert of princes againſt France, and from the 
- cqmbþi ation. of the triumvirs againſt the world, which 
1 here think it e to Sell; at. conkiderable 
- tength. 


The Gas, 1 5 be; 3 "of. ee f 


Britain have ſo much withdrawn our jealouſy from any 
except the maritime powers, that the firſt and ſecond 
= partitions of Poland have been rather reprobated among 


us in a moral, than apprehended i in a political view. But 
if we are too ſelf-confident. to fear the triumvirs at 


home, a think 1 ſhall at leaſt | Fucceed in creating, th: 


£ 
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1 
Jealo! fy reſpecting one of them Abtoad 6d, by diſplaying the 
dangers With Which Ruſſia threatens 'our Eaft- Indies ; 
chiefly” by means of her Poliſh acquiſitions, the Ae 
| of France, and the imprudence of Britain. © | 
If the wars againſt the Turks have not put Ruſſia 
into the poſſeſſio on of large tracts of country, they have 
at leaſt given her important poſts and a neceſſaty ex⸗ 
perience, and broken the ſpirlt of the Turkiſh forces as 
much as they have animated that of her own.” But 
the territories which were omitted to be retained: by her 
dut of her conqueſts in the field over an inf power, 
have been more than made up to her by her frauds in 
| the cabinet againſt a chriſtian power; Poland being 
made. to pay the whole of the farfelt for Turkey. The 5 
Ruff ans having formed their poſts and marine eftabliſh- 
ments in the quarter of the Black and Caſpian Seas, it 
only remained to add proviſions and ſtores, and to ſecure 13 
rivers by which to convey ſuch from the countries pro- i 
dicing them. — This had been effected by tneans of the 
two ſucceſſve partitions of Poland, which have given | 
to her the entire corn countries of the Ukraine, and 
31015 provinces of foreſt, together with the cbürſe 
of all the rivers Eaſt of the Danube. The obſtacles to 
the Ruffian arms from a barten frontier in Aſia, and 
from à difficult country in Europe, have now wholly | 
vaniſhed; and Ruſſia is brought cloſe to Conſtantinople 
without one intervening fortreſs to oppoſe her. This 
celebrated city, which is chiefly ſtrong to a maritime 
invader, is no longer ſo to an enemy diſembarking 
near it, to attack it by land. But what is {till more 
important than this, is the conſideration, that the Turks 
ate not only an exhauſted, ſelf-diſfolving power; but 
ate in fact, ſcarcely to be called a nation, but are rather 
to o be held as the temnant of the conquerors” over various” 
: E EQ 2 nations 
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nations; being ve ſew in number, compared with the 
extent of their empire. Tf the Ruſſians therefore once 
obtain the central poft or fource, from which the popu- 
lation and power of the Turks have chiefly flowed, 
little effort will be requiſite for completing the con- 
queſt of Aſia Minor; aided, as the Ruſſians will. „ 
by the Greek Chriſtians who ſwarm throughout the 
Turkiſh dominions, and by the dejection into which 
defeat, certain traditions, and the want of European 
allies will drive the Turks. And while all hiſtory on 
the one hand, Dag the caſe with which Aſia Minor | 
may be over- run, when attacked with ſuperior: vigor; 
the. hiſtory of the Cruſades has demonſtrated, on the 5 
other, that the whole of Europe will in vain exert it⸗ 
ſelf for ages together, to fubdue it when defended with 
j like vigor. This then opens the road of Ruſſia to India 
5 by the Perſian gulph. — The facility with which a rabhle 
of Mamalucks may be expelled from Egypt, by a regular 
feet and. army, or may be bribed with the pillage of 


1 5 Turkey to ſurrender it, leaves no doubt about the prac- 


 ticability '« of her paſſage. to India by the Red Sea ; ; for 
Whatever was the fact on this fubject reſpecting the | 


- ancients, the talents. of modern engineers may in a 


füngle year, float a Ruſſian ſquadron with tranſports, _ 
- acroſs. the Iſthmus of Suez to the Indian Ocean. In 
the hands of Ruſſia alſo, the Black and Caſpian Seas, 
and the ſouthern courſe of the Indian rivers, will be 
important articles, in the ſhape. of water communi- 
cations, —But water out of the queſtion, India is open to 
Ruſſia by /and. Aſia always has been the ſeat of wide 
and rapid conqueſts, in which the Tartar and Perſian. 
_ cavalry. have always formed principal ingredients ; ; and 
with reſpect to India in particular, Catharine will ſeek. 


not to be inferior to Genghis Khan, to Tamerlane, or 
0 to 


to Koll N Khan; (to ſay Boch f cer mighty 


| conquerors in Aker parts of Aſia, both ancient and 


modern.) To be herſelf ſingly, then, the Semiramis 


| of the North and of the South, of the Eaſt and of 


the Welt; to render Aſia more of a family poſſeſſi on, 
than America has been to Spain, while the deceives 
and mocks all the potentates of the earth; this is ber 


proud ambition. 


TA me here pauſe. and alk, wie have we to 1 5 : 


to this reaſoning ; and if the reaſoning be good, what 


have we to oppoſe to the progreſs of Ruſſia ? I believe 
but little: but that little will ſeem far leſs, when we 
conſider what follows. — Ruſſia already abounds in men; 


and her conqueſts will give her more, provided ſhe has 
objects of plunder to preſent to them. The North 


which is full of faſtneſſes, and is hardy and. poor, will : 
fight againſt the South which is rich and open as to 


country, and feeble and timid as to inhabitants. Our 


chief fortreſſes in India lie towards the maritime 


frontiers ; and inland, where perhaps the moſt danger 


lies, we pollefs little beſides ſtations for petty corps of 


troops to protect our tax-gatherers. To keep in order 


twenty millions of people we have an army of natives, 
and leſs (I ſpeak at hazard) than fifty thouſand Euro- 
peans off every age, ſex, and profeſſion, including 


ſoldiery. Thus cireumſtanced, we ſeek 'by actively 
favoring the preſent combination of European powers 
| againſt France, and in behalf of the triumvirs, to be 
inſtrumental in introducing a power into the neighbour- 


| hood of Id which is in the train of commanding the 
means of attacking India by land and by ſea ; which can 


waſte fifty thouſand of its forces annually, fora number 


of years ſucceſlively, with eaſe; and can always be a 
campaign in aduante upon us in India, becauſe diſtance - 
N 3 „ 
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Good. Hope terminates. If we are always to remain 


armed in India againſt this power, we ſhall waſte one 
of our boaſted reſources for domeſtic uſes, namely, the 
revenue acquired « out of India, back again upon. I ndia, and | 
ſend much of our own revenue. into India to accompany. 
. If war at four thouſand miles diſtance ; in America, | 
was ruinous, muſt it not be ſtill more ruinous, When re- 


moyed to the diſtance of ten thouſand miles? nh 
Let us then beware of exalting Ruſſia and Auſtria, 
and depreſſi ng. France. | -The two, former powers. ſeem 


likely to be omnipotent to the Eaſtward, Whenever they | | 
act with united force ; and if Ruff ia ſhould grow too 
large to be wielded as a ſingle empire, its operations 


will am her. preparations, and ſhe can als wells | 
to operate when our ſeaſon for paſſing the Cape of 


will be little impeded by being divided among the iſſue 
of the preſent empreſs, upon a ſyſtem of  confederacy,— 


As to France, her iſlands will give us only. one million. of 
people, and will render every. one jealous of our navy, 
and ſend every nation to the free parts of, India for 


ſugar. Let us then, looking to twenty millions of ſub- 
jects i in India, leave to F range her iſlands, as the nurſery 


of a certain proportion of navy; let us alſo leave her 


5 old poſſeſſions, in, the Indian ſeas to her, to ſecure her 


intereſted attention to that quarter, where the Ruffi ads. / - 
may ſo ſoon. threaten every thing; for nothing can be 1 


more important to us, in. fuch a predicament, than to 
have the F rench for our co- operators, on account of 


their. proximity. to the Levant, as well as the power 


of their land forces. — If theſe ſchemes be ſaid to be 
” povel, let us anſwer in one ward, ſo 1 is our own ſituation; | 
and it would be wonderful indeed, if old ſyſtems ſhould 


anſwer for new poſitions. —But how it can be wiſe 


35 any ſyſtem, to hoe E rance into the vortex. of 


- 1 1 


- 


the eat and to prevent her having an B 
pendent conflitution, uninfluenced by dangerous family cen 
neckions, poſſeſſed as ſhe is of ſuch powers for ferving, 
and ſuch means for injuring us; is beyond my little 
talent to unravel. Do not our hiftory and'our national 
proſperity each prove, that ſince the time of William 
the Conqueror, France has never been able once to 
Hazard our exiſtence; but like a teazing fly has only 


produced in ſome caſes a falutary movement and ex- 


ertion, or like a remora in others has operated as an ruſe⸗ 
ful check to the vivacity of ambition. But in any 
event, agreeing” as I have formerly done, With much 
of what miniſters had in view at the time of the Rüffian 
armament, I cannot but wonder at Their preſent | mea 
ſures.” If they cannot indeed ſucceſsfully obftrut# the 
triumvirs, yet at leaſt, I can ſee no reaſon for their 


politively aiding them; and if Oczakow was important 


"or i key, ſurely the new tracts Which Ruſfſi ia has ob. 
tained from Poland, ſerve- as a lever to turn. and to 

render uſeful that key; and if Oczakow and Rufffa 
| which are diſtant, were to be deemed” important, ſo 
muſt Poland and tie eb "of. princes be, which touch 


ſtill nearer upon us; unleſs miniſtry conſider the Balance 


of power, as mechanics would do, and ſuppoſe that 


weights are to have effect, in 9 as 3 2 


| remote from the 1 N „ 

5. Promiſes in public aa, ſeldom form a good 
öde ſecurity, it being thought a mark of i ingenuity 
by politicians, to be able to deceive; ſtratagems to be- 
tray mankind being nearly as common in the cloſet, as 
in war, and, held almoſt as lawful. Crimes alſs ſeem 
as little ſcrupled, as falſehoods.— Having formerly diſ- 


. the ee of Pruffia with TINS view, let us 


— 
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1 7 If 1 
lock, for eum prelent e at hae has i; paſſed: 


on: the al of Ralis ia in the We in Tarkan and; in! | 


Poland. | 

By the peace ol Kainardgi, in, 1774. Ruſſia 3 
does independent“ of Turkey; and then plotted 
againſt-thjs independence, having gebauched its Khan 
Sahim Gheray, whom ſhe penſioned for a ſhort time in 
Rudlia, then abandoned to the eleemoſynary favours of 


the Poles, and: at laſt unfeelingly ſaw return ta Turk 


> ultimately to meet the, fate of his appſtacy, namely, 


poiſon, or the boyr-ſtring. The Crimea, thus ſo ger 
nerouſiy made independent, was, ſoon by the forced cęſſian 


/ of the Turks, converted into a Ruſſian; poſſeſſion; and 1 
its native inhabitants were nearly all maſſacred or ex. 


pelled by their good brothers the Ruſſians, in order to 


furniſh a clear field, a ſort of tabula raſa, for ady enturers/ 


to ſettle, there under. Ruſſian auſpices. 


NEC FR 


Various other connections or dominions of 7 
were equally the ſubject of the machinations of Ruſſia ; - 


x 3 F 


whoſe mandates went even to the change of sene 

and to other glaring meaſures of © internal policy. et , 
| in ſpite of. all this, in the war- manifeſſo of 1787, the > 
Empreſs. ſays, « aur. uninterrupted love, of the. peace and | 
i Quiet, which, canflitute the happineſs of the. human races 


« 1s ji as is our conde efcenfia on alſo, i in the means ; 


„ which we have employed without ſucceſs, for. min 


*4-taining a good underſtanding with the Porte. 


Poland. alſo, in its turn, has been bleſſed, like wes | 


* —— oth 


Cen, with Ruſſian protection; and with ſimilar con- 


ſequences; for it was robbed of a large portion of its 
dominions in 177 * under the comforting aſſurance, 5 


that at leaſt... Its reſidue - ſhould. N independent, 


vptler: the. triple guarantee of the partnerſhip. which. ha 4 


c 


1 plundered i 155 Foland, 3 in . e without e 


: years, ge ue jea 
Was: e in the interim, * e like a dar 
pendent fief. 5 


a 


_ The fame. en wht: had dog Tay — 


| from, ſoreign Congerns,.. baving by, a. ſingular / reverſe, 


| cauſed. a jealouſy. of. her in Foreign cauntries,, Ruſſia ſa in 
this ſituation a double. reaſoning for renewing her in- 

> trigues, becauſe they had thus a double opportunity for 
| ſucceſs, To alter the eſtabliſhed courſe of a gorern- 
ment, to force nobles to retreat from the ſeat of _ 


affairs, to violate the perſon (to uſe her own phraſe) of 


he. Lord's Anointed ;” theſe were crimes in * 
French, which. ſhe fo loudly reprobated, and with ſuch. 


pious zeal, that ſome of the very Princes who were 


| apprized of certain. of her oon proceedings, belies ed 

in her ſincerity.— With a view. to render the farce ſtill 
. more colourable, ſhe. diſpatched: 2 Miniſter to Coblentz, 
gave money to the Emigrants, careſſed the French 


Princes and ariſtocracy, affected to perſecute other 


Frenchmen, and circulated univerſal rumours of her 


intention of embarking in the French cruſade. In the 


mean time, without contributing a ſingle ſoldier or ſailor 
to this cruſade, ſhe inundated Poland with her troops, 
: and (though defended. by an army thrice as numerous as 


| louſy. 1 was. ö the chief reaſons. bat we 


that, which uſually defends our own iſland,) Poland ; 


in a, few. weeks was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion 3 
pe: cially as Pruſſia (ob! pudor,) Pruſſia, her Mentor 
in her new government and her ally in her new career, 
gave intimätions, that ſhe was in the Ruſſian ſecret; 
and that ſome fatal ſentence had been jointly and irre- 
vocably pronounced. Ruſſia and Pruſſſa, two of the 
: arantees of Poland, at length explained their 85 

a Which et that e ſhould again be 


three co-g 


+ ö e b e 


C 50. 3 
n hate the melting pot, and 


them with a bribe for their — in 8 wobel 5 
the whole of it.— The will of Auftris is Kill _— back 
in awful ſilence. ' 5 
But Ruſſia does not e nente Hir Aft is 
amphibious ; | ſhe' muſt be great by land and by ea, | 


7 avis] 


and ſhine both as an European and an Aſiatic power 


Truſüng, therefore, that ſhe has now contributed to 
' throw Europe into a long ſcene of confuſion, | the is pre- | 
' paring a new war againſt" Turkey; and, as the beſt 


prelude to it, ſhe continues her courteous aſſurances 
of her deſire. of a good underſtanding, and of her love 


for the peace and happineſs of the human race. a In : : 
the mean time, every appearance of armament on her 


ſide ſtands attributed to the ſtate of Europe and of 


er 


France; though as her only wiſh is to prevent a gener FE” 
peace, it is her ſecret aim, that while ſhe makes every 1 
| ſemblance of favouring the cruſaders, the French: may 5 
(=: yo able to oppoſe a firm refiſtance to then. 


In ſhort the conduct of Ruſſia is in erbt preſge fo ” 


Bajiratr;! that I cannot quit it without ſome farther 7 
comments and hints, which I think inſtruQtive : at this 
: juncture.— Firſt then, When the Ruſſians entered 


land, in May 1792, the commencing words, the Eboße, 
Boohe, of her manifeſto, were '* Independence and Liberty 85 


4 che unſullied prefervation of which precious attributes 


« 0f the political exiſtence of Poland, together with 


the integtity of the rights and prerogatives of the il- Z 


4 luſtrious Poliſh nation“ were'proclaimed as her con- 
ſtant objects, in which her . formal engagements alſo 


concurred. So much for profeſſions, of which the above. 
ie u literal tranſcript, —Next, Ruſſia has lately ſignified - 
to the Poles, that all her interference in Poliſh concerns, 
EEE my gs founded on the 4 ho anal intereſts" of the 


iy; ” two 


wann + a; 
4 * * 7 0 
3 


TT 


two. countries, as neighbours; 3; and that thirty Jean 
have proyed this neighbourhocd, to be a burthen (on 
account of her immenſe, expences), without having pre- 
vented the diſorders of the republic. We have thus a 
full confeſſion | of the ſraternizing principles, during 
thirty years, of an old government, which like a good- 
natured lawyer, 171 thruſt, itſelf unaſked, into the con- 
cerns of others. But did Ruff ia expect, that any ene 
9 yernment | ſhould do juſtice i in fellowſhip, to tu diſlinft 
pations ?; Certainly the did not, for, the double reaſon, 
| that the thing, is in itſelf impoſlible,, and that ſhe never 
intended to do ſuch Juſtice, | but, only to ſerve her own 
ambition, —Here' then it is important to remark, that 
the motive, in Ruſſia, for all this turbulent conduct, i is 
- nothing: elſe. but n te talked. . And here it is that 1 
- ſhall digreſs a moment, to notice 2 particular, i in which 
5 hiſtorians highly deſerye cenſure. The minor objects of 
; morality are well enough underſtood by hiſtorians, and | 
ſatire is not. wanting. in courage to chaſtiſe the violations \ 
of them. But the larger lines of morality, which be- 
| long to government and to nations, are ſcarcely yet 
ſeized. by them. | They look out for events, without 
| relation to principles ; ; they ſeek to intereſt us, rather 
than to inſtru us; and holding that princes are pri- 
| . to commit. crimes, their practice is to make 


3 


to ſerye aki bur 5 to aſtoniſh them; and that 

; ſucceſs renders every thing 1 innocent, and even laudable. 

Would to God that forme man of EE talents would, 

Europe, 12 5 Work in x every \ view much wanted) where 

| battles ſhould figure leſs than philanthropy, where men 

; | ſhould be praiſed for the good and not for the miſchief 
8 FL. do, and where we ſhould be told not V of What 

is 


=p : 


. . done; but (in an We manner) of her is let 
undone. It is thus that princes not only from landing 
min awe of hüſtory, but from being really informed by it, 
may finally come to deſerve its honeſt praiſes. —Butto 
xeturn to our ſubject; the laſt comment which 1 ſhall 
make in this place reſpecting Ruſſian politics, 3 is that it 
is inexcuſable in us to think, that events ſecyety | 


menaced from that quarter are mor. to” happen,” becaiiſe | 


they are in their nature Jurpri nk though” at the ſam 
time we know, that extraordinary events muſt fall but 
within © ſome” periud or other; ; and that in no period have 
_ they me 
/ meſſed the progrefs of Ruſſia and Pruſſis a as it were. from 
theit” cradles, * the marked declenſion of Turkey, the 
| Tucceſſ ve partitions and the revolution of Poland, the 
mportant revolution of America, the deinen ef 
France ſtill ſtranger than all the reſt, the armed heu- 
trality, the concert of princes, the fate of the Catholic _ 
religion, the navigations of the admirable Cook, and 
the magic of modern artiſts and natural philoſophers. 
Let us then with theſe preparatives, look ſtedfaſtly at 
Ruſſia, and judging of what ſhe both dares to do, and 
can do, by what ſhe has done, let us count all her 
5 promiſes and pretences for nothing, and try her 5 
thoſe data, which can alone be ſubmitted to our. beo. 

ledge, previous to the execution of her projects. : Ik 
After this criterion ſhall have been employed, what I 
- have faid reſpecting the probable aims of Ruſſia againſt 
Turkey and the Eaſt, including India, ſhall fail to 
impreſs; then either the reader or myſelf mult be un- 
fortunate; though my earneſt prayer is, that peace or 


< *abounded; than in Our own, "which has WH 


. 
| + 
- 


me independence of France may (to the deep con- - 


— fuſion of Ruſſia) make his opinion of the two appear | 


the * myſelf, 8 I recolle& the mode in 
: | | which 


* 5 


— 


1 


Ow) 


PEER the. . acquired and (to the prejudice . 
her ſon), ſtill retains her crown, the ſpirit of her reign, 
her journey to Cherſon to be there inaugurated by 


anticipation in her Greek or Eaſern Enpire, the 


ridiculous deceptions put upon her in the courſe of chat 
journey, the Greek names given to her children, and 
| ths: temper of her. daughter-in-law, joined to the pro- 
ceding circumſtances; I ſay, when IJ recollect theſe 
eg J cannot doubt af what is and what will con- 
_ tinue to be the temper of the Ruſſian court, with re- 
_ gurd to the Turkiſh dominions, and to Aſia generally; 
and that it is in the utmoſt degree important for Great- 
Britain, to watch the whole, with unceaſing attention; 
4 that at leaſt by a negative conduct, we may ſave je 
from miſchief, and return to. that happy indiffere 

ae e gs in ION in eee nay” 5 e 


* 5 


5 . My.m s e e 0 wil 5 — 0 to Wa compariſon 
0 the principles of monarchies and republics, as hs 
On of mixing in the affairs of foreign countries. 
+, Hiſtory, I believe, will juſtify our laying it * 


22266 26 rule, that monarchies are always ambitions;: and 


; ji only frequently ſo of Which the reaſon is 


dlear; for the monarch (in this ſingle reſpect) id 


hing himſelf. doit his nation, thinks that all its in- 
deals, goes to his own aggrandiſement; ʒ and therefore 
be is commonly engaged either in intrigues, or in 
Wars, eſpecially as ſtate· ſecrecy generally ſerves td 
cover his projects. Republics on the other hand, are 
only belligerent and intermeddling, according to their 


odjects, their ſtructure, and their ſituation. But far- 

ies if Princes have occaſionally abdicated, or called in 

| to 1085 thrones. (of: which. they have generally | 
as ; 


1 : 
. 
4 


8 
$ 


— 


een perhaps, in no e "anda in atbr uf | 


their relations, have they. While living, voluntarily 85 
iivided their dominiuns. Notwi chſtanding. however; | 


the various objections to republics (and they are con- 


5 ſiderable in the preſent ſtate of mankind), yet we miuſt 


allow, that many of the ancient republies permitted 


independent colonies to iſſue from their boſom, as ſwarms 


iſſue from a mother hive, without purſuing them with 


any claims (of ſupremacy : and the American republics; 


in Various \inſtances,” have even parted with territory 


and people cloſe adjoinipg;* allowing them to become | 


independent ſtates; and have then admitted theſe off. | 


- : ſets: to a Proportional weight in their general en. 
1 federacy.—It is my own opinion, that France Witlr 


our encouragement, would no leſs have delighted: in 


a pacific and domeſtic ſyſtem,” than America; but 
taking her as ſhe ſtands, and without adverting even 


to the inquiry as to the priority of provocation re- 


ſpeRing the preſent war, I am ready to compate her 


conduct with that oy NDS OM "the OE in 


5 no 8 ee WEne $2) ö ; FLEE OS 


For WS] e in 1 00 of | Shag talked i 


of. an aptitude in the two nations for union; and, 1 in | 


like manner, the Empreſs, in her manifeſto of 1798, 


tells the Poles that they were a nation. whoſe Identity 2 


4 of origin and language, and many other cireum- 


5 « ſtances of- relationſhip. with the nation'ſhe governed, 7 


4 had rendered intereſling to her eyes. 2 Again; 21 the 


French in general have paid for their ſupplies in Belgia, 5 


though by the laws of war, Belgia was in part, to be 
conſidered as a conquered country: but the Ruſſian army, : 
s which, without any legitimate pretence, entered Poland, 5 
- immediately exacted magazines from the inhabitants, 
5 then fold thoſe: machines for their Private. emolu- 
„„ 2 ment, 


* 


1 


ment, and 1 by living at free quarters,—Next, - 


the French within their own country. haye forced a 


| general oath. upon every perſon ; ; but the Ruſſians, in a | 


country which is not their own, have impoſed an oath, 


even upon the clergy, (of whom multitudes are not 5 
the Greek communion), and have given only three 


months to the refractory landed proprietors to ſell their 


eſtates in a glutted market; to ſay nothing of their over- 
throw of all municipal and other lat. If the French 


likewiſe, are accuſed of examining travellers, and of 


i erecting a ſyſtem of paſſports and arreſts; ſurely, in 
caſe of a civil war, either in Ruſſia or in the dominions 
of any other of the confederates, travellers and reſi- 
dents would not find more merey, than at preſent is 
found in France: for more is ſcarcely ſhewn in theſe 
countries even in peace. If this be denied, let us refen 
to the ſad. tenants of Siberia, and to La Fayette to ex- 
. plain the difference. — Finally, to ſhew at leaſt the parity 


of the F rench and their opponents, even as to the athxing 


| claſſic names to foreign. territories, we may obſerve the 
Crimea. decorated by. Ruſſia with the name of Taurica 
a Cherſoneſus; as would the Netherlands have been with : 


that of Auftraſs a, had they been exchanged lately for 


Bavaria. This laſt inſtance of. coincidence of conduct, 8 
would perhaps be too trivial to 1 were it 
not in order to obſerve from it, the faſcination 


of names, and the poſſibility of their occaſioning. mo- 


mentous events; ſuch for example, as the attempt to 


renew the Enftern and Weſtern empires of antiquity, in 


- _ favour of the /ws princes. of Europe who by their 
ſtrength, their poſition, their poſſible and too probable 85 
union, and their excluſive imperial titles, with other 
nominal e ee 9 beſt ſeem intitled to o their a 


mann 
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4 real ſyſtem of fraternity. —Ts- there any thing it may 
be ſaid, to oppoſe this? I anfwer yes; odjection may 


* 
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introduce à farlher ſhort theory 
f float 0 ene, union of the' iu nations, upon : 


often be neceſſary.” In politics,” intentions are ſeldom 


for any length of time, to be truſted; and where 4 
tate, already comparatively great, may become greater : 


than is compatible with the ſafety of its neighbours, 


thoſe. neighbours may "oppoſe, or at" leaſt (by means . 
= Which are Within themſelves) may avoid contributing 


to, this dangerous concord. As to Savoy and Belgia, 


1. eh that the French proceeded to unwarrantable 
llengths reſpecting them, upon a ſtill different principe 
from that which is juſt mentioned; and therefore M 

hall obſerve, that ſuch are the fluctuations ef war, 

chat till a peace determines the ultimate meaſure of its 


ſucceſs, it muſt often be highly improper and cruel to 


eds + 


make changes in conquered doiinions, which may 5 
oon revert to their old ſituation, after being needleſsl7 
throw into intermediate internal diſorder; and con- 
ſequently that poſſeſſions which may be thus tranſitory,, 1 
5 ought in general to be held merely as Pledges i in depoſit e 
But to ſpeak more at large, I muſt obſerve, that an 
union can hardly be called voluntary, which i is not „ : | 
. - tended with the true circumſtances of free volition; 
namely, deliberation and ſelf poſſeſſion, free from foreign | | 
OP force. Indeed, upon French principles, the very dab : : 
minion ſuppoſed to be incorporated, ought at all times 


to be able to reviſe its own act, and to be able to diſ- 


unite itſelf at pleaſure; provided no joint object of a 
permanent nature, ſhall” have occurred in the interim, 
to prevent it. But in any event, it is clear, that none 
of the pretended incorporations of territory and people | 
8 Ro 9 the F. rench, are more cenſurable than the in- 
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dorhe tions made by the triumvirate; (abel phiceld- 5 
ings on this head, it muſt be obſerved, are not yet 
dome to a cloſe) or than thoſe agitated by the chamber 

' off reunions. under the French monarch, Louis XIV; 

eſpecially as the preſent French at leaſt accompany their 
conduct with this check and this .balſam; that they 

place their new friends in the ſame ſituation with them. 
ſelves; withbut retaining lan) more than they do in 
the caſe of Corſica; as it now ſtards 1arranged,) any 

5 ſuperiority or precedence. The moſt important remark 
however, to make upon this ſubje&-is; that a ſyſtem: 

of union of nation to nation, Whether happening ſpon- 

5 taneouſly. or otherwiſe, is more or leſs dangerous, c- 

cording: to the principles, the power, and the poſition 
of the parties. A potentate, therefore, . (like Ruſſia) 
which is belligerent by profeſſion; which has immenſe 
| ſtrength, and is placed in the midſt of a multitude of 
objects of prey, is the potentate of all others the leaſt 
to be indulged with practicing under ſuch a ſyſtem + but 
ſhould. there be an union of ſuch: potentates among them-. 5 
ſelyes, (like that of the triumvirs) I will not ſay concluded, 
but merely poſſible; can there be a doubt whether at leaſt 
encouragement towards them ought not to be withheld in 
ſuch caſe . When a martial power can once make con- 
queſt into a traffic» by enabling one conqueſt to pay the 
expence of itſelf and of a ſucceeding one; and when it 
can produce another dangerous union, namely that of 


adding new recruits out of its new conqueſts, to ſwell i | 
its old armies; then indeed will it have combined tow: 


gether the moſt dangerous of all ſyſtems, and never will 
int temple of Janus be ſhut, while there is a world left 
to be ſubdued.—By theſe la 25 125885 wg e | 
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e ef) e ee which Selb 
7 regards: the power of habit upon the mind of man re- 


' ſpeRiing wars.—If a petty litigation ſhould occur: be- 
tween two neighbouring corporate towns, every man 


would ſee, the madnefs and atrocity of one of them 
propoſing to ſtorm, and ſtill more to ex terminate, the 


other; and therefore nothing but cuſtom ( introduced 


_ chiefly by princes and chieftains) can make the .prac- - 
tice. ſeem tolerable between nations, where it is ſo! 
much more abſurd; becauſe the fees to the advocate 
armies which plead the [cauſe at iſſue, are more enor- 
mous, the opportunity for miſchief more extenſive,” 8 
and, the gains (if any) leſs proportionate, 1 in the caſe fo.” 
of nations than of towns. But even allowing nations 


to go to war, ſtill wars may be more humanized than at 


preſent, without injury to their principal i intention; for 


what in general are the preſent laws of war, but only ſuen 
reliques of the laws of juſtice and civilization, as the 
' barbarous'. habits of men have permitted to ſubliſt | 


during War, for the mutual convenience of the 'comba 


ants. But the habits of men are ſo eſtabliſhed on this 
ſubject, that it Was ridiculous in the French, in the oüt- 
ſet of the war, to ſuppoſe (as they ſeemed to do) that 


theſe habits could be ſuddenly changed. As our habits! 1 55 


however have been greatly reyolted- by the novelty 1 
which common warlike proceedings: have aſſumed, 


when managed by the French; it is to be wiſhed, 


that Europe at leaſt ſhould take advantage of this 
mode, as it were, of gettipg at truth by ſurprixe: fo: 
a8 to amend its on too ſimilar proceedings. — But, 1 


5 - 


Ul. that fortunate. moment. ſhall arrive, it may be pro- 
py to attempt to bring ourſelves at leaſt into a ſtate of 
charity and candour towards the French. And for 
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. 8 of "old fabled gorerameiits to to- | 
wards their neighbours. It is extracted from an au- | 


_ thor, whom I have ſometimes thought became 4 miſan= | 4 


rope, from the very circumſtance of his having 
been capable of reſpecting his race, had it been more. 

deſerving of it; for I muſt add by the by, that perhaps | 
the beſt poſſible temper for a public character, is neither | 

that Which is too ſanguine as to the virtues of | men, + 
nor that which is too irritable as to their vices ; but 

rather that, which has learned to compaſſionate them, and 
to perceive, that if mankind cannot be made per- 
| fe, they may at leaſt be improved; Which therefore 
comprehends that heavenly ſentiment, * forgive them, 


u for they new not what they d do. "Tlie © PUN 1 . 


lude to is as follows: = 
Sometimes, the 1 ebe 0 Princes | 15 0 5 


 * decide which of them ſhall diſpolſeſs a third of bi- 


« dominions, where neither of them' pretends to any | 

« right. Sometimes one Prince quarrels with another, 
53 for fear the other ſhould quarrel with him. Sometimes 
« a war is entered upon, becauſe the enemy is too 
20 frong 5 and ſometimes becauſe he is too weak. 
Sometimes our neighbours want the things wlüch 
e have, or have the things which we want; and 


* e both fight, till they take ours or give us We: 


« Tt is a'very juſtifiable cauſe of war to invade a country 


after the people have been waſted by famine, de- . 


*-ſtroyed by Peflilence, or embroiled by faftions among 


_« themſelves. It is juſtifiable to enter into a war 


« againſt our neareſt ally, when one of his towns lies 


e convenient for us, or a territory of land that would 


. our dominions e and N H 
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„ « Prince. fond. NR, into 2 nation es e the nate 
. « are poor and ignorant, he may lawfully: put half f 
TEE 7 « them. te death, and make flaves-of the reſt, in order 
A # to eivilize and reduce them from their barbrruus way 
. . of living... It is a" very kingly, honourable, and fre- 
55 « quent practice, when one Prince deſires the aſſiſtanee 
| 8 755 of another, to ſecure. him. againſt an invaſions: that 
5 | br the aſſiſtant (When he has driven out the invaders). | 
1 & ſhould. \eize.. on the daminions himſelf ;-and kill; im- 
„„ 0. priſon, or baniſh the Prince he came to relieve.” 
But perhaps 3b will be expected, that I ſhould give S 5 
daver authority upon this occaſton, than Sat Gul, 
. Aer and therefore. without. referring to co mmon- 
2 plabe, 1 Mall cite a few detached. paſſages from Tacitus. 
Sua retinere, privatæ domus; de alienis certare; re. 
. iam laudem eſſe,” .  Facilios inter malos conſenſus 
«ad, bellum, quam in pace, ad concordiam. 0 5 
| 4 quos aurum et opes, precipuz bellorum cauſe,” — 
WY ' Libertas: & & ſpecieſa. nomina prætexuntur: nec * 
« ' guam. allenum ſervitium et dominationem ſibi 1 
2 Verne ut non e il eee 1 Dro 8 
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5 fayour of peace. Let us, then, with a view to 8 
termination of the war, recolle& the alleged cauſes of 
„„ it. Theſe were, firſt our allies; who. appear ſafe. and = 

EN contented. - Next, our domeſtic. levellers ; who appeat ; 
to be themſelves Jevelled and. ſilenced; 3 not by external, 
„but by internal. means. And laſtly, the ſecurity „ 
"A and here as che French, have made their wild 
5 experiment in favour of an inſtantaneous transfuſion of 
J from nation to, „nation, and find the ſucceſs of. 
5 8 impoſſible, and the burthen of the attempt ruinous; 
255 have One NAS Ow to the 8 of Eo. | 
9 24 Su kope, 5 
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u eee poſſible pines be had for Wäre futufs 
good behaviour. But ſays Mr. Dundas, (in the mathe 
| bf the erotun) we are ſeeking after an 44 effectual barrier 
Ageinſt France. If this means the triple line of for- 
treſſes on the Eaſt of France, Marſhal-Saxe's ſagacious 
opinion in favour, of; fortreſſes,” as ſeparated from towns, | 
may [convince us, that it would be much wiſer ant 
cheaper, to have ſuch fortreſſes erected de neo; than td 
ſeek the acquiſition by war of thoſe of a alſferent deſoription 
no.] belonging to the French. But laſtly, the idea f 


indemnification intervenes; an which ſubject we have 


galy to obſerve, that whenever. a country, like Greats. 
Wen ebw a prize out of the lottery of war, it pays 
eee its value; independent of the queſtion, e | 


it is juſt to ſeek far this ſpecies of remuneration.) -\\ - 


But in the mean time, let us go back to the 8 

of; the ſceuritiy f Europe; and aſk our conſciences, 5 
whather is preſent circumſtances, the. ſecurity of Europe 
— of mankind, of public and of private rights, is not 


more endangered by the triumvirate of Ruſſia, Auſtria, 


a Pruſſia, dr even by the duumvirate of Ruſſia ane 
Auſtria, or eyen by Ruſſia alone, than it is by France? 
I this be ſo, then let us ſeriouſly conſider, vrhat is to 
dende a peace As it dignity, ununade dignity 


1 which drags its dos, gength along?“ Alas I dignity, in 


"In true ſenſe, means onlyathe acting in correſpondence 
to charaQer ; ; though in its corrupt and inflammatory 
ſenſe, it implies ſtate and irritability, an unaccommoda- 
ting manner regardleſs of conſequences, and the purſut 
of pride without attention to ptudence But there s 
apother. word, quite as high ſounding as 1 and a 
little more uſeful in politics; I mean narnunimitp. Ne | 


_ pagimity üignißes a maſtery of the paſſio 
e the e but the ſuperioi 


or of their enemies; 


* ; 
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pride; it is fonder of ſpontaneousythen of exterted con- 


 cefſions, as rendering all parties happy, as well as all 
ee ſafe; and it is the gampanion of a gent tener 
and a great underſtanding, as much as pfide is that of 
little ones. Let us, then, deal with'magnaminity towards 
te French; and be to their faults a little blind, and 
to their virtues very kind.“ But abeye all let us 
avoid the raſh opinion, that e can give to the French = 
the government which we defire ; for it is not enough'to 


wiſh the preſent men away, unleſs we can ſay who are 


t follow them; and in this reſpect, I vebtüfe to ſay, - 
that we ſeek ſomething which is not for us; but 1 5 
continemal powers alone to decide. Every thing then 
leads us 8 cbnclude, that France, as far as relates to 
our exiſtence, is à puny: enemy; but that the others are 
tremendous; for whatever they ſhall determine i in the 
affairs of Europe, unleſs 1 1 80 ot aid 25 i is out o 
aur power to gainſay. 77 6 n . LEE 19%. fo be 
As to Ruſſia, it is monifying, ww think 1 5 ſhe de. 
baden un. A woman we are told has alrcady beguifed 
our race; and; a woman, without ſhe is oppoſed i: 
again about to do the ſame. She throws down ag 
us the apple of;:difcordz thinking, that while we are 
meln after it, * ſhall! e Wis. the: prize. But 


3 For e e about — fa and bas gien moch 
cauſe. for being ſuſpected both af deception and am- 
bition, eſpecially» when ſhe has before her an oppors | 
_tunity of employing both Aualities, like the preſent.— 
As to her people, we are tald by a higb dune 
that we muſt flay a Ruſſian, before he can feel; and 
they certainly poſſeſs that inprobus labor in War, which 
* ä n hing, as in the caſe | 
T2 Rb” =, "ops 


þ 


2 deſpetate fene a more p | 
than (kill. Let us: then diſdain her pretended overtures _ 
for aſſiſting us; (nam limes Danaos et dona ferentes :) 
far ſhe will only treat with us, gain time, and end in 
ſieeking to over- reach us. Rather, then, lei us conſider 
ber as meaning to do her worſt, and guard againſt it; 

and when ſhe ſends ambaſſadors to talk to us about | 
the: concerns of France and of Europe, let W r - 

5 „ Wome: we. e to eee VV 

2 favorites. CCW 5 Ns 0 > 7 1 

1 ks n 4 PAC ay . 4 

* 8 « Jam, cxlym 8 meo ns numine, vent, SY | 

. 85 Miſcere ct tantas audetis tollere moles ? 1 8 . 

mY . uos e d motus præſtat componere fuctus, | „ 

75 a 7 Maturate fugam, regique hzc dicite yeſtro: _ Fes ET 
Non illi i imperium pelagi, fævumque tridentem; 3 
Sed mihi ſorte datum, Tenet ille immania ſaxa, 

| '« Veſtras, Eure, domos : illa ſe jactet in aul, 
© Folus, et clauſo ventorum carcere regnet. 

Sie ait: dicto citius, tumida : æquora placat, 
„ mee 8 th 1 8 08 . 


| 2 to wars ad internecionem, they are not 1 | 
With France, for France cannot harm us: they are 
far more neceſſary, if they were practicable, with powers 
of a more noxious nature. As to Fr rance, her fate i is 
perhaps difficult to. read. But this we may know, 
that aſſaulted as ſhe is with a hurricane from Within, 
85 and from without, during which the wind is veering : 
into every quarter, it is difficult, even ſhould the fall, ww 
| ſay. which way. ſhe ſhall fall ; but all that we know is, 
that there is much danger, that which ever way the - 
| tree falls, fo hall it lie. And if we think it wiſe 
to run the hazard of accident; if we chooſe to reſtore 
385 . central link in the chain of the family compatt, rein- 
. P 4 „ forced 
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e t now is by new. members and by ner 
e be it ſo; but in Aar caſe, I that de ab etc 
ſcover no national cauſe for continuing the war, but 
only ſuch: perſoral ones, as-T ſhall not wiſh, and the 
favourers of them will not chooſe to name. Let us, 
then, inſtantiy quit chis war for vague public obhects ! 
where danger equally attends good and bad "ſucceſs, | 
_ while we have Peace at our command; remembering, that © 
ſo long a8 we find à power in France gspable of con- 
ducting a war, we find a power capable of concluding's - 
peace; and that the only thing meriting our attention 
upon this octaſion is, in whom felides the /pring * 
attion as to the war in France; for, as to mutability ang 
incohſi ſtency, the charge on theſe heads is N uy 
mat; the e as 8 France. ee 


, , 4 CALM OBSERVER, 


DEER "I 


; * preſent e is now at its 12 905 | 
191 conſequence of my having diſcuſſed all and more 
chan the objects for which I became pledged. at its com- | 
* mencement, except v what reſpes the death of the King 
of France.— As this to Ic Is. of conſiderable hiſtoric 
magnitude, and the "impreſſion from i it operates to pro- 
"ow our impolitic. war, I ſhall begin my preſent letter = 
_ with 2: few. refleQions on the character and fate of uy. 


5 £# 1 85 
ha pp/ . and they . to other matter.” 3 
me. i „%% ᷑ œ⁸vt 


be ed, was Wee ae ernennen nest 5 
chat hecntombs are neceſfuty to expiate his death; its „ 
- becavſs the lng is infinitely" more lamented by mess 
perſons than the man ſome of them having even wiſned 3 
for his death, that it might increaſe the public enmity 
- apainſt ir opponents, who are confidered/ alſo as their 
n. Phus, of all his friends, thoſe of liberty appear 
the trueſt; ſince from. having earneſtly labored to avert 
bis fate, once ny be 3 the” 'moſt OI w 5 
8 denen of wel teh and virtuous men; 
0 Louis XVI. commenced almoſt with his reign. After 
the example of his farher, the Dauphin, he was early 
ſaid to reſpect general liberty; and if his regard for re- 
eius liberty did not fully «diſcover itſelf rill'the reo. 
| lation/and/ till his death; it was becauſe it was checked —_ 
by his clergy and by the bigotry of too many ef his 
pation. His ſucceſſive adoption of St. Germain, Tur- 
got, and Necker, as miniſters} on account of their publie 
characters, may be conſidered as a ſolid pledge for the 
—— of his own; for it will not be contended, that 
he learned any virtues from his court; a ſchooFin which 9 3 
virtues are ſeldom to be found, particularly of ! 
| economy and retrenchment. Ir was indeed his pe-: | 
euliar fate to poſſeſs merits which led him to Nets 
me faults of thoſe who ſtood near his perſon, and that 
- white he was deſpiſed for ihe want of intriguing talents, _ 
be Was ruined by thoſe who' had them ; It being clear, 
that i he had uniſormiy purſued bis own plain len. 
ments and ſenſe, he would have remained ſale upon his 
throne, an object of adoration.” His ſacrifices to his 
cople, as long A$ they were' ſpontaneous, —_ ſhewed 5 
"deſire of "—_ united 16 them, y ads ten E” 


22 2 e 
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weir mutun happlneſs s euen g at a perio- [phos princes 
in France were held as the proprietors of their, ſubjecs, 
5 and when. merely not to injure ibem mas conſidered as 
5 meritorious. When ſaeriſices aſterwards came to be 
| pp demanded; from. him, no one could more readily de- 
5 quieſce meas babe no, will, bog, ber : 
 {eeme: to 10 any Abind, 88 o himself eee e 
. account) of thoſe, about him, or when theſe were 
5 © ſatisfied, all his diffculties ſeemed to vaniſu. r 23Þ! | 
2 85 _ Selfiſh. ſentiments had as little ſhare in his foreign, 
. in his domeſtic polities z for; though he eqgplayed = 
1 ſeveral miniſters of the old i ſchool, yet ambition never 3 | 
— was, found. the feature of his reign«,| If he/ſought, by 
| the American war and by other meaſures,'te'reduceiths 
nayal power of England, yet the peace af 1782-3 ſhewed; 
| that, he aimed at retaining no conqueſts fur himſelf. 
In ſhort, while his was the firſt court, ſince the time 
of Henry IV. of France, from which a public wiſh for 
| univerſal peace, has been heard; 5; ſo there Was no public 
. meaſure which any other court could propoſe for tibe 
5 Arneamest of e in which-he was not forward = 
po 15 to cone . 6 5 1 9 4; ar; tym 12s 1 mot. 
"© Though. the. 1 of. ee of Louis XVI. was 
dus 3 powerful ſecond to good miniſters, and a power- 
| © ful check to bad ones; yet at ſote moments he wanted — | 
| the firmneſs neceſſary to reſiſt ſeducing importun it. 
particularly from à certain quarter; and his conduct 
| accordingly, became mixed; in proportion as his own, 
ſieelings or thoſe of others bore the aſcendant in it.— 
1 Tis very. circumſtance however, in the end; furniſhed. 5 


1 He 


a, peculiarly ſtrong ne, for protecting his. bife be. 

7 + prevented his becoming too popular wich the . 
nation on * 1. ne as leſſened the Laien 
. pick 1 es Ou | Wo : of 


"x 


' 1 a _ Hp the leaſt dangerous therefore of all the 

_ claimants for reſtoring the throne, eſpecially while con- 
| fined at Paris; at the ſame time, that his life obſtructed 
lte pretenſions of others of his family, whoſe characters 
were more deciſive,” and who were but of the power of 
the convention. Beſides, if the revolution in caſe of 
his execution, Was ſo, certainly capable (as was 
pretended,) of maintaining itſelf againſt the reſentment 
ol the whole of Europe, and againſt the feelings of 
thoſe of the French, who would conſider him as an in- 
nocent victim, and even as the object of ſacrilege'; 
the revolution was; capable, in caſe he had been e 


and „ Wen 


of the ſtill eaſier taſł, of reſiſting a part of Europe with- 
out, and a leſs itritated temper of the enemies to the 
revolution within. Vet this amiable prince, whoſe vir- 

tues paved the way to the revolution, and fofmed at 


5 fut its faireſt hope, fell, tool thbu any immediate: public 7 
motiue whatever, a martyr, (as I am willing to allow; 


in a metaphorie ſenſe, ) to the madneſs or to the auſterity 
of ſome, 550 to the benen or _ IO OY 
0 others. * ref ng 
But N as 1 do . a andy of ele ſenti⸗ 
1 ſtill. I cannot be blind to ſeveral facts, which 
90 to mitigate them. Firſt, againſt the fatal ſentence - 
in queſtion, nearly one half of the convention Was op- 
poſed and thereſore that intire body is by no means 
blameable. Next, ſtill leſs did the people partake in 
this meaſure of violence, for the King's emsig een 5 


afraid of appealing to e people. Thirdly, if the 


_ trial failed in its obvious forms, yet it muſt be allowed, 
as in the caſe of Engliſh jurymen, that perſonal know- 
ide was. deemed. a ſupplementary, circumſtance, Which 
e * convention. to. pronounce in it. ae 
. N although . 
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- Hah ie king ſiocerely accepted/ the- conſtitution, 

yet ſince he appears to have eee more ee 
eee oppaſed it, it was unfair to hold che ſingle 
proviſion for his inviolability as valid, When the ſpirit 
if all the reſt ef it was invaded; for this would be 
10 have pt him 3 in a ſituntion t by his o 


ans, 77T!TC!!u(õ oe: ooo nd ads. 


a W hether. lenny royal. ae is permiſſible, _ 


is uſeleſs. for me to inquire, when. my ſole object is ta 


Prove, that the French have not exceeded other, in the 


very acts for Which it is moſt affected to revile tl 


| To ſay nothing of Ruſſia and other countries; or even 


0 our own in more ancient periods; it was in England 
_ that Henry the Eighih repeatedly beheaded or repeatedly, 


repudiated one Queen, that he might marry another; 


it was in England, that Elizabeth put to death 


the Queen of the neighbouring country of Scotland, 7 5 
becauſe ſhe was jealous of her merits ; it was here like - 
wiſe, that Charles the Firſt expired upon à ſcaffold; 
and that James the Second alſo, had his vncant throne 


Mumed and maintained againſi bim by his cun duughter-and 


nephew; all which tranſactions were included in the 7h 


1} 


8 


ſhort ſpace of two centuries. And when 3 motion was 


made a ſer years ſince in the Houſe of Commons, to 55 5 


_expungs- the martyrdom of Charles from its calendar, 4 


(Where it has ſince been Tanonized, anew,) the reaſon, 
en weighed: for retaining it was, that it ſerved as as 
memento bot to prince and to people. Beſides, = 


mlb] like individuals often .commit violent acts, of; ” 
which their: ena de ſincere 5 though yere it other - 5 


. 
on the part of foreigners 10 be offered againſt the in- 


clinations of 2 people Whatever nee vaſes - | 5 


e 18 e fer the” dale ef - 


8 * 1 ; ' - 3 


s of natural law allow ino interference 5 


Wa. 
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-” Bot en let us . drop. the: curtain over 55 we 
potion prince, in whoſe fate mankind are ſo un- 


fortunately involved. —And. as it ſerves for my con- 


eluding topic, let me now for a moment, turn back 
to review. ibe general object of Juch f my letters, as in 
2 few days will be v in ſmall: volume: 5 - 
2 the Public. 71s bow 5 


When the popular exertions of Fm inal ES 


| As; princes of Europe, they ſoon; forgot their enmities, 
1 which were founded on miſchievous; public principles, 
40. form. a friendſhip,” which was founded upon others 
5 Kill: more deleterious ;, and as fear gave to them the 
| hint, ſo rapacity and ſucceſs. have ſince cemented. it. 
Poland and France have experienced the firſt eſſays ol 


their new ſyſtem, and- Turkey. and Germany are. r 


5 to be its next objects. —It is this new turn of the : 
: paſſions. of modern princes, (by which they have ex- 


changed their mutual jealouſies for a general colluſtion,) 


which I have endeavoured to aſcertain and to expole;;. 

ſhewing that they are no longer engaged in counter - 

ſtruggles with one another, to end in conſtituting a 
balance of power, but are combined for à general . 


ſenſion of power ; and that while all of them are armed 


. _ againſt the public, the ſtronger of them will ſwallow: ES 
up their weaker brethren ; ſince. ambition, Whenever 
it allies with ambition, has but one ede NY „% 
5 prey, and one e Which is 1 FVV 


But 


8 Ty 18 < 
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lince in other: views they een, | 
is-not;upon. pretebces of chin: ons 7 hat we are to con- 
vert Louis XVI into a firebrand, and make him like _ 
* another Helen, ſerve to fire another. Troy; eſpecially . 
as he cannot be revived as to his own e yy his £7 
uk: has ion WG the ane of peat le al op” 


7 » 
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fy bes 0 its various en. lt —— in 
fabulous philoſophy, that ſerpens non * draco, ſt ers 
_ devoraverit. 3 and ambition, which whether it is 
lowly and creeping, or high-creſted and rampant, is al- 
ways deadly, is a monſter of the fame kind; enſarging 
its form, and growing more and more terrible in its 
nature, in proportion to the quantity of prey which it 
devours.—When' the Roman power formerly deluged 
the world, it ſoon deſtroyed every thing which could 
ſoften or inſtruct it; and after an univerſal waſte of 
buman happineſs, the maſters of it found to their coſt that 


; they could no where ſecure any happineſs for themſelves. 5 


Ignorant of the truth, that the active and prurient paſſions 
of man ſoon run into exceſſes, by which they pall and 
become ſatiated, and that they require checks inſtead TY - 
' ſtimulants, to produce that modeſt and frugal uſe, under 
which alone they furniſh our 36% and moſt fecare en? 
joyments; they quickly extinguiſhed every principle, 
which could moderate and humanize their characters, 
and which could give the only ſatisfactions of which 
our limited nature is capable, and the only ſtability to 
be expected in human affairs. The ſame fatal career, 
however, which was run by the emperors of Rome, is 
begun under the triumvirate of Auſtria, Ruſſi ja, and | 
Pruſſia; and if it ſucceeds, will by producing a gradual | 
concentration of power in their hands, or of thoſe of the 
| ſtrongeſt of them, introduce throughout the univerſe, the : 
ſame fad and rapid conſequences, and in a manner 
equally unſuſpected by the authors of them. With 
this view, I have demonſtrated, that the ſyſtem will be 


as fatal to thoſe who. are at the head of it, and to Bs 


their familics, as to ales who” wil be W under 
its feet. E 1 „ goes abt eget 


But 


EF. 


Habit in W eee e e Fhave' 


the ſevetal evils likely to ariſe to ourſelves, whether 


we aſſiſt this union of ſovereigns, "under the name of 
n ebncers princet, of 0 Yriuimvirate, C or of a confederacy 
againſt” France; fot ſuch are the various“ ſhapes, in 
Which this active Proteus has appeared in leſs than 
two years. Aceuſtomed to view France as a rival, 


we forget that thoſe are our vont rivals, who me oft 


ndanger us; and that nothing can be a falſer national. 


either dire ly as a conqueſt, or indirectly as an ally; 
for there is no doubt, that the Queen and her ſon who 
are of Auſtrian deſcent, and the princes who are Bour- 
bons, will in the capaeity either of regents or of ſove- 


_ reigns, and from ambition or affection, reſpectively Ne 
to join France to the potentates now confederatec 


againſt the ſecurity of Europe; while on the other hand, 
chere is as little doubt, that France, if kept in her preſent 


ſhape, will be as obſtinately oppoſed to that confederacy. | 


A monarchy in France, of ſuch a nature, as ſhall admit 


the national will to preponderate, and prevent the reno- 
vation of that family compact, of which France was 


once the corner-ſtone and maſter key, and which is 


now capable of being ſo much extended; 1 ſay uch a = 
| monarchy, might give ſatisfaction to ourſelves; as well 
as happineſs to France. _ I have ſhewn, that the 


eſtabliſhment of ſuch a monarchy is not in our power, 


ſince all concerns of the continent, muſt depend upon = 


the (continental powers,” who will ſeek either to erect 
France into a perſenal' government; or elfe to diſmember 
it, in order to ſwell their own power, or to incapacitate 
its future oppoſition to to them; and thus leave to our-' 

5 ſelves ar e care of the balance oy! a ene: 
5 | ; Or 


poliey for Great-Britain, than to aſſiſt in ſubjugsting 
France, in order thereby to unite it to theſe powers 5 


5 


"tow i” 


7 e danger from ſuch a n a dg 7 
1 have ſhewn to our princes; if they are honeſt 4. to ours 
ſelves, if they are not honeſt ; to our allies alſo ; and to 
our foreign poſſeſſions, (eſpecially the Eaſt- Indies, moſt 
{erioully. threatened by Ruſſia, and the more ſo; becauſe 
we do not ſuſpect it.) —In the catalogue of our hazards, 
I have not forgotten, that which is run by our ariſto- | 
Cracy ; ;.. who certainly miſtake their own permanent 
perſenal intereſt, if they. think: that it can be ſerved by 
any thing beſicles a ſyſtem of crotun inffuencr, held con- 
ſtantiy upon the balance, in order to give a conſtant | 
importance to their ſervices ; or if they ſuppoſe that 


delpotiſm will not be far more ininucal to their pri- 


Vileges, than à fair conſtitution.— Let me here add, 
that though the Engliſh nation has confeſſedly ſeldom 
deen wiſe in its foreign politics, yet it has generally been : 
| honeſt ; and ſo. it happens upon the preſent oceaſion; 
for, deceived by its own integrity, it has had nothing 8 
in view but the ſafety of its allies and of Europe, and a 
generous fympathy with thoſe who have ſuffered from 
the French; truſting always, that foreign princes had 
"WH fame: On and- would: ene Ap At. an com- 


e 


ue be may EY 3 but if. ka. is 3 ai 
bottom of the preſent. war, every good man will have 
ſeen with delight, that it has; as yet, in no ſhape,” | 


manilfeſted itſelf in the temper of the nation. —1 Wiſh it | : 
may. be found, that ſuch ambition exiſts. no where elſez 8 


and if ſo, we ſhall ſoon terminate a war which muſt be 
ruinous if adverſe, and ſtill more dangerous if ſucceſsful, 


leaving the French bounded to their own territory, and : 
occupied with their own diſſenſions. There is an Italian 


proverb, which ſays, that the Iialians are wiſe before 


2 N DOA: a thing, the Germans While. they are about 


8 It, 


NET 


„ © 225. 


| 85 * and the Sock when i it is al 33 1 us then 


at leaſt be a little wiſer than the French before 4 time 5 


* paſt; and not act like the fencer deſcribed by De- 


moſthenes, Who never thought of parrying a blow, till . 


| the ſtroke had been given®, 

Hs 8 8 have expoſed all theſe circumſtances in our pre- 
To ſituation, I deem not only a ſervice to my country, 
but. to adminiſtration; ; for thoſe muſt be blind friends 
to them, who do not perceive, that it is much better 
that they ſhould receive ſuggeſtions now, than re- 


roaches hereafter; and that in giving my opinions, 


I have willingly ſpared 7 cenſure upon them. Ps 
1 1 bh 1 freely of Feindes upon feveral 805 
caſions in my letters, I think this the proper place to 


do both them and myſelf juſtice, by ſhewing in a few 


words, the inconvenience of a demecratic republic in 
England ; not merely, as I have formerly intimated, 


becauſe Aa mixed government has here been tried, ap- 


proved, is eſtabliſhed, and cannot be changed without 
convulſion; nor, becauſe it would be difficult to deter- 
mine upon the new government to follow ; 3 but for 


other important reaſons. When the poor, in con- 
ſequence of being ill-educated, are ignorant and diſſolute, 


they are eaſily deluded or corrupted; and it is therefore 
difficult, to eſtabliſh a good government in ſuch caſe, 


upon the baſis of univerſal repreſentation, though a good 


5 government is never more needful. It is not, how- 
ever, becauſe. the lower poor want property, that they 
are to de prorißonaily ſuſpended - from their IL 


_ „ This amile i is the more to our . it was 3 by 

Demoſthenes to guard Athens and Greece againſt that monoply of ' tower 
in Macedon, which in a few years maſtered Greece, and inſtantly a ter- 
5 wards, nerd it into an inſtrument under Alexander to ſubdue Afaa. 
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: Lights; but becauſe the want off property Ind cates: ry 

5 want of information and of independence 5 and therefore 

| education muſt always prepare the way for broadening. | 
the repreſentation, where it is wiſhed directly to include 
the lower poor. Bad delegates on the part of the lower 
poor, would endanger other Tights, far 'more important 
to them, than that of election; they would alſo put into 8 
hazard: the happineſs of ether men, beſides their con- 
flituents : and would prevent that gradual! improvement 25 
in, all claſſes, which ought to be a chief object of govern- 
ment. Beſides; 1 demagogues ſeldom | uſe the peo ople 
- otherwiſe, than as the means of power, conſidering them. 
| ſerves only as the end; and conſequently, while the 

a memorys of kings ſubſiſts, they will. perpetually en- 
deavout to revive that office in their own perſons, and 
will have recourſe to/ deſpotiſm both to acquire and to 

j ſupp port, It. But, if there is to be a King, ſurely. one (44 
wo is hereditary i is the beſt ; ſince at leaſt it precludes 
the Kruggle annexed to diſputed titles. ; Let us add, 
that. kings from being born in elevated ſituations, are | 
leſs likely than uſurpers to confine their patronage to the | 
narrow limits of this and the other family ; 8 becauſe, - 
as their privileges are acknowledged, they are prone to 

| fewer Jealouſies and by balancing the pretenſions of | 
a, one man againſt thoſe of another, they oftener arrive at 

= 5 an even. diſtribution. of their fayours, than might be ex- 

1 pebled. Unity, likewiſe, is more natural in a govern- 

| ment, where a king preſides, than in a republic com- | 
poſed. of various intereſts ; ſince a king derives ſo much 
from his government, that he has a real motive for | 

| keeping it together; for after all, in corrupt countries,. 
= will be found, that the true ſecret of government lies 

in Pacing power where public and private intereft moſt cm 
bine, and where the whole i 7s  allended with the beft checks; :- 


yn - until | 


tm 1 


1 * that. happy. period ſhall arrive, aches the e | 
tration of public affairs ſhall offer leſs temptations for 
doing wrong, and men ſhall have better formed diſ⸗ 
poſitions for doing right, than at preſent. —As to vigor, 
it certainly belongs to a republic, which both produces 
ſenſation, and admits of action, in the greater number; 
and ſecreſy is of little importance where there is ſuffcient 
ſtrength, and where the motiyes are honeſt: but, al- | 


though theſe laſt, with other. adyantages, belong to re- 1 


publics, 1 muſt remain for my own part, and for the | 
reaſons here given, attached to a mixed monarchy, 
among 2 people like the Engliſh; deſiring only ſuch 
reforms. in it, as are wh to datt the general apr 
| probation, | 
Let the attac ment to a 3 for of government 
however proceed to what extent it may, our meaſures 
in its favour. ought to be confined to ourſelves, and we 
ought . not to,. Propagate 1 by; the ſword, a 
dochuines, of partial being more „ than 
national inſurrections, of controlling the repreſentatiyes 
of France by fel elected clubs and ſpectators, of ſilencing 
all opponents by mobs and by murder, of inviting 
maſſacres under the cloak of the liberty of the preſs, 
and of ſuffering popular crimes to go unpuniſhed, be- 
cauſe the people are to be held ſovereign ; I ay, de- 
_ teſtable as is the creation of a new order of men, thus 
privileged to do wrong, in nothing is it more deteſtable, 
than as it enables the enemies of France by ſpending 
a few thouſand pounds a Yeu 19 ed Ad to diſgrace 


e 


pate to reſiſt the F rench in front, they ok patrictifn = 
under every maſk, in order to get behind them, ayd 
15 W W into new folljes; nd horrors 3 of whigh 
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: they throw the reproach upon the Fi Neeb and take this 


profit to themſelves.— My diſlike of factions, in the 
mean time, ſhall not make me forget, that the chief of 
the early part of the French revolution Was glorious 3 ; 
that the middle part of it only exhibits a revolution 
oppoſed ; and the latter part of it a revolution driven 
to extremities. The firſt foundation of the evils in 5 
queſtion lay, in the French conſtituent aſſembly; who, 


forgetful of their national proverb, that Je micux ff 


Pennemi du bien, deſired a perfect government for im- ö 
perfect men; and thence proved the truth of another 5 


maxim, namely, that optimi corruptio fit peſſima. Next, 


from their weak affected love of lenity, they pimiſbed no 
one; which ſoon led the mob to take puniſhments into 


their own hands, which alſo paſſed unnoticed by them ; 


and this being afterwards followed by the abſurd web 


retical doctrine, that nothing i iS criminal which is printed, 7 


produced this. monſtrous reſult ; namely, that the mob 
of Paris, without the medium of any repreſentation, 


| controls France, at the invitation of libellous dema- 
5 Sagues, who in the mean time, are too careful of their 
 -own power to ſuffer the mob to be educated. " The 


intrigues of the enemies of France have fince rendered 


all remedy difficult. But even in this horrid extremity, 
the wretched Marat, in my opinion, is quite as reſpectable : 


as a deſpot ; for both parties are blood-thurſty, and bot 
confult only their ambition and intereſt; only that one 
-uſes a mob, and the other 3 an army; one deceives, and 

the other defies the people; and one plays the part 'of | 


the: upſtart and proceeds pro re natd and according to 


the exigence and paſſions of the moment, and the other 
ae ſecundm 'ariem and according to the precedent. 
Though the mob, therefore, which was ſafely a beaſt of 
of burthen in France, is now Hung with the gad-fly of 


ng LO „„ e. 


3 


1 


) 


' Nicentiouſneſs, and like the ox which is ſaid to have 


forded che Palus Mzotis, may treſpaſs the boundaries 


of political geography, and perhaps i in ſo doing, teach us 
unſuſpected truths; yet it is the clear reſult of expe- 
rience, that the beſt mode of reſtoring quiet in France, 
is to reſtore them to circumſtances of quiet. Thus, in 
| America, after they had been driven by our perſecutions 
into an interregnum full of diſtreſſes and excelles, 
it required ſeveral ' years, and two ſucceſſive: ſets of con- 
Milutions, before they "attained their preſent ſtate of 
*wholeſome liberty, where though their federal govern- 
ment, from circumſtances eaſily | explained, forms 2 
weak fabric, unleſs” cemented by danger; yet their 
paßte ſtates in general exhibit proſperous and re- 
f. Kable governments, chiefly” from _ ans DEN war 
an pe. Fs interference. ne e Td IF 
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But as I ü Bes take a Kane of this abc; bie I 


hal endeavour to make final (though by no means bind- 


ing myſelf to this effect, I muſt paſs from kings to a 
more unworthy ſubje&, in order to reply to the queſtion 
of, bo is the Calm Obſerver ? And to this I anſwer, 
in the words of Eſop: What I have covered with a cloak, 
I deſign ſhould be hid. I think the inquiry therefore 
is at leaſt thoughtleſs, if not ungenerous ; ſince I am no 
candidate for public favours, and deſire nothing to be 
credited upon my own authority. But for the fake of 

others, who may at any time be thought to be implicated 

with me, I ſhall ſay who the Calm Obſerver is net. He 
8 ROW" then, a e the 1 18950 ol Og pea 


f «4 * 7 Pe: this ls 8 experience; Yrs every 95 which has 
5 Het been taken to Rifle the popular party in France, has ended in 


_ puſhing | the popular putty . new extremes 1 in 1 the overthrow © - | 


of in aa 07> I 
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3 i | | writings 


„„ tw 


. writings: having. been confined to the late American 


% 


and the preſent French war, which are not to be called 


party- objects, for they have regarded not only, our 
country, but mankind. It is not that I could not 


Write upon party, with more effect perhaps, than upon 
other ſubjects; 2: but as . have never inclined to theſe 


things, I preſume 1 ſhall. not now be provoked to enter 
upon them. — But where then have 1. obtained my in- 
formation? I anſwer, from public documents and what 


occurs to travellers, having ſtudiouſly avoided. every party 


and domeſtic communication, which might either fetter 
or diſcover me. Of this fact, my letters bear internal 


confirmation; having originated from an incident which 
occurred when political men were diſperſed in the 
Country, coinciding alſo with the views of no party 


whatever, and having been too incorrectly, andi in general 


too rapidly written, to have been the production of any 


it of 


concert. To ſay the truth, warned by the jud 


various great men, I have always deemed it dangerous | 
in public affairs, to rely upon anecdates. and ſecret hiſtary. 
For example: if the courts of Peterſhurgh. and Vienna 
ſhould be ſaid to have become cool to each other in con- 


ſequence of the affairs of Poland, I would argue thus: 


the fact may be falſe; it may be affected; it may be 


temporary; it may relate to trifles;; or the preſent ne- 


15 gotiations, like thoſe of 1772-3, may ue fluctuating; 


but in any event, great facts ought to receiue more credit 


' than little ones, and momentous events ought never to be left 
open to hazard; 5 and As long as Auſtria ſuffers Poland 
to be apportioned, or ſequeſtered, either by Ruſſia or by 


Pruſſia, and marches freſh troops to ſupport its armies in 


France and Italy, there is nothing to be depended upon in - 
5 the reports of a coolneſs between itſelf and Ruſſia.— ED 


| i is . that 1 find a preſervation againſt ſpurious. or. 


5 | Aunmmeaning 


Faw 1. 


de anecdotes: and to ſupply the want of thoſe | 


of another deſcription, I rely upon a retroſpect of paſt 


conduct, upon public events, and upon original docu- 
ments. Whoever will purſue ſimple rules like theſe, 


and read hiſtory with a view to its revolutions and its 


_ memorable characters, and be perſuaded that the prince 
is made for the peaſant, inſtead of the peaſant for the 
prince, and learn at leaſt to pity inſtead of hating man- 
kind (for “ pity melts the ſoul to love,“) will find 


it eaſy to be, what perhaps 1 have 9 attempted 
0 25 


A CALM OBSBRVER. 
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8 1 R. 5 
> H E N + 5 the 3 3 which 1 | 
„ commented laſt year upon the coalition of cer- 
; tain. princes againſt the liberties of Europe, I ſhall 
continue to adhere to that moderation which the fig-. 
nature implies; for if warmth is ever to be juſtified, 
it is only when it is preceded by the cooleſt diſquiſition. 
Z This rule meriting adoption by the public, it becomes 
the public alſo, previous to any cenſure againſt the 
French, for having been the firſt to declare war, to con- 
ſider how far we left them the means of avoiding this 
dreadful option, —1 do not claim attention to this dif- 
cuſſion from attachment to French intereſts ; but from 
the relation which it will be proved to bear to thoſe of 
| Great-Britain, of juſtice, and of humanity. | 


| An ee 3 on is not 1 only leans | 
cauſe of war; nor is it that cauſe, upon which the 
French are called e to lay the moſt ſtreſs—— : 


* 


125 * The eie is He _ only 3 Ts refpeld e to the objet 4 
. of thoſe which precede, are here placed ſeparately in an Appendix. ; 
. . 1 therefore | 


Abs? 1 
1 is ea only el that 17 remark, that 
we diſpute the force of one article of aggreſſion urged 
by the French, which we ourſelves urge as valid 
a againſt them; I mean, the infraction of the com- 
mercial treaty. | Tue French, at firſt, thonght that this 
infraction only warranted a return to that refirited 
ſtate of commerce, which ſubſiſted in 1786; - but Lord 
Grenville informed them, that to annul a treaty *< 
commerce was an act ſo heinous, that it would preclude _ 
all negotiation even for peace, — It is the more remark. 
able that we ſhould cavil at the French for afterwards 
adopting our own harſher interpretation of ſuch an in- 
' cident, by placing it among the cauſes of their declara- 
tion of war; when we ourſelves have been moſt guilty 
_ reſpeQing this very treaty. © If the French made a law 
refpecting paſſports, which affected all citizens and all 
aliens among them, without any diſtinktions; we not 
ow made a law which operated againſt aliens ſingly, | 
and was alſo avowedly aimed only againſt aliens of the 
French nation; but we further violated the comiherciat 
treaty, by forbidding, in the middle of December 4% 
the export even of foreign corn to France, 0 though we 
allowed it to be exported to other nations ) our expreſs | 
motive being, that of checking « an . in e 4 
8 ol conf drag VW 9 
ns leads us to e a ficond'® legitimate cauſe | 
of war, namely, a well founded fear that hoſtilities art 
intenaed. There are in truth, few acts of aggreſſion, 
e ate in themſelves, R cauſes of war; moſt of. 
chem only becoming . inaſmuch as if ſubmitted” to, 
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they might encourage aggreſſions ſtill more ehrte 7 
But there is ſcarcely one particular enumerated in the 
French declaration of war, which is not at leaſt an 
indication of our deſign of war, or at leaſt of our care- 
leſſneſs as to peace. For example, the affair of the 
 gHlien bill, and of foreign corn; our armaments, and 
eſpecially” thoſe by ſea when we had no maritime enemy 
to threaten us; our bitter and hoſtile language againſt 
the French nation; our virtual countenance given to 
che coalition of princes; our withdrawing our own 
ambaſſador from France and expelling theirs from 
England; our open countenance at the ſame time of 
active French inſurgents; ; and our marked preference to 
| the cauſe of their king, not only ſince, but long before 
his death, (while we conſtantly pretended neutrality as to 
; the .internal affairs of France ;) theſe circumſtances, 
particularly when viewed conjunctively, were ſtrong 
fymptoms of meditated hoſtility.— But the hiſtory of 
. the eee towards' M0” "Chauvelin, 8 8 0 _ 
demonſtration. + LEY | 
Our ier aa) ge to NM. Chauvelin * 
character which he had long and openly renounced, 
namely of being the repreſentatiye to Louis XVI. and 
having refuſed to him the only character which he 
claimed, namely of being the repreſentative of the 
French republic; would receive no papers fromm him 
but thoſe, in which he aſſumed no deſcription at all; 


and theſe communications were what they termed | 


tin-offtial. It being conceived from ſome of Lord 
Grenville's expreſſi ons, that a defect might lie in the 


want of formal credentials from the republic, theſe” 


credentials were ſoon ſupplied; but only to produce 
a more decided repulſe. About this time it was, 
| 1 he! bearer of a 1 to M. Chauvelin having” 
f A 2 1 5 deen 


4 


1 4 55 5 
8 ſubjected to a rigorous ſearch in England, and. at 


the ſame time our alien bill giving to M. Chauvelin 5 


farther alarm, even for his own perſon and papers, he 
put the following alternative to Lord Grenville: Either 


1 abſolutely refuſe to hear me, or give. ſecurity to my 
| correſpondence ; ; and at the ſame time, tell me, whether 


my perſon is to be protected. To this it was Mkt 
that eſpecially after what had. zuſt paſſed; in France, 
(namely. the king's condemnation). “ M. Chauvelin, 


as agent charged with a confidential communication, 
8 might certainly have expected the neceſſary meaſures 


on our part for the. ſafety of his letters and of his 
meſſengers; and that as miniſter from he Moſk 
« Chriſtian. King, he would: have enjoyed all the Ck 
% emptions,. which the law grants to public miniſters, 
« recogniſed as ſuch; but that as a private perſon, he 


40 cannot bat return to the general maſs of foreigners 


« reſident in England. In three days afterwards he 
Was told, that his character and functions, ſo long ſuſ- 


pended, being entirely terminated by the . fatal auth: 


of the King, he had no more any public character here, 
Where his farther reſidence was forbidden. Eight days 
were allowed for his departure; and, as if the inſult was 
not dpi Wen TORE. the; order for it en, 
Gazetted. 


Th an Was > kn am 37 400 5 French > 5 
for negotiation cannot be carried on without miniſters, 


without ien to correſpondence, and without free 


communication r and during a ſtate. of armament and 


of menace, to refuſe negotiation, is clearly to announce 
hoſtility.— This concluſion is the more ſorcible, as it 
feemed perfectly eaſy for our adminiſtration. 0 baue 
avoided all difficulty of form, by eſſabliſhing in the way 


ol a ſaluo Jure, that 25 no Manat recognition of = 
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republic ſhould be required from us; ſo no momentary 


acquieſcence in the mode under which the French 
ſhould think proper to deſcribe themſelves, ſhould 
finally bind us. — The French therefore, perceiving 


their ſituation to be thus without an alternative, expreſſed 

their ſenſe of it, not by ordering any expeditions in 
| r but by frankly and publicly declaring wa. 

Io this charge adminiſtration reply, that if M. 


Cbauvelin had had any thing further to urge, they were 
till ready to have liſtened to it. Did they ſignify this to 


M. Chauvelin ? On the contrary, had they not told him 


that he was bereft of all public character, and had not 


even nominis umbra, or the ſhadow of a public repreſen- | 


tative? Was M. Chauvelin then, at the moment of his 


precipitate departure, or was M. Maret his intänded 


ſubſtitute, abruptly to reſume a negotiation, before they 


were aſſured; chat their principals, (when inſtructed in 
what had happened,) might not wiſh to vary their terms, 


if not to break off the treaty ?: Did not Lord Auckland, 


our own ambaſſador at the Hague, think it neceſſary to 
_— of permiſſion to accept Dumourier's overture for a 
meeting in Holland, before he felt authoriſed (though 


only in a collateral ſituation) barely to receive pro- 
__ poſitions? And were the direct and primary nego- 


tiators of a jealous republic, to ſhow leſs deference to 


. their principals,” than Lord Auckland Befote how- 
ever M. Maret could obtain freſh inſtructions, M. Maret 


1 was diſmiffed by our miniſtry as ee a8 RIP! a 


been M. Chauvelin before him. 
That Miniſtry had no objeQion to M. K 
f perſonally, appears from their own ſhewing ; for they 


treated with him before his diſmiſſon, and have ſince 
declared that they had no objection to liſten to him after 
| ran then, was the negotiation checked at a critical 


A 3 : moment; 


\ . 
3 
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| moment; and when the French fo: little pxpetied; we 
4 that they had ſent a new miniſter to London, and had 
offered to open a ſecond and auxiliary negotiation in 
Holland, through the commander in chief of their 
army. This check was the more to be lamented; as 
the negotiation, viewing the actual courſe of many 
former negotiations, had made more than uſual pro- 


Meuſe, had transferred the queſtion of the Scheldt to the 


themſelves, ( though certainly without fixing the time,) and 

had appeared ready to qualify their decree about fraternity,” 

EE | [Theſe were conceſſions, which, when joined with the 
| known intereſt of the French, and with the fact of their 
having refrained from attacking Holland in November 
when it lay at their feet, and with their having for two 
months with great temper and aſſiduity negotiated with 
a power which refuſed to acknowledge even their . 
city to treat, promiſed a happy pacification; or in any 
event, will acquit the French of having been the imme- 
diate cauſers of the war. Thoſe who create a juſt fear. 
of hoſtilities, and thoſe who refuſe negotiation, are the 
makers of war; and not thoſe, who. ſimply declare. 
it. To terminate Pere is o e war; for | nne 
| coronal. opus, „ 1 


Gulted pride and wounded honour of the F rench z though 


to theſe topics, Engliſhmen on heir fide would 5 
been deeply ſenſible.— But I have ſuppoſed ourſelves 


| privileged to ſnew diſdain and ſuperiority, and to neglect 
all methods that were in the Jeaſt conciliatory and 
have only contented myſelf with proving, that when the 


French decided upon war, they were entitled to ſuppoſe. ' 


Bat: we e bag 2 88 #1 = to ſorm that de- 


- Shak z for the French had abandoned the queſtion of the 


In ͤ this Aleuffon 1 1 no ens alluded 40 8 in- | 


£1 | ciſion ; - 


| Belgians, had engaged to leave the Belgians finally to 
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eiſion; and that; being thus driven to the wall, they my | 


rolling, becauſe they could hope for no retreat. 


If ie be now aſked, why theſe ſtatements are made! 


5 It is anſwered, that we may know the truth and may 


c proportion our feelings to it; and not purſue the war 


wildly, or contract A ee or burthenſome alliances 
upon account af it, or reject a peace unneceſſarily, or 


foſter undue prejudices, from a falſe perſuaſion, aa : 


the French have wantonly declared war againſt us. 


Whether or not the French furniſhed the firſt or 


greateſt provocations, or whether it was fitting or not 
to negotiate with them at all, are queſtions which I 
mall examine hereafter.— But it is only neceſſary to 


ſhew in his place, that adminiſtration having conceded. 


the-- propriety of . treaty with them, the treatyj was 
abruptly terminated by us in a manner that took away 
from the French all hope of an alternative, when they 
decided upon war, in the manner e 5 the 
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© miniſtration towards the French, are not content 
with this deſirable privilege, hut put every fair examiner 


1 the following dilemma. If the examiner argues with 
5 reſerve. and. Sanity, it 3, ſaid, that, no room offers for 
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cenſured either 


. 
criticiſm; and if. he argues frankly and forcibly, he is ; 


| ſtigmatized as the friend and advocate of the French,— | 


For myſelf, I beg to be underſtood to write in behalf of 
caution only, and not of the French ; ſinte even thoſe; 
Who incline only to one fide: of the queſtion,,ought in 

| prudence and juſtice, to conſider the caſe as it ſtands on 
beth ſides. It is not faſt travelling which inſures our 
being in the right road; for it may only carry us farther: 
from home; ; ſo that the firſt point e ene 3 | 


Whether we are right as to the road. 


If it be contended, that a queſtion: reſpefting i 3 war 
is now too late for conſideration; we anſwer, that a . 
e of juſtice and common ſenſe never comes 
too late, provided ĩt only tends to abridge for a moment 1 
Kok period of injuſtice and of error. To continue the 
war merely becauſe we have begun. it; is an argument, 
which not only will operate with the Frenth to con- 
| tinue the war equally, and equally obſtinately on their 
part; but which goes to juſtify the indefinite pro- 
longation of every war. A recent war howevet, may 
: juſt as properly be terminated by peace, as may a war 
of. long continuance 5 for no one, for rome bas 
Joſeph, for diſcovering Do pong their idle e * 55 
Bavaria, that it was mutually wiſe to make a Ren 5 


Y 8 2 * 
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PR before they had fought a ſingle battle. BER 
To the public, peace is always à bleſſing, and in- 


guity always a duty; and if this be true, it is incum- ; : 
bent upon the public not to take blindly for granted, 
either that the French have been inexcuſable or inccr- 


rigible in the preſent diſpute; or that our Miniſlers o on 


Mill" much welten . "remain both as to the nt 


— 
We 
* 


their fide are wholly free from blame. In the 7 
place, if we ſhould affent to the fat in general, yet 


1 * 1 


and as to the caſt of the criminality of the French. | 
In the next place, as Miniſtry ſuffer no check in their. 
operations in conſequence of inquiry, (for the votes 


of Parliament give them men and money, at pleaſure,) 
let us beware, leſt a momentary wnanimity in applauding 
à war with France, ſhould end in introducing a per- 
manent ſcene of diſcord at home. — The caſe therefore is 
too important for us to ſurrender ourſelves implicitly 
reſpecting it to Miniſtry; becauſe, to abandon all in- 


quiry, is to abandon ourſelves ſolely to the fate of events, 


to which none but men deſtitute of ' ſenſe will ever ſub- 


mit themſelves. Indeed, if we conſult hiſtory; we ſhall | 


find our wars to have been commonly ſo unjuſt, To un- 
profitable, and ſo ridiculous; that nothing can be more 
adviſable, than to encourage, as a general principle, the 


moſt rigorous and inceſſant examination into the ee 


means, and conſequences of every wart. 
But why is it that we are ſo adverſe to this 8 


| Ifir is becauſe we have inquired already, then inquiry, 

ijt ſeems, is a meaſure which in itſelf is perfectly ad- 
5 miſſible; and if we have not inquired, ſince inquirx 
may either ſerve to confirm the friends of Miniſtry, if 
they are right, or induce them to ſtop ſhort if they 


are wrong, it may in either way be beneficial, and in 
no way can be detrimental.—1 deg thereſore to cloſe 


this preliminary diſcuſſion with the following po- 


ſition; namely, that to exclaim againſt inquiry upon 


' this:'occaſion; is to exclaim againſt a ſearch after candour, 
juſtice, and prudence; and that if any inquiry whatever 


is proper, the fame reaſon which makes it proper, makes 
it proper alſo, that the inquiry ſhouid be both fundamen- 


ul and impartial.— As to motives, thoſe of an anony- 
mous writer cannot eaſily be the ſubject of diſcuſion; 


a Ne 1s e to 55 to obſerve, „that the minority in 
n i | | Parliament, 
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8 ; | 88 on this occaſion, have at leaſt is appearatice 5 
ol diſintereſtedneſs in their favour; as they have with ⸗ 
ſtood the torrent of public opinion, without any other 


preſent effect, than that of depriving themſelves of po- 


5 pularity.— Let us now 1 age "watters: 1 ee 


. diſcuſſion. 


Nan of abs; friends fon war 5 alle us, e e war was 


indiſpenſable, | becauſe it was unuiſe to negotiate with 
the French. Upon this occaſion, we muſt take the 
part of Miniſtry, who have actually negotiated with: 


ie French, in defiance of theſe very perſons; and we 
hope Miniſtry will not diſdain the aſſiſtance. But we 


muſt firſt deſire, that a diſtinction may be made be- 
teen a negotiation for peace, and a negotiation for l. 
Lance: becauſe, in order to demonſtrate: that it is not 


nit to make a peace with France, ſome ingenious 


ſpeakers have endeavoured to prove, that France is a 
power which is e un-alliable. So different however, 
are the two propoſitions, of a peace and an alliance 
with France, that there are ſome who contend, (and as 


appears moſt wiſfely,) that it is the intereſt of England to 


be at __ with all e and i in . ating with h 


„ 5 


„The beſt rates of ag he e ee ne- 
gotiating with the French, is to conſider the nature 7 


tte prejudices againſt ſuch a negotiation, which all ſeem 


** 


| to ſtand upon this common principle; namely, that 


the French are become ſo horrid a people, that for 


general ſecurity, they muſt either be converted, weak 
ened, or exterminated;—a principle, which aſter all. 
will only become reaſonable, when it ſhall be farther. 
proved, firſt, that war is the only inſtrument proper to „ 
= age upon ſuch an n occaſion ; 3. and next, that it is 
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 praficable by means of war, to accompliſh the end in 


view; not only in a permanent and ſubſtantial manner, 


but upon ſuch eaſy terms, as that the benefit obtained 


ſhall be wn eee to its nt its ans. —_ _ 
| anne] | Her . 

The firſt objection v which occurs to ROE Dans TY, 
0 e ang is their antipathy ta the | exiſting Govern- 
ments of Europe. They have no King; and it is ſaid; 
they deteſt them all, and will ally with none: in other 


words (like the Greeks of old) they deem ä King and 
Tyrant to be ſynonimous. But taking the narrow line 


in politics, and viewing France as our rival, is it not 
an advantage to us, that ſhe ſhonld have prineiples 
which inſulate her from all Europe, and thus turn every 
; power,: which is either monarchical or ariſtocratical, 
/ againſt her; and which conſequently more than doubly 
fayour us, by ſtripping her of her allies,” without any 


| expence on our ſide, and by giving theſe allies to u, 
' without the burthen of a treaty, and at a moment's 
warning:? Do we lament, that we have thus, all the 
world before us where to chooſe; and do we deſire, by 
reſtoring France to ſocial principles, again to reſtore her 


to that aſcendancy which ſhe obtained through them, 
in the hands of the Bourbons No, let her be churliſh, 
acuriùtre, and wanting in all the charities, and indulge 


in a cynic language; or let her be pacific or ſelf-con-1 _ 


_ fident, and aſſume a philoſophic or romantic language; 
in either way, ſhe is harmleſs to us. Perhaps human 
wiſdom could not deviſe for us a more fortunate temper 
and ſituation, than that of France; for proud in the 
perſuaſion: and ſentiment” of her forces, ſhe thinks that 


mme is ſufficient to herſelfg and that when ſhe arrives at 


pr the. will need neither _ fleet, nor army; but 
e 
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1 . 
truſting to ber militia, may wrap herſelf in her mantle, 
and careleſs of the world, purſue her theories at home. 
his is not conjecture, but fact; for ſhe has lately 
5 notoriouſly diſdained a connection with Spain, and as 
3s confidently faid, with Pruſſia alſo; nor, as will be 
proved quickly, is the example of ſuch a hs Heri | 
in the world, even at the preſent moment. 5 
There is a ſecond objection urged againſt i at 
. phil: with the French, which is its fem of frater- 


nization with foreign people.—As 1 ſhall in a future 


15 letter enlarge upon this objection, I ſhall only remark | 
| here, that the ſyſtem of fraternization is of very recent 


date in France, having been provoked by the Concert 7 


Princes, which. it was intended to oppoſe and to re- 
taliate and if in its effects it proves A ſyſtem of ag- 55 
grandizement, ſuch a ſyſtem ſurely is not peculiar to 


France. It is upon principles ſtill more queſtionable, 


namely without reference to conſent, without equality 
in the connection, and without the grant of a repre- 
ſentatiye form of government, that other ſtates aggrandize 
themſelves, without ſcruple and without remorſe; of 
which our own ſucceſſive acquiſitions in the Eaſt, and 
the diſmemberments of Poland, are ample evidence. 
And is it no advantage, ſuppoſing conqueſt to be vir- 
wally the French ſyſtem, that at leaſt it cannot With 
France be made a clandeſtine ſyſtem, owing to the 
ä ; publicity of the French proceedings? With them, it is 
2 only: the arrow that flieth by day; while the ſame ſyſtem . 
in coutts is the peſtilence that walketh by night; for 
France, even though ſhe acts alone, thinks in every cafe | 


7 aloud : while courts on tlie other hand contrive: their 


miſchief and procure! their abettors in it, under the veil 
ol ſecreſy and with all the ſtillneſs of death. Nor is be 
e law of — maten at all more ane 5 
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dy the triple alliance, for inſtance, in Poland; than it {ins 


been by the French in Belgia; and as to corporate pro- 
periy, not excepting that of the church, the Emperor _ 
Joſeph and our own. W the VII Ich, haue as 8 Rs 


. it ſacred, as the French. 
+ Yes; but the French are too -faithlef DD too on 


for negotiation. Without defending France, let us com- 


pare her in this reſpect with thoſe ſtates, by whoſe aid 


we propoſe to correct her vices.—As to Pruſſia (whoſe 


very growth into monarchy, was the reſult of intrigue 
and of violence,) her celebrated Frederic in his youth; 


publicly criticiſed Machiavel, in order to veil his paſſion . 
| for Sileſia and afterwards: in his riper years, juſtified 
upon fyſtem, the breach of treaties the moſt ſolemn 3 
while his. ſucceſlor, in ſeven ſhort years, has in turn 
firſt courted, and immediately afterwards deceived, five 
ſeveral ſtates, namely, Turkey, Brabant, Saxony, Poland 


and Auſtria.—Next comes Holland, a ſtate at all times 


felfiſh, but which was ſuppoſed during the American 


war to merit attack on our part, in return for poſitive 


| hoſtilities on hers, in defiance of bonds of alliance; 
and thrice ſince that time, have her diviſions put the 
. Stadtholder, who: is our ſole dependance, into danger, 


and rendered her connection with France highly pro- 


bable. As to Auſtria, immediately after ſhe had been 


reſtored to her ancient pride by the help of England, 


ſſhe humbled herſelf again at the feet of the ſtill prouder 
miſtreſs of Louis XV. in order to obtain an alliance 
with France; and ſhe has, ſubſequently to that period, : 


attempted various infringements of the Germanic con- 


ſtitution; as well as ſought to open the navigation . 
the Scheldt, contrary to the very treaty now pretended 
to be ſupported; beſides perſecuting the clergy, ſo as to IN 
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eating lenity to them; and beſides alſo repeatedly : 


breaking its engagements with the Belgians, ſo as to 
drive them into . madneſs and revolt. Since Sardinia 


5 forms part of this group of allies, we muſt not forget, 


that in the time of Louis XIV. one of its Princes ice 


within a few years, ſeparated his troops from his allies 
in the open field, in order from an ally to become an 
enemy; and, that if hiſtory ever exhibited an inſtance 
of princely cunning being hereditary, it is in the Savoy 


family ; which has latterly only crept into the ſhape of 


5 royalty, by the very wiles and mancœuvres, which have 


at the ſame time ſo. largely increaſed its dominions.— 


As to Spain, our intended new ally, we have ſeen how 
little her alliance has profited France for though France 


has always fairly and with real effect adopted the 


Spaniſh quarrels (even ſince the Revolution,) yet Spain 
has commonly lingered on her ſide with reſpect to 


France, till her junction has become nearly uſeleſs, and 


then has gone to war, led to it like a tottering child; 
and Spain at preſent exhibits / the farther - evils, of _ 
miniſters ſtill more fluQuating than thoſe. of France, 
| of a Court governed by folly and by low adultery, and 
of; a nation diſpoſed to revolt ſrom domeſtic cauſes that 


are wholly diſtinct from French principles. — I ſhall 
not touch farther on this ſubject, though the dead 
Guſtavus, the living Catharine, and the kingdom of 
Portugal, each afford as aue themes as — of the 
preceding... 
But in de to 9 50 ARS 8 to 1 pine ; 
between the French and their opponents under this 
head, it is neceſſary to give a key to ſome of the ver- 
fality. objected to France. After a ſeries of miniſters | 


in France had been created and diſmiſſed, previaus to 


the a of power by. the br aſſembly; the fight 15 
of 


1 15 1 


8 of ha King i in June 1791 occaſioned. a general hs ; 


of ſentiment in the French but at a moment when 


that aſſembly was itſelf adopting moderation and re- 
eſtabliſhing order, the court favoured: two decrees cal- 


culated (and I fear deſigned) to produce a general con- 


fuſion: the one having for its object to diſſolve that 


aſſembly, and the other to prevent the re· election of any 
of its deputies into the aſſembly to follow. Thus France 


was put to ſea again in the midſt of tempeſts, without 
. _ any chart to guide it; unaccommodating men took the 


lead in the new aſſembly; 3 the Emperor threatened, and 


produced a formidable war without; the King reſiſted. 
the temper of the times, and occaſioned his own de- 
thronement within; and republicaniſm, which for ſome _ 


time, had been only ſmothered, became the eſtabliſhed 
government. Thus far the French, urged by oppoſition 


and by events, uſed progreſſive meaſures to eſtabliſh - 


their original principles; their means becoming more 
deciſive in proportion to | reſiſtance and to danger; 
(for few will aſſert, that their firſt conſtitution was 
either ſo recognized abroad; or ſo ſupported by the 
higher orders at home, as ever to have had even a 


common chance of ſucceeding.) Thus far then, cents 


led the way, and men followed them or not, according 


to their ſagacity or their ſentiments. * Thus then, in 


proportion to external preſſure, the vaſt maſs of the 
French revolution has deſcended from time to time, 
in order to ſeek. the baſe that would beſt bear its in- 


ereaſing weight; and in its way, it has paſſed in ſuc- 
ceſſion, all thoſe actors in it, Who have reſolved to 


remain at their original ſtations. If it ſhall hereafter 


. 


de ſtill more preſſed by incumbent forces, it will plunge 


yet deeper and deeper, till attempts be made to bottom it 


upon Agrarian laws, which of all others are calculate 


. T0 
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to animate the 00 hearts and arm-the moſt airs: in 
its defence; for, as the preſent French leaders are not 
only theorifts without property, but alſo, (to uſe the 
words of the poet) * ſtrong with the fear of death, 
| they will abſtain from no popular meaſure whatever, 
_ appearing neceſſary to their ſafety and ſucceſs. —— This 
then, without mixing in detail, is (with only one prin- 
- cipal exception commencing in September laſt,) the 
ſecret of. what is called, „the want of faith and of 
conſiſtencey in the French; of which the moving 


principle, it will be perceived, lies in the hands of 
thoſe, who add to the burthens and difficulties of France, 


and who thus blame what they in effect create. To : 


England, France had long looked with fondneſs, as 
imagining her to poſſeſs a bold and kindred love of 25 
liberty; and they ſtill, point their eager affections to 


America and Poland, as ſufferers in their own cauſe; 4: 


ſo that impartial men will probably allow, that the 
French would at leaſt be true to treaties concluded with 
the two laſt named countries. But thoſe, who expect 
that France ſhould be true alſo to all the old French 
"treaties with other powers (though ſhe has in fact been 
true to molt of them,) as being the only. pledge by which 
do judge of her ſincerity as to the terms of a general 
peace at preſent; I ſay, ſuch perſons rather exact un- 


fairly and with rigor; ſince great revolutions, whether 


reſpecting the perſon of a prince, or the conſtitution 
of a government, have always if neceſſary, been fol- 
lowed by a ſubverſion of the. Res Die treaties. 
which preceded them. 2 | 82 
There are next certain . or Jew, current os 2 
2 part of the French, which while they are current, 


ate by ſome thought juſtifiable obſtacles to negotiating | 


even with the whole nation ; which, as we are now 
- OD : 5 


. L * * 
in ont: war, ems: in effect to be faging, that we 


are to continue the war as long as they prevail. Theſe - 


dogmas are of the following deſcription; viz. . The 
4 right, and even duty, of inſurrection, in certain caſes} 
« the natural equality of man; the ſovereignty. of the 
« people in a convential, if not in a legiſlative ſenſe ; 
4 the amenability of kings to trial; the aſſaſſination of 
« ſucceſsful tyrants, &c. Many of theſe doctrines are 
to be found in Engliſh writers, who have been fayoured 
by the Hanoverian family now upon our own throne ; 
and ſome of the moſt equivocal of them, are read in 
the ancient claſſics, with frequent enthuſiaſm. But 1 
' muſt farther obſerve that theſe poſitions have moſtly | 
a domeſtic application to France; and that, in any event, 


they are only to be conſidered under the ſhape. or 


ſeditious publications, the authors of which write in 
., ſociety, inſtead of writing individually; and the ſpread 
of which, being already effefted i in France, it only remains 
for us, if propagated among ourſelves, to oppoſe them 
by our domeſtic laws and domeſtic efforts. The F rench 
indeed, ſeem highly cenſurable for the latitude given to 
their preſs, even when directly aimed to excite the worſt 
of overt- acts, and probably derive their chief internal 
misfortunes from this theoretical error; but to wage an 
interminable war with a nation, becauſe of its looſe 
bel laws, ſeems a little novel; eſpecially when we 
| farther recollect, that the perſecution of France for this 


object will be uſeleſs, unleſs we can regulate the ons F 


of . other country beſides VP the W 


3 This ar we 3 recited ls political ARS, 0 

negotiating with the French; but we ſhall now briefly 

mention ſome ſentimental ones, which however form a 
„„ „„ + Tort 
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Veit ef pelidiry? that ſcarcely nlerits deep WICK, 1 
ze firſt of theſe impraſſions is owitig to che fuppbled 
; atheiſm of the French nation; "which might be cbm 
bated by a peremptory genial of the fact from perfonal 
7 Knowledge; though 1 mult admit, trat many individnals 
N doubt, and net a few deny, the exiſtence of à God. 
: But I thave often aſked, (as I find the reſpectable Mr. 
Wyvil has done,) why it is, if this ſpecies of argument | 
is valid, that we ſend an embaſſy to China'; the Gover- | 
nors of wich country, according to Mr. Hume, are the 
only Tegular body of aerfts in the -univerſe;; being the | 
| diſciples of Confucius, and having no prieſts or religious — 
eſtabliſhmenit whatever ! Tn ſpite of my reſpect for re- 
ligion, and for its capacity to render the utmoſt ſervices 
to ſociety, I muſt acknowledge, from this and 6ther's ex- 
amples, that an eſtabliſnment for it is not indijpenſable"to 
good order; becauſe China on the whole, is an orderly, : 
moral, and what is ſtill more remarkable, a pacific 
empire. China indeed, is the inſtance to which J Al. 
luded above, of a nation which was at once ſecluded and 
| pacific, owing to the peculiarity of its maxims, and the 
conſciouſneſs of its ſtrength; inſomuch, that it neglects 8 
eine ordinary means proper for its defence to fuch 
* 2 pð NFint, as, in defiance: of its ſtupendous population, to 
| * have become the prey even of a handful of Tartats, 
| Perhaps French irreligion is the more infiſted upon at 
| | cis moment, as the claims of Kings in the preſent 
| Aauſpute, are now again pretended to be derived, not 
| from compact and from human right, but from right 
divine : which right, it is clear, would fail before an 
- infidel ' tribunal !—Another ſentimoitz] objection to the - 
| condeſcending to treat of peace with France, 1s taken 55 
| froth: the pretended SOOT. of t! wy French; Wen how- | 
2 . Os ever 
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ever forms no objection to our treating with the Barbary. 
Pawer , and even at times, to protecting them, (ſolely 
from views of commerce or policy ;) though theſe 
piriates are the known and ſyſtematic foes, to the peace, 
the public and private property, the perſonal and national 
liberty, and the true religion, of all mankind, Without 
however controverting or modifying this charge of 
cruelty againſt the French, yet we muſt at laſt aſſert, 
that the Duke of Brunſwick and his ſuperiors have 
fully: counter-balanced it; fo as to leave us nothing to 
| diſtinguiſh. between them. We may alſo. add, that 
when an oppreſſed people reſume their rights, the ſenſe. 
: of paſt injuries, and the fear of the return of them, 
may well both induce and excuſe conſiderable acts of, 


violence. Thus, the war of the League in France, was | 
bitter in all ranks, becauſe affecting all of them; the 
war of, the Fronde was bitter in none, becauſe. affecting 85 
only a few and the war of reſiſted liberty, if it con- 


tinues, will be better in all of them again. — As to the 
death; of. the king, which none deplore, and which few. 
have laboured to prevent, more than myſelf; as I re- 
ſerve it as the topic of a future letter®, 1 ſhall only. here | 
aſſert, that if Kings are made for nations. and not nations 
for kings, it is contrary to all principle to exterminate 2, 
nation in order. to expiate a crime. towards a fing, who i ts 
at the ſame. time dead. Does not our religion teach us 


to be diffident in judgment, prompt in charity, flow in : 
vengeance, and earneſt to reclaim: thoſe. who are in 
error? and ſhall. we raſhly ſeek to extinguiſh an im- 


menſe nation for an act, in which a few only took 
the lead, in which a minority only has concurred, and 
of which nee of the whole nation, either 15 
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any judgraett; Gracious heaven; ſhall ve deptire twenty- 
ſix millions of men, women and children, of their natural 
exiſtence, becauſe one of their number has periſhed, 


Who was clothed. with an artificial political exiſtence, 
given to him for their ſakes and not for his own! What 


man, duly conſcious of his own nothingneſs and ſub. 
ordination to the univerſal Creator, can look upwards to 
that Being from whom his own exiſtence is but a loan, 
and ſay that he, wretched mortal, has a right, upon the 
ſtrength of his fallible judgment, to ſeek to exterminate 


ſo large a portion of the human race, as one-fourth of 
the population of our quarter of the globe? Did we in 


England ſeriouſly. labour to 'avert the cataſtrophe” we 


affect to lament? Did not many of us too certainly, N 
joice that it happened, in order that we might be in- 


titled to exerciſe reſentment for i it? And is' not the pre- | 


cedent of all that took place, borrowed. from a fatal trial 
in our own hiſtory; and are we not ourſelves, © not- 
withſtanding. the living proofs how much more eaſy it 
is for time and for providence to reſtore a nation quietly” 
and without bloodſhed to its ſenſes, than for CONS, 
Tartars, and all the tribe of military horrors? 
In my letter publiſhed on the iſt of March, I drain: 
| that the French were impelled to. declare war by the 
moral probability that we had ourſelves predetermined it, 


and by the phyſical impoſſibility of their negotiating, where 
neither ſafeguard to correſpondence, nor the reſidence 


of a negotiator were allowed to them. In my preſent 
letter, I have combated negatively the prejudices againſt 
| ſuch a negotiation ; whether of a political or of a moral 
nature; thoroughly convinced on the latter ſubject, that 

| nothing « can be more contradiQory, than to employ one 
JE ſentiment to are another; and that a ping: 
| effeminacy 


— 
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LE | | | 
1 the eſtabliſhment to be reformed was itſelf a ſtate of 
«confuſion. A king without ad, nobles with- 

u out union or ſubordination ; a people 


pon PS 
| effeminacy is often a cover to the hardeſt of hearts. 
In my next letter, I ſhall conſider the various poſitive 


motives ſubſiſting for negotiation, in order to induce us 


to terminate by it the preſent unhappy war. 


4 CALM OBSERVER. 
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1 che reader will not be diſpleaſed to recall to his 


* 
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memory the following paſſage from Mr. Burke, it is 


8 © 


. Old Whigs... 
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„HE fate of Poland was ſuch, that there could = 


„ 2 ſcarcely exiſt two opinions, but that a reformation - 


4 of its conſtitution, even at ſome expence of blood, 


here extracted from his Appeal from the New to the © 


j mg. be ſeen without much diſapprobation. No con- 5 


ion could be feared in ſuch an enterprize; becauſe 


« induſtry, commerce, or liberty; no order within; no 


4 defence without; no effective publick force, but a 


SY” foreign force, which entered a naked country at will, 


1 and diſpoſed of whe thing at pleaſure. —Here was a 


« ſtate of things which ſeemed to invite and might per- 


-__« haps juſtify bold enterprize and deſperate experiment. 
But in what manner was this chaos brought into 
order? The means were as ftriking to the imagination, 
as ſatisfactory to the reaſon and ſoothing to the moral 
ſentiments. In contemplating that change, humanity. ! | 


has every thing to rejoice and to glory in; nothing to 


d be aſhamed: of, nothing to ſuffer. So far as it has 


gone, it probably is the moſt pure and defecated public 


« good which ever has been conferred on mankind. We 
« have ſeen anarchy and ſervitude at once removed; a 
« throne ſtrengthened for the protection of the people, 
. « without trenching on their liberties ; all foreign cabal 


2 2 Set P- 119, 1355 and 145. 


« baniſhed, 8 


without arts 


9] 


. haniſhed,: by changing: the crown from elective to he. 


« reditary ; and what; was a matter of pleaſing wonder, 


« we have ſeen a reigning. king, from an heroic love to 
« his country, exerting himſelf with all the toil, the dex? 
„ terity, the management, the intrigue, in favouriof a 


« family of ſtrangers, 'with which ambitious men labour 


for the aggrandiſement of their own. Ten millions , 


« men in a way of being freed gradually, and therefore 
« ſafely to themſelves and the ſtate, not fi 
« political chains, which, bad as they are, only fetter the 
« mind, but from ſubſtantial perſonal bondage. Inhabi- 
« tants of cities, before without privileges, placed in the 


oY 


«conſideration which belongs to that improved and con- 
4 neQing ſituation of ſocial life. One of the moſt proud. 
8 numerous, and fierce bodies of nobility and gentry ever 755 
« known in the world, arranged only in the foremoſt 


« rank of free and generous citizens. Not one man in- 


«curred. loſs, or ſuffered, degradation. All, from the 
« king to the day-labourer, were improved in their con- 
5 e 5 
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«, dition, Eyery. thing was 
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« To. add. to, this happy wonder (this,unheard-of con- 


„Junction of wiſdom. and fortune) nat. one drop of blood, 


#.% 


„ was ſpilled ;. no. teacher; no outrage ; no ſyſtem of 


Kander more cruel. than the ſword no, ſtudjed inſults, 


« on religion, morals, or manners; ub. peil: ng. con- 


« fiſcation.z. no citizen beggared ; none impriſoned; none 
« exiled: the Whole was effected with a. policy, a diſ- 


* cretion, an unanimity and ſecrecy, ſuch as haye never 
been before known on any. occaſion; but ſuch wonder- 


« ful conduEt was reſerved for this glorious conſpiracy in 


„ favour of the true and genuine rights and intereſts of 
« men. Happy people, if they Kno to proceed as they 
have begun! Happy, prince, worthy to begin with, 
© ſplendor, or to cloſe with glory, a race of patriots and, 


& Eings: and to leave 


A name, which every. wind to heav'n would bear, 


« Which men to ſpeak, and angels joy to hear. 

8 „„ 8 5 ; Ke 9 8 pr, A 5D 33 A £7508 +# 
To finiſh all this great good, as in the inſtant it is, 
contains in it the ſeeds of all further improvement; 
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not from civil or 
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2 5 may he conſidered as in 2 ls . as 
founded on ſimilar principles, towards the ſtable EX= 


cellenee of a Britiſh conſtitution. 
« Here was a matter for Ry: eee and for feſtive 


remembrance through ages. Here moraliſts and divines I 
might indeed relax in their temperance to exhilarate 5 


their humanity.” 


85 
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